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PREFACE. 



GEOGRAPHY, as a science, is jet in its infancy. The 

enterprise of modern travellers and modem commerce 

has indeed furnished as with a yast store of materials, 

but we look in vain, in the best treatises on General 

Geography, for that beautiful order and lucid arrange- 

neot, which so much delight us in other sciences. The 

geometrician makes use of no term till he has defined it, 

and in his demonstrations, avails himself of no truth till 

he has proved it ; but the geographer commonly begins 

lis book with introductory views, which it is impossible 

for any man to understand, till he is minutely acquainted 

with the details of Geography. 

^ It is true, that from the imperfect state of our know- 

j! ledge, and from the nature of the subject, there cannot 

-^ be the same precision in Geography as In Geometry; yet 

Y geographical facts may be arranged, a lucid order may 
be adopted, and classifications may be formed to assist 
the memory, as in other sciences. 

^ Various methods have been devised to aid the memory. 

V We remember the relative position of the fixed stars by 
grouping them in Constellations. A European geog^- 
pher has recently borrowed this expedient from Astron- 
omy, and arranged all the chief towns on the globe into 
Constellations. This plan might be useful if Geography 
had to contend with the same difficulties as Astronomy. 
The two cases, however, are widely different. The As- 
tronomer's world is a universe of dots, and he has no 
way to help his memory, but to unite them with imagi- 
nary lines, and combine them into forms* But Geogra- 
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IV PREFACE. 

phy abounds with real lines. It has rivers, coasts and 
mountains ; and these afford n support to the memory, 
much more solid and vnhiable than imaginary lines. 

Another mode of assisting the memory is by an in- 
genious combination of the initials of names. The word 
VIBGYOR contains the initials of the seven primary 
colours, in the order in which they appear in the rainbow. 
This method may in some instances be successfully ap- 
plied to Geography. For example : the three largo 
towns, Boston, Albany and Detroit, are near the same 
parallel of latitude, and the initials spell BAD. Montreal, 
Albany and New York are near the same meridian, and 
the initials spell I\TAN. These six towns, taken together, 
fqrm a cross, on which BAD MAN is extended. Expe- 
dients of this kind may be profitable in some cases, yet 
if they are pursued very far they will become frivolous, 
and rather burdensome than useful. The same remark! 
are applicnble to rhymes. 

There are various other methods of aiding the mem- 
ory, but the most valuable, where the subject admits of 
them, are classification and a lucid order. These are the 
methods adopted in all the sciences. They are the 
methods which the memory loves, and which make the 
acquisition of knowledge easy and delightful. 

In the following pages the world is presented under 
three distinct views, 1. An Introductory view of each 
quarter or grand division of the globe. 2. A view of 
each country in detail. 3. A General View, or Recapi- 
talation. 

In the Introductory views^ the design has been to give 
such an outli^t of the mountains, rivers and other grand 
features of the globe, as will prepare the pupil to come 
with advantage to the study of details. 

In the vieiw of each country^ the plan has been, to begin 
with what is plain, and proceed to what is obscure. For 
this reason, the boundaries, bays, and capes are com- 
monly first described, and then the mountains, rivers and 
towns. 

After th^ student has gone over the world in detail, 
he is then called upon to look back, and classify the in* 
formation he has obtained, and combine his knowledge 
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into General Views. These views ftre calculated to fix 
all the important details more firmly in his memory. 

The order which is here pursued, it is hejieved, is the 
order of nature; the order which is best calculated to 
communicate to the mind a clear and impressive view of 
Geography. 

It has become customary of late, in Geographies de- 
signed for schools, to omit boundnries and the descrip- 
tion of rivers. In this work they have been inserted. It 
is true, that maps with a series of judicious questions, 
supply in part the place of a description. Yet they do it 
imperfectly. In the best maps, especially in thone on a 
small scale, errors are so numerous, that the mind can- 
not rest-with confidence in their testimony. We want 
the confirmation of the book. Besides, a good descrip- 
tion of a river is the result of much study, and always 
.suggests the best associations for the aid of -the memory. 

The publishers have prepared an Atlas to accompany 
this work. The maps are executed in a style of engrav- 
ing, superior to what is common in works of the same 
kind. The map of the United States appears to be re- 
markably well done. 



Advertisement to the Twenty^Third Edition, 

The twenty-second edition of this Geography was pre- 
pared for the prest. with much care, re-written on an 
improved plant vaA accompanied with a new Atlas adapt- 
ed to the work. Few alterations have been found neces- 
sary in the prevent eilition. The prncipal improvement 
is the addition of a System of Ancient Geography, ac- 
companied with an Ancient Atlas of five maps. 
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ELEMENTS OV 6E0GRAPBY. 




Geography is the science which treats of tiM^ IJArth 
and its lohabitaDts. ^j** 

Astronomy is the science which treats of Uie Sun, 
Stars,. Planets, and other Heavenly Bodies. 

These two sciences are so intimately connodj^HUlst 
competent knowledge of geography is unattainiJ 
out some previous acquaintance with astronomy 
shall commence this work, therefore, with a brief, popo^ 
lar view of 

ASTRONOMY. 

The world which we inhabit is a great globe or hall, 
ahout 8000 miles in diameter, and 25,000 in circumfer- 
ence. It turns round upon its own axis, once every day, 
and moves round the 'sun once every year. 

Astronomy teaches us, that the sun, moon, and stars 
are also great globes or worlds. Most of them are thou- 
sands of times larger than our earth ; anc^, like the earth, 
each of them turns on its axis, and moves round a larget 
world aft its centre. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The system of the Universe adopted by the ancients 
was this : they supposed that the earth was immovea'oly 
fixed in the centre of the Universe, .and that the sun, 
moon, and stars moved round it, once in tweaty-four 
hours. This system was supported by Ptolemy, an^ 
called the Ptolemaic system, and has long since been uoi* 
versally rejected by the learned. 

2 



14 ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

The Coperriican system is the true Solar Sjstem. 
supposes that the sua is in the centre ; that the eai 
and the other planets move round the sun, at varic 
distances, and with different degrees of velocity ; a 
that the apparent motion of the heavenly bodies roa 
the earth, is occasioned by a real rotation of the eai 
on its axis. 

^ The Solar System is composed of the son, the plane 
satellites, asteroids, and comets. 

A planet is a body which mgves round the sun in 
orbit nearly circular. 

A satellite or moon is a body moving round a plant 
and in company with the planet round the sun. 

Asteroids arc very small planets, sometimes called te 
scopic planets. 

Comets are bodies moving round the sun in very elli 
tical orbits. 

The orbit of a planet is the path which it describes 
moving round the sun. 

The planets are retained in their orbits by the joi 
action of two^forces. One, called the centripetal fore 
or the attraction of gravitation^ if it acted alone, wou 
draw them directly into the sun; the other, called tl 
centrifugal force, if it acted alone, would drive them o 
of their orbits, and out of the Solar System, in infini 
straight lines. Between the two, they can do neithc 
They cannot be drawn into the sun, on account of tl 
centrifugal force ; nor be driven out of the system, < 
account of the centripetal force ; but are compelled 
move continually round the sun. 

The Sun. The Sun is the source of light and hei 
to all the bodies in the Solar System. It is more than 
million times larger than the earth. 

Planets, There are commonly reckoned seven planel 
the names of which, according to their nearness to tl 
sun, are. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupi^ 
Saturn, and Herschel*. 

The following table contains a view of the magni 
of the sun, and the planets, the distances of the ph 
from the sun, and the time which each employs in i 
ing round its axis, and in moving round the sun. 
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in milei. 


d, A. tfi. 


y. d. k. m. 


Sun 





883,246 




25 1 4 08 


Mercury 


9 


3,224 


36 million, 


24 5 28 


87 23 15 


Venus 


9 


7,687 


68 do. 


023 22 


224 16 49 


Earth 


® 


7,928 


94 do. 


023 56 


10 


Mai-s 


i 4,189 


144 do. 


100 39 


1 321 22 18 


Jupiter 


1^ 89,170 


491 do. 


9 55 


11315 1439 


Saturn 


Tj 


79,042 


901 do. 


1016 


29 164 7 21 


Herscbel 


9 


35,112 


1803 do. 


unknown 


83 294 8 39 


Moon 


1 


2,1801 


94 do. 


29 12 4^ 


I 



The time employed by any planet in turning once 
upon its axis k celled its day^ and the time of moving 
once round the sun, is called its year. 

From the last column in the aboTe table it appears, 
that the further a planet is from the sun, the longer is 
its year. Mercury^s year is less than three of oor 
months, while HerschePs year is nearly one of our cen- 
turies. 

Mercury is the smallest of the planets, and being the 
nearest to the sun is also the swiftest, moving in its orbit 
at the rate of 111,000 miles in an hnnr. it is supposed, 
that the heat under tue equatorof this planet is so great, 
that water would continually boil. To an inhabitant of 
this planet the sun appears seven times as large as it 
does to us. 

Venvs is next to Mercury. It very much resembles 
the earth. It is about the same size, and performs the 
revolution on its axis in about the same time. Neither 
Venus nor Mercury has any moon ; of course, they have 
no light after sunset but star-light. 

The Earth is next in order to Venus. As to size, it is 
in the middle of the seven planets, there being 3 larger 
and 3 smaller. It turns on its axis once in 24 hours, from 
west to east, which causes the heavenly bodies to appear 
to move round the earth, in the ;ianie time, from eiist to 
west. The fissure of the earth is spherical ; as is prov- 
ed by the fact that many persons have sailed round it. 
It is not, however, a perfect sphere ; but is elevated at 
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the equator, and flattened at the poles. The eqnato^-i^ 
diameter is longer than the polar diameter by 34 mXleg, 
Mercury and Venus are called inferior planets in ^e/« 
tion to the. earth ; because they are below the Earth ; tha.^ 
is, nearer to the sun or centre of the system. Mars 
Jupiter, Saturn and Herschel are called w/?mor planets^ 
because they are above the earth : that is, farther fro 
the crntre of the system. 

Mars is the smallest of the planets except Mercury. 
His day is about as long as ours, but his year is nearly 
twice as long. Mars has no moon. 

Jupiter is by far the largest of the planets, his bulk be- 
ing nearly J 500 times that of the earth. He reyolFes 
yery rapidly upon his axis, so that his days are rerj 
short, being not quite ten of our hours ; but his years 
are very long, being nearly 12 of our years. Jupiter 
has four moons. These must afford a very pleasing 
spectacle to the inhabitants, for sometimes they all rise 
together, and sometimes they are all together on the 
meridian, ranged one under another. The eclipses of 
Jupifer's moons a^e of great use in astronomy. 

Saturn is about 1000 times larger than the earth. Hit 
day is only 10 of cmr b<xurs: but his year is equal to 
nearly 30 of our years. Saturn is surrounrted by a broad 
ring. This ring must appear to the inhabitants like an 
immense luminous arch in the heavens. Besides the 
light which he receives from the sun, and from the re- 
flection of his ring, Saturn is further assisted by the light 
of seven moons. 

Herschel^ the most distant of the planets, was discorer- 
cd bv Dr. Herschel in 1781. In bulk it is about 80 times 
as larpre ^^ the earth ; yet, owing to its immense distance, 
it ir- but just visible to the naked eye. Its motion round 
the sun is very slow, so that its year is more than 83 of 
our years. A man would have grey hairs long before he 
was one year old, if he lived in Herschel. Six moons have 
already been discovered moving round this planet To 
an inhabitant of Herschel, the diameter of the sun ap- 
pears only twice as large as that of the planet Jupiter 
does to us. 
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Satellites. There are 18 satellites in the Solar Sys> 
tern. The Barth has ooC) called the Moon ; Jupiter, 4 ; 
Satara, 7 ; and Herscbel, 6. 

The Moon is much nearer to the earth than any of the 
other heavenly bodies. It is only 240,000 miles distant ; 
so that, with tbe help of the telescope, its mountains can 
be distinguished. The earth is about fifty times lai^er 
than the moon in bulk. . 

The moon and planets do not shine with their own 
light, but borrow all their light from the sun. Only one 
half of the moon, or of any of the planets can be illumi- 
nated at a time ; and the illuminated half must always be 
that which is towards the sun. When the sun and moon 
are on opposite sides of the earth, the whole illuminated 
half of the moon is then presented towards the earth, 
and it is full moon ; but when the sun and moon are on 
the same side of the earth, the dark half is then present- 
ed towards the earth, and it is new moon. 

An eclipse of the moon is caused by its entering into 
the earth^s shadow. It can never happen except when 
the earth is directly in a line between the sun and moon, 
or course the moon can never be eclipsed except at the, 
time of full m,oon. 

An eclipse of the sun^ Ia caused by the interposition of 
the moon between the earth and the sun. It can never 
happen except when the moon is directly in a line be- 
tween the earth and the sun. Of course the sun can 
never be eclipsed except at the time of new moon. 

The very hour and minute when an eclipse is to hap- 
pen, can be accurately calculated years befoi'ehand. 
This shows the wonderful regularity and exactness with 
which the heavenly bodies perform their revolutions. 

Asteroids. There are four asteroids, or telescopic 
planets, Ceres^ Pallas^ Juno^ and Vesta. Their orbits are 
all included between those of Mars and Jupiter. 

Comets. The number of Comets belonging to the 
solar system is unknown. In 1811, the number of those 
whose elements had been calculated was 103. 

The comets come from far distant parts of the uni- 
verse, with prodigious velocity, approach very near to 
the sun, and then fly off with equal rapidity, and fre- 
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quently do not return again till after the lapse of ceniHs. 
rie?. Sometimes they appear bright and round, some- 
times with fiery tails, and sometimes emitting beams on 
all sides like hair. These blazing bodies frequently 
cross the orbits of the planets, and it is by no means im- 
pos«<ible, that at some future day, a comet in its tbrioni 
course may strike again!<t our earth and dash it to pieces. 

Fixed Stars. Tho^e stars which always appear in 
the same situation with respect to each other are called 
fixed stars. They are easily distinguished from the 
planets by their twinkling. 

The number of the fixed stars is not known. Aboat 
3000 are vi$>ible to the naked eye ; but by the help of a 
telescope we can dixcover many millions, and the nam* 
ber continually increases in proportion to the magnifying 
power of the telescope, so that it is impossible to set any 
limits to the number. 

The dutance of the fixed stars from our earth is im- 
measurable and almost inconceivable. A cannon ball, 
moving at the rate of 500 miles an hour, would not reach 
the nearest of them in seven hundred thousand years. If 
the earth, which moves round the sun at the rate of a 
million and a half miles a day, were to fly towards the 
fixed stars with the same Telocity, it would not reach the 
nearest of them, after taking all the time which hai 
elap-^ed since the creation of the world. 

i^he magnitude of the fixed stars is unknown. Some 
probably are much larger than others. But all of them 
must be many thousand times larger than the earthy or we 
should be unable to see them at such an immense distance. 

The magnitude of the fixed stars, and the circum* 
stance that they shine by their own light, give reaifon 
to suppose, that they are all suns to other worlds, and 
that each one of them, like our sun, is encompassed by 
a complete system of planets. There is reason to b^ 
lieve too, that all these innumerable worlds are inhabit* 
ed by living, intelligent beings. How wonderful are tht 
works of God ! 

Compared with this universe of stars and worlds, oar 
sun and all the planets that move around him are af 
nothing. To an inhabitant of any of these distant werldf 
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our son appears no bigger thao a little glimmeriog star ; 
and the planets are too small to be seen at all. The 
Earth is so small, that it cannot be seen even from many 
parts of the Solar Sjstem. If it were to be struck oat 
of existence, the event might never be known to the in- 
habitants of Japiter, Saturn, or Herschel. Well may we 
exclaim, ^^ When we consider the heavens, the work of 
thy hands, the moon and the stars which thou hast ordain- 
ed, what is man that thou art mindful of him !^' 

A constellation is a group or collection of several 
neighboring stars, and derives its name commonly,* from 
some animal or other object which it is supposed to re- 
semble. 

The galaxy or w^ilky way is a broad circle in the heav- 
ens, of a white %ind lucid appearance, and obvious to the 
naked eye. The appearance is occasioned by numerous 
clusters of very small stars. 

GLOBES. 

A sphere or globe is a round body the surface of which 
is every where equally distant from a point within called 
the centre. A hemisphere is a half globe. 

There are two kinds of artificial globes, the terrestrial 
and the celestial. 

The terrestrial globe exhibits a picture of the coun- 
tries, seas, and places on the surface of the earth, in pre- 
cisely the same relative situation in which they actually 
appear in nature. 

The celestial globe exhibits a picture of the fixed ^tars 
in precisely the same relative situation in which they 
actually appear in the heavens. 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary strait line 
passing through the centre, and around which it revolves. 
It is terminated at each end by the surface. The poles 
of the earth are the two extremities of the axis. One is 
called the north pole, and the other the south pole, and 
each of them is 90^ from the 'equator. 

Great circles are those which divide the globe into two 
equat parts. The equator or equinoctial the horizon^ 
the meridiaris^ the ecliptic^ and the two CQlure$ are great 
oircles. 
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Leis circles are those which divide the globe into tw« 
unequal parts. The two tropics and the two pokir circles 
are less circles. 

Every circle is divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees; each degree is divided into 60 minuiet ; and 
each minute into 60 seconds. They are marked thus 
32"" 14' 26 ' ; that is, 32 degrees, 14 minutes, and 26 
seconds. 

The equator is an imaginary great circle passing roimd 
the earth from east to west at right angles with its axis. 
It is equi-distant from the poles, and divides the earth into 
northern and 'southern hemispheres. 

Meridians are imaginary great circles passing through 
the poles of the earth and cutting the equator at right 
angles. The meridian of any place is the meridian that 
cuts the horizon of that place in the north and south 
points. The^r^^ meridian is that from which longitude is 
reckoned. It divides the equator into two equal parts of 
180° each. 

On the artificial globe the meridian is represented by 
a brazen circle. This circle is divided into four equal 
parts, of 90° each, two numbered from the equator to 
the poles, and two from the poles to the equator. The 
graduated side of this brazen circle serves as a meridian 
for any point on the surface of the earth, the globe be- 
ing turned about till that point comes under it 

There are drawn on the artificial globe 12 meridians, 
which divide it into 24 equal parts, each containing 16% 
being the distance which the earth moves in one hour in 
its daily revolution ; so that those who live as far east or 
west of each other, as from one of these lines to another, 
have a difierence of one hour in time. 

The horizon is either sensible or real. The s&nsibU 
horizon is the small circle which limits our prospect 
where the sky and land or water seem to meet. The 
real horizon is a great circle, parallel to the former, 
which divides the earth into upper and lower hemis- 
pheres. 

The horizon is divided into four equal parts, of 90® 
each, by the four cardinal points, jCcwr, West^ JVorth^ aod 
iSouth, 
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On the artificial globe the horizon is represented bj a 
broad^ Jlaty wooden circle. It is commoalj divided into 
3 parts. The innermost is marked with aH the points 
of the compass ; the next with the names, characters, 
and figures of the twelve signs ; and the third is a cal- 
endar of months and days, corresponding with the twelve 
signs. 

The point of the heavens directly over our heads is 
called the Zenith ; and the opposite point or that directly 
under our feet is called the Nadir, The straight line 
connecting these two, passes through the centre of the 
horizon and is called its axis. The zenith and nadir of 
any -place, therefore, are the poles of its horizon. 

The ecliptic is an imaginary great circle in the heav- 
ens, in the plane of which the earth performs her an- 
nual revolution rowid the sun. It is called the ecliptic 
because all eclipses happen when the ^un, moon^ and 
earth are in the plane of this circle. 

The ecliptic is drawn on the artificial globe obliquely 
to the equator^ and makes with it an angle of 23^ 28\ 

The twelve signs are the 12 equal parts into which the 
ecliptic is divided, each consisting of 30^. 

The xodAmc is a broad circular space or belt in the 
heavens, 16^ broad, extending 8^ on each side of the 
ecliptic, and contains the 12 constellations, or clusters of 
stars which are called the 12 signs. 

The names and characters of the twelve signs and the 
time of the sun's entering them are as follows. 



Latin, 

1. Aries 

2. Taurus 

3. Gemini 

4. Cancer 

5. Leo 

6. Virgo 

7. Libra 

8. Scorpio 



English, 
The Ram 
The Bull 
The Twins 
The Crab 
The Uon 
The Virgin 
The Scales 
The Scorpion 



Characters, 

rs 
n 



9. Sagittarius The Archer 

10. CapricomusThe Goat 

11. Aquarius The Waterman 

12. Pisces The Fishes 



a 



K 



Time, 
March 20th 
April 20th 
May 21st 
June 2l8t 
July 23d 
August 23d 
September 23d 
October 23d 
November 22d 
December 22d 
January 20th 
February 19th. 
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The first Ax are called norlibeni agoi, the' lait at> 
southern, ' ' 

The colufa are two dholes, one paadiif .U^roagh^thr 
equinoctial points, Aries and Libra, and caltjsd'-tfae Sfiib 
noctial colure ; the other passing thronrt jt^/volstitial 
points, Cancer and Capricorn, and calm^'ltiMi lolgtUU 
colure. — The two colores are drawn only on the celeatid 
globe. 

The tropics are two left drcles drawn parallel to tbi 
equator at the distance of 23^ 28' ; one north of the •W^ 
tor, called the tropic of Cancer ; the other sonth, caUed 
the tropic of Capricom, 

The polar circles are two less drcles described rponi 
the poles at the distance of 23^ 28'; that aroand llie 
north pole is called the arctic cirde ; that around tta 
south pole, the anfarefte circle. 

Zones are the divisions of the earths snriace^ /mM ie i 
bj the tropics and polar circles. There are five xonaii 
one torrid^ two temperate^ and two frigid sones. 

The torrid zone is that part of the earth's sorfiM^ i^ 
eluded between the two tropics,; the temperate cones. Mie 
included between the tropics igid the polar drelea; end 
the frigid zones, between the polar circles, and the poleSit 

In every part of the torrid zone the snn is Tertieali 
or directly over the heads of the inhabitants, twliof 
every year, and the days and nights are always nemiy 
equal. - : • " 

In the temperate zones the snn is never vertical, .14] 
rises and sets every 24 hours. The days and nights aif ' 
unequal, and their inequality increases as you approach' 
the poles. 

In the frigid zoiies, the sun nerer sets for a certslB 
number of days in sommer, and never rises for an equil 
number in winter. At the poles the sun is 6 months 
above, and 6 months below the horizon ; of course he 
rises only once in a year. 

The inhabitants of the diffprent zones may be distip*^, 
guished by the direction iti which their shadows faU'f* 
noon, — Those who inhabit ihe torrid zone, have theJ 
shadows one part of the year north, and the rest of t) 
year south of them at noon day ; bat when the sun 
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vertical, which is twice every year, they have do shadow 
at noon. 

lo the temperate zones the shadows at nooo always 
fall one way ; in the northern temperate zone they al« 
ways fall towards the north, and in the soathern always 
towards the south. 

At the poles' the «un for six months moves round with* 
out setting', and the shadows are in every 24 hours of 
that period, successively cast towards every point of the 
horizon. 

The latitude of a place is its distance from the equator 
measured in degrees on the meridian. If the place lies 
north of the equator, it is in north latitude ; if south of 
the equator, in south latitude. A parallel of latitude is 
any less circle parnllel with the equator. 

The longitude of a place is its distance from the first 
meridian, either east or west, reckoned in degrees on the 
equator. It can never exceed 180^ 

The inhabitants of the earth are sometimes distin- 
guished according to the several meridians and parallels 
under which they live. 

1. Those who live in the same latitude, and same 
hemisphere, but under opposite meridians. — Their sea- 
sons are the same, as also the length of their days and 
nights ; but when it is mid-day with one, it is midnight 
with the other. 

2. Those who live in the same latitude, and under the 
same meridian, but in opposite hemispheres. These 
have noon and midnight at the same time ; but the long- 
est day with the one is the shortest with the other; con- 
sequently when it is midsummer with one it is midwintei^ 
with the other. 

3. Those who live in the same latitude, but in oppo- 
site hemispheres, and under opposite meridians. These 
are called Antip-o-des. When it is mid-dny with the one 
it is midnight with the other ; the longest day with one 
is the shortest with the otheir ; and consequently, when 
it is midsummer with the one, it is midwinter with the 
other. 

The hour circles are described round the poles, and 
divided into 24 hoars. They are sometimes represented 
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by a brazen circle attached to the meridiaD, and some- 
times described on the globe itself. 

The quadrant ofaUitvde is a thin dlip of brass, divided 
into 90^ corresponding exactly in extent with those on 
the equator. It is used to measure the distance of one 
place from another. 

The following Problems^ may easily he solved with a terre»' 
trial globe furnished with the proper apparatus. 

Problem I. To find the latitude of any place. 

Bring the given place to the graduated edge of the 
brazen meridian ; and the degree immediately over it) 
on the meridian is the latitude ; if the place is north of 
the equator it is porth latitude ; if south of the equator, 
it is south latitude. 

Thus Philadelpha is in about 40 degrees north latf* 
tude ; and Cape Horn in about 56 degrees south latitude. 

What is the latitude of Boston? of New-York? of 
Washington ? of London ? of the Cape of Good Hope ? 

Problem II. To find the longitude of any place. . 

Bring the place to the brazen meridian, and the de- 
gpree on the equator under the meridian, shews the longi* 
tude from London. 

Thus the longitude of Boston is 71 degrees west; of 
Paris about 2 degrees east. 

What is the longitude of Quebec ? of Jerusalem ? of 
Gibraltar? of Lisbon? of Madras? 

Problem III. To find any place whose longitude and lati' 

tude are given. 

Find the longitude on the equator and bring it to the 
meridian ; then find the latitude on the meridian, and 
under it is the place sought. |j 

Thus, the place whose longitude is nearly 71^ west and h 
whose latitude is 42^ 23' north, is Boston ; and the plaei 1, 
whose longitude is 18^ east and whose latitude ii 34|j 
south, is the Cape of Good Hope. ' 
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What places are those which have the folloiving Jon- 
gitudes and latitudes? 



Long. 6 W. Lat. 16 S. 
Long. 30 E. Lat, 31 N. 



Long. 13} E. Lat. 51 N. 
Long. 18 E. Lat. 59 N. 



Problem IV. To find the difference of latitude between 

two places* 

If the places are hoth on the same side of the equator, 
subtract the latitude of one from that of the other ; if 
on opposite sides add the latitude of one to that of the 
other. 

Problem V. To find the difference in longitude between 

two places. 

Bring one of the places to the nieridian, and mark Its 
longitude on (he equator; then bring the other to the 
meridian^ and the number of degrees on the equator be- 
ttveen its longitude and the first mark is the difference. 
Thus the difference of longitude between Boston and 
Mexico is IS**. What is the difference of longitude 
between Boston and Dublin ? — between Paris and Cal- 
cutta ? 

Problem VI. To find the distance of any two given places 

on the globe. 

Lay the graduated edge o/ the quadrant of altitude 
over both places, and the degrees between them, multi'* 
plied by 69j- will give the distance in English miles. 
Thus the distance between London and Jamaica is 4700 
miles. ' i 

What is the distance between Boston and London? 
between Calcutta and Cape Horn ? between Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope ? 

Problem yil. The hour at any place being gtven, to find 
what hour it is at any other place* 

Bring the place where the hour is given to the meri* 
dian, and set the index of the Am/r circle to that hour ; 
then turn the globe till the place where the hour is 
required comes under the meridian, and the jndex will 
point to the hour at that place* 

3 
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Or it may be found by calcuUtion that : find thtt ^St 
fereoce of loo^itado between tbe two placet accordatf 
to Problem V. and set it down. Mnltiplv the nnmber .« 
degrees in this difference by 4 and it wul fife yon Hie 
difference of time between the two places in nunotes; 
which may be reduced to bonrs by m? Iding the minntet 
by*60. If the place where the hour is required liea nut 
of the other, tbe time will be later by the diffisrence ; if 
weH^ it will be earlier by the difference.* — ^Thos snppesa 
that it is 12 o^clock at London, and it ii required to find 
the hour at a place 15 degrees west of London. TIm 
difference of longitude ii 15 degrees^ which reduced to- 
minutes giyes 60 minutes, or one hour, for the differme$ 
of time l^t ween the two places. The place being weH oit. 
London the time is earlier than at London by one hour; 
that is, when it is 12 o^clock at London it is II at the 
place where the hour is required. 

When it is 8 o'clock at Boston what is the time, aft 
London, Dublin, Mexico and Lisbon f 

When it is nddn^ht at London, what is the time at 
Boston, Dublin, Lisbon and Meiico. 

m 

MAPS. 

A^ map is a representation of the earth's surfacei or 
some part of it on a plane. 

The top of a map is norfA ; the bottom U south; the 
right hand side is sotl, aiid the left band wett. 

* The reaBon of thif rale will be obyioas firofti a little reflecikHU 
It 11 noon at any place when the Sun comet to themeridiaaof that 
place. Now every place on the suiface of the earth reyolveymea 
round the axis of tbe earth, that ii 360 degreet, every 24 boars, 
which malce 15 degreet every hoor or 1 degree every 4 minotss* 
Of course, if the difference of longitude between two placet is 1 
degree, that is, if the meridians of the two places are 1 derras 
apart, the Sun will come to the meridian of one 4 minntet befoit 
it will come to that of the other, aad of course it will be noon at 
one place four minutes before it is at the other ; and if the diflfef> 
ence of longitude is ISdejpaas it will for the same reason be domi 
at one place one boor belors it b at the other ; if the difference ii 
90 degrees, % hours, Ice* 



.J 
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The lines drawn from the top to the bottom represent 
meridians or lipes of longitude ; those drawn from side 
to side represent parallels of latitude. 

The figures along the top and bottom eipress the de« 
grees of longitude from the principal meridian. If the 
figures increase from right to left, the longitude is we^t ; , 
if, from left to right the longitude is taiU 

The figures along the sides of^ the map express the 
degrees of latitude. If they increase upward the lati- 
tude is north ; if downward it is south. 

Riven are represented on maps by black lines bend- 
ing irregularly, and are wider towards the mouth, than 
toward the head or spring. Mountaiut are represented 
as on a picture ; forests by small shrubs ; sandy deserts 
and shallows in the ocean by clusters of small dots ; depth 
of water in harbors is Sometimes expressed by figures, 
representing fathoms. 

Towns are represented by an o or a small house ; and 
roads usually by double lines. 

Distances are measured by a scale of miles, placed in 
« corner of the map. Where the map embraces only a 
small portion of country, the 9cale of miles is usually 
inserted ; in other cases it is commonly omitted. 

THE EARTH. 

Extent. The surface of the globe is estimated to con- 
tain 197,000,000 square miles, of which more than 
60,000,000, or one quarter of the whole, is land. 

JSCatural Divisions. The great natural division of the 
earth^s surface is into Land and Water. 

1 . The land consists of continents, islands, peninsulas, 
isthmuses, capes, mountains, hills, dales, and coasts. 

A continent is a great extent of land, no where entirely 
separated by water. — There are two continents; the 
Eastern and the Western. The Eastern continent is sub- 
divided into Europe^ Asia and Africa ; the Western, into 
JVorth America and South America. 

' An island is a portion of land entirely surroqnded by 
water ; as Oreat Britain^ Newfoundland^ C«f^4s Mada^ 
gascar. 
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A peninsula is a portion of land almost surrounded bj 
f?ater, as Spain^ Florida. 

Aq Isthmus^ is thcv narrow neck of land which joins a 
peninsula to the main land ; as the isthmus of Darien^ the 
isthmus of Suez, 

A cape is a point of land projecting hito the sea ; as 
(Tape Cod^ Cape Hom^ 

A mountain is a portion of land elevated to a great 
jieight above the SAirrounding country. When the land 
rise*? fo a small height it is called a hill The spaces 
between hills are called dales or valleys, A volcano is a 
burning mountain which emits smoke and flame. 

A coast or shore is the margin of land bordering on 
the sea. 

2, The water is composed of oceans, lakes, seas^ 
sounds, bays or gulfs, harbors, roads, straits, rivers, 
friths, and swamps. 

The largest collections of water on the globe are 
-called cccam. There are five oceans ; the Indian oceaoi 
lying between Africa and New-Hollaod ; the Atlantic^ 
between America on one side and Europe and Africa 
on the other; the Pacific^ between America on one side, 
and Asia and New-Holland on the other ; the Jforthtm 
or Arctic^ around the north pole ; the Southern^ aroand 
the south pole. 

A' lake is a collection of water, in the interior of a 
country, as lake Superior, lake Eine. 

A 5m is a large collection of water communicating 
with an ocean, as the Mediterranean Pea, the Baltic. 

A sound \r^ a small sea so shallow that it may be 
sounded : as Long Island Sound. 

A gulf or bay is a part of an ocean, sea, or lake, ex- 
tending up into the land. 

A harbour or haven\s a part of the sea, almost aur-, 
rounded by land, where vessels may anchor with safety. 

A road is a place at some distance from the shore 
where ships may safely ride at anchor. 

A strait^ is a narrow channel connecting two large 
bodies of water; as the strait o^ Gibraltar. 

A river is a large stream of inland water ; tmaU 
streams are called brooks. 
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A frith or estuary is the part of a river towards its 
mouth which is affected bj the tide. It majr be consid- 
ered as ao arm of the sea. 

Grand Divisiom, Geographers have commonly con* 
sidered the world under four grand divisions, America^ 
Europe^ Asia and Africa. Besides these there are three 
clusters of islands, which form separate divisions, the 
West India islands, Australasia^ and Polynesia. 

» 

Political Divisions, An empire consists of several large 
countries under the dominion of one man, usually called 
an emperor. 

A kingdom consists of a single country subject to one ' 
monarch called a king. 

A dutchy^ a grand dutchy, and a principality^ are smaller 
portions of country subject severally to a duke, a grand 
duke, and a prince, who are themselves subject to the 
sovereign power. 

Provinces^ countries^ departments^ cities^ towns^ parishes^ 
hundreds^ &c. are still smaller subdivisions of countries. 

Governments. There are but three simple forms of 
government, monarchy^ aristocracy and democracy. 

1. A simple monar^y^ is a government in which the 
sovereign power is exercised by one man. 

If the power of the monarch is limited by law it is 
called a limited monarchy ; if not, it is an absolute mon- 
archy. In an absolute monarchy, there is no law but 
the will of the sovereign ; and if he is cruel he is called 
a despot^ and his government a despotism. 

2. An aristocracy is a government administered ^by a 
few men, usually styled the nobility. 

3. A democracy is a government exercised by the great 
body of the people. . 

A republic is a government administered by a number 
of men chosen by tBe people for a limited time. 

3* 






AMERICA. 



Situation and Extent. America is botmded oo the east, 
by the Atlantic, which separates it from Earope and 
Africa ; and on the west, by the Pacific, which separates 
it from Asia. Towards the north, its limits have not 
been discovered. Towards the south, it terminates in a 
point, called Cape Horn. It is more than 9,00Q miles 
long, and, on an average, about 1600 broad. 

History qf its Discovery. America was unknoirn td 
the civilized world till about 300 years ago. It was 
discovered in 1492, by Christopher Columbus, a native 
of Genoa. From long study of Geography, Columbus 
became deeply impressed with the belief, that there was 
a new continent in the west. To determine this poioti 
he resolved upon a voyagie ; and applied to the govern- 
ments of Genoa, Spain, Portugal and others, for the 
necessary assistance ; but his applications were rejected. 

At length, Ferdinand and Isabella, the sovereigns of 
Castile and Arragfon, listened to his proposal ; a squvdk 
von of three small vessels was fitted out, victualled fot 
twelve months, fumiahed with 90 men, and Colambui 
appointed admiral. 

He left Spain in August, and steered his course for the 
Canary islands ; and thence, sailed due west, for more 
than 2090 miles, into an unknown ocean, ffithout seeinf 
land. His men now became impatient, and began to 
mutiny, and Columbus was forced to promise that he 
would return, if land was not discovered in three days. 

Favorable indications soon appeared. On the 11th of 
Octob^, a little before midnight, Columbus from the 
forecastle descried a light ; and shortly after| the ery of 
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(and! tand! retoimded from the Finta, the headmotC 
ship. The moroini^ light confirmed the report. One of 
the We8t*India islands was directly before them. The 
creiTS of all the ships with shoats of joy thengaTe praise 
to God ; and throwing themselves at the feet of Colam- 
bas, implored his forgiveness for their incredulity and 
disobedience. 

OnT the return of Colambos to Spain, the news of his 
success soon spread abroad ; others were inspired with 
the same spirit of enterprise ; expeditions were fitted 
out from various parts of Europe ; and, in a few years, 
the whole continent was discovered from Labrador to 
Cape Horn. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants, in America 
is commonly estimated at 35,000,000. They may be 
divided into three classes according to their color. 
1. Whites. They are the descendants of Europeans, 
who have migrated to America, at various periods since 
its discovery. 2. JSTegroes, They are the descendants 
of Africans, who were forced from their native country, 
and sold as slaves to the American planters. 3. Indians ; 
of a copper complexion ; they are the descendants of. 
the Aborigines, or those who occupied the country at the 
time of its discovery. 

The whites constitute more than half the popuIatioD ; 
the negroes, one eighth part ; and the Indians about one 
third. The whites and negroes are rapidly increasing ; 
the Indians are diminishing. 

Mountains. There is a rang^ of mountains which 
runs through the whole length of the continent, a dis- 
tance of more than 11^000 miles; and is the longest 
range of mountains on the globe. 

Beginning at the southern extremity of the continent, 
in lat. 54^ S. it runs along the whole western coast of 
South America, and, crossing the isthmus of Darien, 
passes into Mexico in North America. After leaving 
Mexico, it continues in a course west of north, and ter- 
minates, it is supposed on the Frosen Ocean, in about 
lat. 1^ N. 

The different parts of this range are called by differ- 
ent names. The part in South America is called the 
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Andes ; the part ia Mexico, the Cordilleras of Mexie§ f 
and the part north of Mexico, the Rocky Mountains. 
The highest parts of this range are in South America 
and Mexico. There are many summits from 15,000 to 
20,000 feet in height, and several of the loftiest are vol- 
canoes. 

Divisions, America is divided by the isthmus of 
Darien into North and South America. Between these 
two divisions are the West-India islands. 
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Situation. North America is bounded on the E. by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; on the S. E. it is separated from 
South America by the isthmus of Darien ; on the W. 
is the Pacific Ocean. The ^southern extremity is in N. 
lat. 7^ 30'. The limits towards the north have never 
been ascertained. 

Divisions, The three great divisions of North Ame- 
rica are, ' 

1. British America, in the north; 

2. The United States, in the middle, and 

3. Spanish America, in the south. 

These three include the whole of North America, ex- 
cept 

4. Greenland (belonging to Denmark) in the 
northeast, and 

5. The Russian S.ettlements, in the northwest. 
The two last are of little extent, and little conie- 

quence and hardly worthy of mention under a general 
division. ^ 

Climate. The climate on the eastern side of North 
America is much colder than in the same latitudes iD^ 
Europe. 

Mountains* There are two great ranges of moQlK 
tains in North America, the western and the easttfH^ 
The western is by far the longest. It comes from South 
America, over the isthmus of Darien, and after pasditf 
through the whole length of Spaxush America, procee£ 
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ID a direction west of North, till it terminates on the 
Frozen Ocean, in about lat. 70^ N. In its general 
course it is parallel with the coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
from which it is several hundred miles distant. The 
part of this range which is in Mexico, is called the Cor^ 
iUleras of Mexico^ and the part north of Mexico, the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The eastern range is wholly within the United States. 
It runs from southwest to northeast, and in its general 
course is parallel with the Atlantic coast from which it 
is 200 or 300 miles distant. It is 'called the Alleghany 
range. 

Bays or Gulfs. The &Ye largest bays in North America 
are BaffiiiPs Bay^ Hudson'^ s Bay^ the Gulf of St Lawrence^ 
the Gvlf of Mexico, and the Gulf of California. 

Islands. The most important islands are Newfound- 
land, Cape Breton, and St. John's in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; Nantucket and Long-Island, on the coast of 
the United States ; and the Bermuda islands, in lat. 32. 
N. The West-India islands lie between North and South 
America. 

Lakes. There are more large lakes in N. America 
than in any other part of the world. The seven lai^est 
.are Slave Lake, Lake Winnipeg, Lake Superior, Lake 
Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario. 
The last five are very near each other, and form a regu« 
lar chain, by means of short rivers or straits, which run 
from one to the other. 

Rivers. The principal rivers of North America are, 
Mackenzie's, Nelson^s, the St. Lawrence^ the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Del Norte, the Colorado, and the Co- 
lumhifi. 

Mackenzie's river empties' into the Frozen Ocean In 
lat. 70 N. This river is the outlet of Slave Lake. Its 
tdost distant sources are, Unjigah or Peace river, and 
Athapescow, or Elk river; both of which rise in the 
Rocl^ mountains. The Athapescow, after patting 
through Athapescow Lake, unites with the Unjigah, and 
forms Slave river, which empties into Slave Lake. 
From Slave lake to the ocean, the river is culled 
Mackenzie's river. 



; 
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^elsonU rijet empties into the Western sick ef Htti» 
son^s Bay. It is the oatlet of Lake Winnipeg. Its amI 
distant branch Is Saskatchawine rifer, which rises io ths 
Rocky monntains, and flows east into Lake WinniMti 
From lake Winnipeg to Hudson^s Bay it is called Nd* 
son^s river. 

The St. Lawrence empties into the Oolf of St Law^' 
reoce, in lat. 50 N. It is the oatlet of the five great 
lakes, Superior, Horon, Michigan, Erie, and Ontaris^ 
Its general coarse is from S. W. to N. E. 

The Mimsiippi empties into the galf of Meiicai It 
rises near the west end of Lake §aperior» and flons' 
south. The branches of the Mississippi are mighlT 
riyers. The branches are very nameroas, and spreaf 
oat widely, from the Alleghany inountains on the easi 
to the Rocky Moantains on the west 

The Misifmri is a western branch of the MississipiL 
It empties in aboat iat. 38 N. It rises in the Rodqf 
moantains, and flows soatheast From its sooree in im 
Rocky moantains, to the month of the Mississippi, In thi 
Golf of Mexico, is more than 4,{>00 miles.^ I 

Rio del Jiorie empties into the Galf of Mexico In 
t6:N. It rises in the Roeky Moontams in abonl Iat 
N. and its general coarse is southeasterly. . ' 

The Colorado empties into the galf ot Califomfau It 
rises on the west side of the Rocky Moantains, and ttf 
general coarse is soathwesteriy. 

Columbia river empties into the Pacific Oceui in lab 
46^ N. Its sources are among the Rocky Monntains. 

The length of the aboTementioned livers is estiaaatei 
as follows: 





Milu. 


• 


Miiei. 


Mackenzie's, 


2,000 


Mississippi, 


3,000 


Nelson's, 


1,200 


Missouri, 


4,500 


St Lawrence, 


2,000 


Colorado, 


1,000 


Rio del Norte, 


1,800 


Columbia, 


1,200 



indioMt^ When North America was discovered, 
1492, there was not one white man in it The iribe 
continent was in possession of Infians, who geneidhiy i 
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lived a wandering life, and gained their sabsiiBtence by 
hunting and fishing. 

When the whites first came over, they made a few 
small settlements on the Atlantic coast. As they increas- 
ed in nambers, they began to advance into the interior, 
either parchasing the land of the Indians, or driving them 
off by force. The whites have now been increasing and 
advancing for more than three centuries, and the Indians 
have been diminishing and retreating. 

At the present time, the ^ hites are in possession of 
more than one quarter of North America. They occupy 
the southeastern part. If we begin on the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean, and draw a line along the parallel of 30® 
N. lat. till it strikes the Mississippi river, then up the 
MHsissippi to its source near lake Superior ; then down 
Lakes Superior, Huron, £rie, and Ontario, and down the 
river St. Lawrence to its mouth; this line would divide 
North America into two parts. The whites possess 
nearly all the continent South and east of this line, and 
the Indians nearly all north and west of it. In other 
words, the Indians still own all the northern part of Span- 
ish America, the western part of the United States, and 
. nearly the whole of British America. 

The whites are now increasing more rapidly than 
ever. Their settlements ar^ continually advancing to- 
wards the west and north. The Indians are fast meltings 
away before them ; and, in the course of a few centuries, 
probably, there will be few wandering Indians left in 
America. 

With respect to the country at present occupied by the 
Indians, comprehending about three quarters of the con- 
tinent, it may be remarked, that we know very little 
about it. Many parts of it were never explored by a 
white man. We know, in general, that it is inhabited by 
Indians, who live entirely by hunting and fishing, and of 
coarse, that it is in a state of nature, wild and unculti- 
, vated. Even the names of the Indian tribes w)iich in- 
habit this vast country are, in many instances unknown. 
I Jhrof^emeni. In describing North America we shall 
, ^^^tpa in ^ north, with Greenland and the Russian set- 
^mentSj^md then proceed to the three great divi- 
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sions, British America, the United States, and Spanish 
America. 

GREENLAND. 

Situation, Greenland Uelongs to Denmark. It it b 
the northeastern part of North America, having Davii^ 
straits on the west, and the Ocean on the east How 
far it extends north has never been ascertained. To-. 
wards the south, it terminates in a point, called Cape 
Farewell. 

Climate, Greenland is one^f the coldest coiintriei 
on the globe. The eastern coast is generally inacces- 
sible, on account of the ice, with which it is lined all tj^s 
year round. The summers are short { the winters art 
long and gloomy. In a severe winter, many of the bt 
habitants are commonly frozen to death. 

Face of the country. The face of the' country is veiy 
dreary. It is principally made up of naked, barrel 
mountains, whose tops are covered with everlastiof 
ice. The interior^ is wholly inaccessible . on account of 
the ice. 

Productions. In th^ sonthem parts of the country tbe^ij 
are a few miserable trees and shrubs, of a small, stiaM 
growth. There is no wood of a size fit for boilditf 
houses, and that which is used for fuel is principally dim 
wood, which floats in great ^uantities.near the shorti 
and is picked up by the boats. 

The food of the Greenlanders is derived principally 
from seals, birds, and fishes. Sometimes they are re- 
duced to the necessity of living on sea-weed and train oil; 
and in very severe winters, many of them starve to death. 

Population, The whole population is about 14,000, 
and is confined to the sea-coast. The Danes and Nor- 
wegians haVe settlements along the coast, which contaia 
in all about 6,000 or 7,000 souls. The number* of the 
natives, 60 or 70 years ago, was estimated at 20,000. It 
does not now, probably, exceed 7,000. The popolatioB 
has been diminishing for many years. This is owing to 
several causes, but especially to the vast accuqmlatioii of 
ice on their coasts. ^P 
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Religion. The natives were fortnerly Pagans, bat 
through the iDstrumentality of the Moravian missionaries, 
they have, to a considerable extent, been converted to 
Christianity. The missionary settlements are at New 
Hermhut, Lichtenfels, and Lichtenau. 

Character and Manners. The natives are of a low 
stature, brawney, and inclined to corpulency. They 
are indolent, and slow of apprehension, but very quiet 
and good natured. They are extremely filthy in their 
mode of living. In winter, they live in huts, made of 
stone or turf, and fjeveral families usually occupy the 
same building! These huts are warmed by burning 
train oil and moss in a kind of lamp. 

The only employment of the Greenlanders is fi5>hing 
and hunting. They can never live by agriculture ; the 
climate is too cold, and the soil too sterile. 

Before the Moravian missionaries labored among them, 
the Greenlanders were barbarians. They frequently 
buried their old women alive, to g^t rid of the trouble 
and expense of maintaining them. Children have been 
known to bury their own parents in this way. But these 
customs are now abolished, and they have become, to a 
considerable extent, a Christian people. 

Animals. The quadrupeds are rein-deer, foxes, hares, 
dogs, and white bears. The dogs are used as beasts of 
burden ; and draw the sledges of the Greenlanders, 70 
miles a day. 

Sea fowl, eagles, ravens, and other birds of prey are 
very numerous. Whales, porpoises, ^nd other fish 
abound on the coast. Greenland is valuable principally 
on account of its fisheries. 

But the animal of most importance to the Greenlander 
is the seal. It is every thing to him. The flesh of the 
seal is his principal food ; the oil is instead of wood for 
fuel ; out of the skin he makes his boat, tent and clothea; 
the fibres of the sinews answer for thread ; even the 
bones and entrails are found to b^ valuable. Catching 
seals is the principal employment of the inhabitants. It 
is a difficult and dangerous business ; but to excel in it is 
the highest pride of the Greenlander. The man wha 
cannot catch seals is looked upon with contempt, 

4 
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RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS. 

The Russian settlements in North America are on the 
northwest coast. They extend from Cape Prince of 
Wales, at Behring^s str&its, near iat 65^ N. to Portlock 
harbor, near Iat. 58^. Thej contain, in alJ, about 1000 
white inhabitants^ The number of Indians tributary. to 
the Russians, is more than 60,000. The principal em- 
ployment of the Indians is fishing and hunting for the 
Russians, who pay them for their furs in heads and to- 
bacco. The mode of liying and character of these In* 
dians, in many points, resemble those of the Greenlaoden. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Situation, British America comprehends. all that part 
of North America, which lies north of the United State% 
excepting Greenland and the Russian settlements. 

Divisions. Not more than one tenth part of this yast, 
country is in the possession of the whites. This part k 
in the southeast, along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and the five great lakes, and embraces the island ef 
Newfoundland^ and the four following provinces. 

1. Nova Scotia. , 

2. New Brunswick. 

3. Lower Canada. 

4. Upper Canada. 

All British America, not included in the abovemen- 
tioned divisions, is generally called New Britain^ and is 
in the possession of the Indians. 

Government. The island of Newfoundland is under 
the government of an admiral. All the rest of British 
America is under a governor general, whose residence is 
at Q,uet»ec. Besides the governor general, each of the 
four provinces has a governbr, who is styled lieutenant 
governor. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Situation. Newfoundland is an island, 380 miles lonffy 
separated from Labrador by the itraits of Beilisle. ItM 
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bounded bj tbe Gulf of St. Lawreoce oo the west, and 
on all other sides by the At4aotJC. 

Face of the country. The country is hilly, and the soil- 
barren ;. the coasts are high and bold, and abound with 
fine harbors. The interior of the islaoJ has never been 
explored. 

Fisheries. Newfoundland owes all its importance to the 
fisheries, which are carried on upon its shores, and upon 
the banks, which lie to the southeast of the island. The 
Grand Bank lies 100 miles from the southeast extremity 
of the island. It is 300 miles long, and 75 broad. East of 
this is Green Bank^ 240 miles long, and 1 20 broad. No less 
than 3,000 sail of small craft, belonging to Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, are employed in these 
fisheries. They are an excellent nursery for seamen. 
' Towns, All the principal towns are on the southeast 
side of the island, in the oeighhorhood of the fisheries. 

St,John'*s is the capital, it contained in 1815 about 
12,000 inhabitants, but three dreadful fires, in the win- 
ters of J 816 and 1817, laid nearly the whole of the town 
in ashes. Placentia and Bonavista are next in size add 
importance. 

Population, The population is yery fluctuating. It 
depends upon the state of the fisheries. In 1813, when 
the fisheries were most prosperous, it amounted to nearly 
70,000. The largest portion of the settlers has usually 
been from Ireland. 

Religion, More than three quarters of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics. The rest are Protestants, of yari- 
ous denominations. 

Government, This island belongs to Great Britain, and 
is under the government of'an admiral. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Situation, Nova Scotia is a nprrow peninsula, more 
than 300 miles long, stretching from southwest to north- 
east. It is bounded on the north by the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; on the west by the Bay of Fundy ; on the 
northwest by the province of New Brunswick ; and on 
all other jides by the Atlantic Ocean. 
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History, No settlements, of any conseqaence, irer 
nade in this country till the year 1749. In that yeai 
the English government sent oat a colony of about 300^^ 
persons, who settled at Halifax. For several years, th^Jrfr 
mete much distarbecf by the French from Canada, ani^ 
the Indians ; but the conquest of Canada by the Englit^ 
in 1760, put an end to these tioubies ; emigrants thoMg^ 
came over from E4)gland in great numbers, and ihcr 
colony has eyer since advanced rapidly in wealth and 
population. 

Divisions. Nova Scotia is divided into 9 eoaotie^ 
which are subdivided into 37 townships. 



Cowiiies. Chief Towns, 

Hants, Windsor. 

Kiiig^s, Comwallis. 



C&urUiei. Ckitf Toim^ 

Shcjbumei SMbume* • 

Q,aeen% Liverpool. 

Luoenburi^h, LuneDboiYhi 

Sydney, Mandiestier, 

Comberlaod, Cumberliod. 



AnnapoHd, Annapolis. 

Population, The pbpulation is estimated at more thas 
100,000. The great body of the people are of English 
origin ; principally emigrants from New England. Aftef 
these, the Scotch and Irish settlers are most numeroqi. 
The Mickmack Indians were the aborigines of the pro- 
vince, and still inhabit the shore east of Halifax. Tiiej 
are diminishing in numbers. 

Religion and Learning, The established religion U 
that of the Church of England. There is one Bishop, 
whose diocese includes Nova Scotia, New Brunswicl^ 
and the islands of Cape Breton and Prince Edward. 

There is a College at Windsor, which has a valuable 
library, and several scholarshiiM. Schools are established 
in all the Tillages. 

Chief Towns, Halifax, the capital, is situated on 
Chebucto Bay, in the centre of the peninsula. It has a 
spacious and commodious harbor, of a bold an^ safe en* 
trance, and is the principal naval station belonging to 
Great Britain, in North Amerioi. The population If 
15,000. 

Liverpool is on the Atlantic coast, 45 miles S. W.^ 
(lalifaxy and has considerable trade, JPtc^on, oq the fiitiC 
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I Lawrence, 100 miles N. E. of Halifax, has a 
MT. Great qoantities of timber are exported from 
ra to Great Britain. 

wimeree. Fbh and lumber are the staple commodt* 
and are exported in great qaantities to Great Britain 
he West Indies. Plaster of Paris of a fine qoalitj is 
exported to the United States. 
U. The N. £. part of the peninsula presents a 
nj and barren aspect ; bat the coanties to the S. W. 
aUfax, and ^long the Bay of Fondj, have a rich soO, 
)rodace good crops of grain. 

\ys. The bays and harbors on the coast of Norm 
a are Terj nameroos. The Baj of Fondjr is re- 
Lable for its tides, which rise in some parts to 40 
and in some to 60. The rise of the tide is so rapid, 
cattle feeding on the shore are often suddenly over- 
1 by it, and drowned. 

ands. Prince Edward's island, formerly called Si, 
'«, is more than 100 miles long, it is in the Golf of 
awn* nee, west of Cape Breton, and near the northern 
: of Noya Scotia. The principal town is Charlotte- 
L The population is about 800. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

tuation. New Brunswick is bounded on the N. by 
er Canada ; on the E. by the Gulf of St Lawrence ; 
18 S. £. by NoYa Scotia, and the Bay of Fundy ; on 
tV. by Maine and Canada. 

iief Towns. Frederickton is the capital. It b on St 
\^8 river, about 80 miles from the mouth, at the head 
oop nayigation. 

he city of St. John is the largest town. It is near 
nouth of St. John^s river. The population in 1822 
estimated 'at 8,000. 

opulaiion. The population of the province is esti- 
id atmore than 60,000. 

%ys. The principal bays are Passamaquoddy bay, bor- 
[)g on Maine; the bay of Fundy ; Chignecto bay, which 
I arm of the bay of Fundy ; Merramichi and Cbaleur 
, which communicate with the Gulf of ^l«\A.^x%\i^^^ 
4* 
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Rivers. St. John's river is the principal river tk> (A 
province. It rises in Maine, and empties into the ftsf-r 
Fundy. It is navigable for sloops 80 miles, and for Imf 
200. The common route from the city of St. Joho t 
Quebec is up this river. 

Merramichi river enters into Merramichi bay. k^ 
abounds with salmon. 

Soil and Productiom. The lands on the rivers, espa.^ 
cially on St. John^s river, and its branches, are very ricl^ 
and fertile. The pines on this river are the laiveit iw 
British America, and afford a considerable supply of oiasli- 
for the British navy. 

The timber, with which the uplands are covere(l,«i4 
the codfish, salmon, and herring, which abound in th^ 
rivers, and on the coasts, are the principal prodoctionrof 
ihe country, and are exported in considerable quantitiiSi 

LOWER CANADA. 

Situation. Lower Canada lies on both sides of the 
river St. Lawrence, from its mouth to Lake St Francis. 
It is bounded N. by New Britain ; £. by the Oulf of 8t 
Lawrence ; S. E and S. by New Brunswick, Maine, NeW 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. S. W. and W. by 
Upper Canada. 

Divisions. Lower Canada is divided into distriets, 
which are subdivided into counties. The counties* are 
divided into townships, seignories, and parishes. 

Chief Towns. Qvebec, the capital of Lower Cana^ 
and of all British America, stands on the north side oi 
the St. Lawrence, at its confluence with the river Sk 
Charles, about 350 miles from the sea. The towa 'is 
divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper town, which 
is built on a high, steep rock, is a place of great natural 
strength, and is extremely well fortified. — The Lower 
town is much the smallest part, and is inhabited princi* 
pally by tradesmen and sailors. It is situated at the foot 
of the rock ; and from the fortifications of the Upper 
town, you look down upon it as from a very high steeple; 
when the cannon of the fortifications are discharged, the j 
balls fiy far above the tope of the highest houses. f]nHr I 
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population of the city, in 1820, was 18,000. The conn- 
try around Quebec presents much sublime and beautiful 
scenery. 

Montreal is situated on the east side of an island in 
the St. Lawrence, at the head of ship navigation. It is 
180 miles above Quebec, and 200 below Lake Ontario. 
The population, in 1818, was estimated at 25,000. The 
commerce of the city is extensive ; the principal branch 
is the fur trade. 

Trots Rivieres, or Three Rivers is pleasantly situated, 
on the north side of the St. Lawrence, half way between 
Quebec and Montreal, 90 miles from each. It' was for- 
merly the seat of the French government. It contains 
about 2,500 inhabitants. 

Population, The number of inhabitants, in 1823, was 
427,465, a majority of whom were of French origin. 
The principal settlements are along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Religion, A majority of the inhabitants are of the 
Roman Catholic religion ; but Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, and other Protestant sects are fast increasing 
in numbers. 

History, This country was originally settled by the 
French, and remained in their possession until 1759, 
when an English army, under Genera] Wolfe, took Que- 
bec ; and, soon after, the whole province surrendered to 
the British. 

At the commencement of the American revolution, in 
1775, this province was invaded by the American troops ; 
— Montreal was taken, and an attack was made upon 
Quebec, but it failed ,* General Montgomery was slain, 
and his troops routed. 

Commerce. The commerce of this province has been 
rapidly increasing for many years. The principal arti- 
cles of export are furs, lumber, pot-ashes, grain, pork 
and beef. The produce of Upper Canada, is brought 
down the St. Lawrence and exported from Montreal. 

Climate, The winters are long, and the cold intense. 
The ice on the rivers Is usually two feet thick. The 
weather is very warm in summer, and vegetation re- 
markably rapid. " 
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Fact of the eoimify, &c. Several raogefl of 
niD from the coast, into the interior, in parallel fiBfp/L 
The vallies between, baye a fertile soil, jielding 
and grain in abundancel The greater part of the 
try is still covered with forests. 

Rivtrt. The St. Lawrence runs throa^ this provl 
from soQthwest to northeast, and empties Into, the 
of St. Lawrence* 

The Outawas river empties into the St LawreneOf '- 
near Montreal. It rises in the high lands, between Lake 
Huron and Hudson's Bay. — ^The iSbfeZ/eand the A. Fnm^ 
ds empty into the St. Lawrence from the south,*betWM« 
Montreal and Qnebec. The Sorelle is the oatlet of Lake ' 
Champlain. — ^Th^ Chaudiere comes from the soath, ail 
empties into the St Lawrence near Qaeheo. 

JVatural Curionties. The celebrated falhi of Moatm» ' 
rency are near the month of a river of the same naaOt. 
which empties into the St Lawrence, 9 miles- helonf/- 
Qnebec. The river pours over a precipice, and in^tantW^ 
falls perpendicularly to the astonishing depth of 84tt fee^ 
presenting a* scene of wonderful beauty and grandeur. 
These faUs are in full view, as you sail up and down the 
St. Lawrence. 

Island. The island of Cape BreUmy in the Onlf of St 
Lawrence, is attached to this province. It lies northeait 
of Nova Scotia, from which it is separated by a narrow 
strait, called the Gut of Canso. In 1743, when this island . 
belonged to France, the fisheries on its shores were veiy. 
productive, and employed no less than 27,000 seswneC 
At present, the principal employment of the inhaU'tants 
is the working of the coal mines. The population of 
the island is about 3,000. 

UPPER CANADA. 

Situation. Upper Canada is that peninsular tract of 
country, which lies between the river Outawas and thd 
great lakes, Ontario, Erie and Huron. It is bounded 
on the east, south and west by the United States, from 
which it is separated by the St Lawrence and the Lakes; 
on the northeast by Lower Canada, from which it li 
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separated by Oatawas river ; on the Dorthwest by New 
Britain. ^ 

Divisions, The settled part of this province is divided 
into 8 districts, which are subdivided into 24 counties, 
and these arc again divided into 156 townships. 



Districts. 

Eastern, 

Johnstown, 

Midland, 

Newcastle, 



Chief Towns. 
Cornwall. 
Prescott. 
Kingston. 
Newcastle. 



Districts. 

Home, 

Niagara, 

London, 

Western, 



Chief Tonmt. 

York. 

Queenstown. 

Sandwich. 



Population, Upper Canada is a new country, and tht 
popolation increases with great rapidity. In 1783, it was 
estimated at only 10,000; in 1814, at 83,000. It will 
probably continue to increase rapidly for many years. 
The settlements, at present, are conlined to the neigh- 
borhiiod of the St. Lawrence, and the shores of the great 
lakes ; but they are fast extending into the interior. The 
settlers are principally emigrants from the United States. 

Face of the country^ soil, &c. The country on the St. 
Lawrence and the lakes is a fine level country, with a 
rich soil, well adapted for cultivation. There is a great 
quantity of fertile land, at present unoccupied, in this 
province, but the settlements are fast extending over it. 
Much of the interior has never been explored. 

Chief Towns. York is the seat of government. It is 
regularly laid out, on the northwest side of lake Ontario, 
has a beautiful and commodious harbor, and about 3,000 
inhabitants. ' 

Kingston stands at the egress of the St. Lawrence from 
lake Ontario. It is the most flourishing town in the 
province, and contains about 2,000 inhabitants. It has 
an excellent harbor, and, in time of war, is the principal 
station for the British shipping on lake Ontario. 

JSTewark is at the mouth of Niagara river, where it 
enters lake Ontario. Queensiown is on the same river, 
7 miles from Newark. Chippeway is on the same river, 
10 miles above Queenstown, and 3 abov% Niagara falls. 
Fort Erie is at the head of Niagara river, at its egress 
from lake Eri^t Maiden and Sandwich are 9outh of De« 
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troit, OD the river which connects lake St. Clair with 
lake Erie. 

Lakes. Besides the great Lakes, Ontario^ Erie, and 
Huron, which are on the boundary of the province, there 
is a chain of small lakes stretching from lake Huron to 
lake Ontario. The first is lake Simcoe, winch emptie* 
itself through Severn river into lake Huron ; near lake 
Simcoe are the Shallow lakes, which emptjr through a 
•hort river into Rice lake. Rice lake empties through 
Trent river into the bay of Quioti, which opens into lake 
Ontario near Kingston. Lake Kcoising is a large lake^ 
which empties itself into the north side of lake Haroo, 
through French river. 

Rivers, The following rivers n^ake a part of the 
boundary of the province ; Outawas river, which sepa- 
rates it from Lower Canada ; the Su Lawrence, which 
separates it from New York ; Niagara river, which con- 
nects lake Erie with lake Ontario, and separates the 
province from New York ; the river St. Clair, which 
connects lake Huron with lake St. Clair, and separates 
the province from Michigan territory. 

Grand river is a large stream which runs into lake 
Erie, near the east end. The land for six miles on each 
side of this river, from its mouth to its source, is in the 
possession of the Six Nations of Indians. 

The Thames rises near the sources of Grand river, 
and flows southwest into lake St. Clair. 

Bay. The bay of Quinti is a long narrow harbor, at 
the northeast end of lake Ontario. It is 70 miles longi 
and from 1 to 6 broad, and affords safe navigation throngh 
its whole length. 

Commerce. The commerce of this province hitherto^ 
has been carried on, principally through the St. Law- 
rence ; but when the great canal from lake Erie to 
Hudson river is completed, the trade of the western part 
of the province will probably go through that channel. 
The principal exports are wheat, and other agricultoral' 
productions. 

Climate, The province is in a more southern latitude 
than Lower Canada, and the climate is muoh warmer. 
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NEW BRITAIN. 

Situation, New Britain comprehendf all that part of 
British America, wbicb lies north and norihivest ot U|»|er 
and Lower Canada, it is a vast conntr^, extending t'rom 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east, to the Pacilic on the 
w^st ; and from Canada and the United States on the 
south, to the Frozi^n Ocean on the north. 

Divisions. Hudson^s Bay divider this country into two 
parts. The easUm and the we^Unu The eastern is sub- 
divided into Labrador and East Main ; and the western 
into J^ew South Wales and A'iw \urth Waits, 

Face of the country. This is a dreary, desolate country. 
The surface^ to a great extent, is naked rocic, or covered 
with a soii so thin^ that nothing but moss, and shrubs, or 
stinted trees can gron upon it. There are innumerable 
lakes and ponds of fresh water scattered over the whole 
country. 

Bays, The two principal bays are Baffin'* s and Hud' 
son^s. The southern part of Hudson^s bay is called 
James bay. 

Lakes, The small lakes are too*many to be enume* 
rated. The three largest are Slave lake, Jiihapescaw lake 
or lake of the hills, and lake Winnipeg, 

Rivers. Mackenzie'^ s n\eT^vrYik,h is the outlet of Slave 
lake, and Nelson*s river, which is the outlet of lake Win* 
nipeg, are among the greatest rivers in North America. 
Unjigah and Athapesct/w rivers are the remote sources of 
Mackenzie's river ; and the Saskatchawine is the remote 
source of Nelson's river. 

Churchill and Severn rivers empty into the western 
side of Hudson's bay. Albany^ Moose and Rupert riven 
empty into the southern part of James bay. 

Productions. The climate is so cold, and the soil so 
barren, that nothing of the vegetable kind can flourish 
here. Wild animals are abundant. The principal are 
beavers, bears, deer, raccoons and anusquashes.. 

Fur Trade, New Britain is the region of the^ur trade. 
On all the principal lakes, and at the mouths and forks 
of nearly all the considerable rivers, there are trading 
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hoiiaes, efltabltibed by the English. Here the Indmns 
bring the fan of th« minBlB which they kill in hunting, 
snd sell Iheni far bluketa, gone, ponder, beads. Sic. 

The far Imle k urrimf on b; two coirpaates of mer- 
chaotK ; tbe Hudion?! Bow Compniiy, and th^ JVorrAronf 
Company. The trade of the former is continfd tn ihe 
neigblioiirlKod of HndaoD'b hay; that of the latter et- 
tendi from liike Wlimipef to ihe Rocky mountain 
the Frozen Ocean. The NorlhweBt Company is 
po«ed of HoBtreai wrchaBta. 

Mode of tnatlting. The only mode of lriiTelliD|;r in I 
thii desolate. coantiT, b in bircli hmk canoes. With I 
these the inbabitann pats up and donn the rivers anjl 
lakes, and vrbenthey meet with a rapid, or wish to pa«| J 
from one river to aDOtbor, they get out of the caoMj 
and carry it on their ihouldei^. In this way, the mej(^ 
engaged is the fpr trade travel thousands of miles, t * 
cany aH their E^odt 
' SettlemenU. The Horvrina miH^ionnrtea have S si 

nttlements nDOng the Esquimaux Indians, on the c 

of Labrador, viz. ^cofc, jVai'n, and Hvpedalf. Thesi^^ 
and tbe forts and louses eitablished by those engaged i^j 
the fiir trade, are the only settlements of white mes. 
The priocfpal forfa are Fort Chepevcyan, on AthapescoV 
lake, CAurcUU, St the meath of Churchill river, and Fortf 
at the mouth of Nelson's river. 

/n^pfrjhwitt. Tbe Erqnimaiix Indians inhabit tbe coast 
of Labrador, and the Bfaorea of the Frozen Ocean. They 
«re of the same race with the Green l.mders. Like them, 
they live principally on seals and wha)p!<, and confine 
themselves to the sea coail. The interior is inhabited 
by various tribes of Kntstene am and Chepewyaa Indiaoii 
Their nomber is nnknown. 

UNITKD STATES. 

IRtaatian. The United Slates is the great mldiii 
division of Norih America. It extends from BrilfaK 
America en the north, to Spanish America on (he mmlh^ 
And from the Atlaptlc Oceaa on the east, ta the.Facifii- ' 
.mtha west. \ 
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CwU Divisions. This extensive count rj is divided 
into 24 Siatesj 5 Tewriiories^ and I District. The states 
are divided into eastern^ middle^ smUhern^ and western. 
Th^ names of the States and their capital towns are 
given in the following table. ^ 



Eastern 

States, 

or 

New 

England. 



Middle 
States. 



Southern 
States. 



Western 

SjATES. 



Territot 

RTES. 



\ 



States. 

1. Mdoe, 

2. New Hampshire, 

3. Vermont, 

4. Massachusetts, 

5. Rhode island, 

6. Connecti/:ut, 

7. New York, 

8. New Jersey, 

9. Pennsylvania, 
10. Delaware, 
U. Maryland, 

12. Virginia, 

13. North Carolina, 

14. South Carolina, 

15. Georgia, 

16. Alabama, 

17. Mississippi, 
Ll8. Louisiana, 

19. Tennessee, 

20. Kentucky, 

21. Ohio, 
I 22. Indiana, 

23. Illinois, 
^24. Missouri, 

" Michigan, 
Northwest, 
Missouri, 
Arkansas, 
Florida^ 



District of Columbia, 
5 



Chief Ttraons. 
Portland. 
Concord. 
Monlpelier. 
Boston. 

Providence and 
Newport 
Hartford and ^ 
New Haven. 

Albany. 

Trenton. 

Harrisburg. 

Dover. 

Annapolis. 

Richmond. 

Raieigh. 

Columbia. 

Milledgevillc. 

Cahawba. | 

Monticello. 

New Orleans^ 

Murfreesboro'i 
Frankfort. 
Columbus. 
Corydon. ^ 
Kaskaskia., 
St. Louis. 

Detroit. 

Little Rock. 
St. Augustine. 

WAfiHIKGTON. 



; 
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Lake.^. Lake Michigan and lake Clismplain are the two ^ 
Knrgfcst lakes, which lie wholly within the United States. 
Lakes Ontario^ Erie^ Huron and Superior are on the 
boundary between the United States and British America. 

Mountains. The two principal ranges of monntRiDS 
are, the Rocky mountains in the west, and the Jilleghany 
moun coins in the east. The Rocky mountains come from 
Spanish America, and running northwest, nearly parallel 
with the coast of the Pacific ocean, pass into British 
America. The Alleghany mountains run parallel with 
the Atlantic coast, from Georgia, through Tennessee) 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania to New York. 

* Rivers, Among the principal rivers are 1 . Connecticut 
river, which divides Vermont from New Hampshire, and 
passing through Massachusetts and Connecticut, runs into 
Long Island sound. 2. Hudson^ w-hich rises near lake 
Champlain, and running south empties into the Atlantic 
bclew New York city. 3u Delainare^ which separates 
New Jersey from Pennsylvania, and runs Into Delaware 
bay. 4. Potomac^ which separates Maryland from Vir-. 
ginia, and empties into Chcsapeak bay. 5. Savannah^ 
which separates South Carolina from Georgia, and 
empties itself into the Atlantic. 6. The great river 
Mississippi^ which rises near lake Superior, and runmng 
south empties into the gulf of Mexico. 7. The Ohioj 
which rises near lake Erie, and separating the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, from Virginia and Kentucky, 
empties into the Mississippi. 8, 9, and 10. Missouri^ 
Arkansas,, and Red rivers^ all of which rise in ihe Rocky 
mountains, and run southeast into the Mississippi. 11. 
Columbia river, which rises west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, and empties into the Pacific ocean. 

JVaturjal divisions. The most important natural division 
13 made by the Mississippi river. This river runs from 
north to south, through the whole length of the United 
Stales, and divides it into two parts. The western part 
is a wilderness, inhabited by Indians; the eastern is, to a 
great extent, a cultivated country, inhabited by white 
men. 

In the part of the United States lying east of the 
Mississippi, a natural division i^ made by the Alleghany 
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mountains. The states lying' wholly west of these moan- 
tains are called Western States. Those on the east o( 
the monntaiDS, generally border on the Atlantic ocean/ 
and are called 'Atlantic States. 

The rivers. Hudson and Potomac divide' the Atlantic 
States into three parts. Those east of the Hudson are 
called Eastern States^ or New England; those between 
the Hudson and the Potomac, are called Middle States ; 
and those south of the Potomac, including the three 
which border on the gulf of Meiico, arc called Southern 
States. . 

Shape. The part of the United States cast of the 
Mississippi, is narrow in the south, and grows wider as 
yon proceed north. It resembles the trnnk of a tree, 
with two short thick branches. New York and the 
Eastern States make one branch, and the Michigan and 
Northwest Territories make the other. The rest of the 
States constitute the trunk. The parallel of 36^ 30' 
north lat. which is the boundary between Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and between Virginia and North Carolina, 
cuts the trunk into two nearly equal parts. 

EASTERN STATES, OR NEW ENGLAND. 

Situation. The Eastern States are those which lie east 
of Hudson river, viz. — Maine^ J^ew Hampshirf^ Vermont,, 
Massachusetts^ Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

Seacoast. New England has a long bold seacoast, 
abounding with as fine harbours as any in the world. 

Face of the country. The western part is mountainous ; 
the rest is hilly ; but, in some places, spreads out into 
plains. 

Mountains. The Green mountain and White mountain 
ranges run from north to south through the whole length 
of New England. The Green mountains commence near 
the Canada line, and passing through Vermont and Mas- 
sachusetts, terminate at New Haven, in the southern 
part of Connecticut. The White mountain range com- 
mences also near the Canada line, and ninning in a 
southerly direction through New Hampshire into Massa- 
chusetts, divides a little below NoT\!^i8k\s\^\.ow voXa V«^ 
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branches. The western branch, called the Mount Tom 
range, crosses Connecticat river, and runniog a littlt 
west of south, terminates at New Haven, aboot two 
miles from the southern extremity of the Green tnoan- 
iam range. The eastern branch runs directly south, and 
terminates at Lyme, which is sitClated on the east l|pnk 
of Connecticut river, at its mouth. 

Climate, In the spring of the year, cold, damp, pierc- 
ing east winds prevail, which are very disagreeable ; 
the climate, notwithstanding, is healthy, except to those 
who have pulmonary complaints. 

Rive0, The Connecticut is the great rivcfr of New 
England. It rises^ near the Canada line, separates Ver- 
mout from New Hampshire, ftod passes through Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut into Long Island sound. 

St)il and Productions. The soil of New England if 
well fitted for grazing. Grass is the staple production. 
On this^ large numbers of cattle are fed, which furnish 
an abundance of beef, for exportation. 

MAINE, 

Situation, Maiue is in the northeast extremity of the 
United States. On the north and east are the Bdtish 
provinces of Lower Canada and New Brunswick ; on the 
south is the Atlantic, and on the west. New Hampshire. 
It has more seacoast, and more good harbours, than any 
other state in the Union. 

Divisions. The state is divided into 9 counties, viz. 

Counties. Pop-inlHW. Chief Tovmt. 

1. York, 46.283 York. 

2. Cumberland, 49.445 Portland. 

3. Lincoln, 53,189' Wiscasset. 

4. Hancock, ol,290 Casline. 

5. Washington, 12,744 Afachias. 

6. Oxford, 27^04 Paris. 

7. Ken ne beck, 4S,623 Augusta. 

8. Somerset, 21,787 Norridgewock. 

9. Penobscot, 13,870 IJangor. 

298,335 
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The five first named couoties border on the seacoatt ; 
the rest lie behind them, in the interior. 

Bays, The principal bajs are Coico^ Penobscot^ French' . 
mafi*^ and Passamaijuoddy. 

Rivers. The Penobscot rises from the lakes in the 
northwest part of the state, and afler ranning in a cir- 
cuitoas course, flows into Penobscot baj. It. is naviga- 
ble 30 miles, to Bangor, for large vessels, and for boats, 
60 miles further. 

The Kennebeck rises also from the lakes in« the north- 
west, and enters the ocean 16 miles below Bath. It is 
navigable 45 miles to Augusta. The Androscoggin is a 
branch of the Kepnebeck, and joins it near its mouth. 

Saco river rises among the White mountains in New 
Hampshire, and running in a S. £. direction, empties 
west of Portland. PisccUaqua river forms a part of the 
boundary between Maine and New Hampshire. The St. 
Croix forms the boundary between the United States and 
New Brunswick. 

Lakes. Umhagogldke lies partly in Maine and partly 
in New Hampshire. Moosehead lake, in the northwest 
part of the state, is the largest lake in New England. It 
is the source of the eastern branch of the Kennebeck. 
There are several other very large lakes in the north 
and northwest, but very little is known about them, the 
country around not having yet been explored. 

Small lakes abound in every part of the district. 

Chief Towns. Portland, the capital, and much (he 
largest town, is built on a peninsula in Casco bay. The 
harbour is deep, safe, capacious, and seldom frozen over. 
In 1815, it was the eighth town in the United States in 
amount of shipping. Population, in 1820, 8,581. 

Bath is on the western side of the Kennebeck river, 
16 miles from the sea, at the head of winter navigation. 
A very large amount of shipping is owned here. Bruns" 
wick is on the Androscoggin, near its mouth. 

WiscassU is on the Sheepscot, a few miles east of the 
Kennebeck, and 12 miles from the sea. The river is 
here navigable for the largest vessels. 

Hallowell lies on both sides of the Kennebeck, 40 miles 
from its mouth. — Augusta lies on the same river^ direcUv 
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above Hallowell. York^ near the southwest eototStm, 
the state, is one of the oldest towns m the United StaMfpj 
It was settled in 1630. ** 

Population. This state contained, in 1620, 296,9W 
inhabitants. The part near the seacoast is the moil 
popnlons ; particnlarlj in the southwest. The noirthert 
half of the state is yet uninhabited, and almost onei- 
plored. There is so much vacant fertile land, that the 
population of Maine will doubtless increase rapidlj for 
many years. 

Education.' Bowdoin College jin Bronswiek, is a floufrisk* 
Ing institution. It has a lai^e property in lands, which ia 
time will be veij raluable. The library contains about 
S,O0tf Volumes. ' _ ^ 

A Theological Seminary, supported by Congregation- 
alists, has been established 'at Bangor, and another, sup- 
ported by Baptists, at Waterrille. 

Religion. The CongregatiOBalists and Baptists are the 
prevailing denominations. 

Government. Maine was formerly united with Mas- 
sachusetts, under the title of the DiHriet of Maine^ but is 
1820, the union wad amicably dissolved, and Maine wai 
erected into an independent state. ' 

Soil and productitms. Along the seacoast, the land il 
poor. In the heart of the state, between the Kennebeck 
and Penobscot, there is a fine, fertile soil, yielding graMp 
and grain in abundance. The eastern and western parti 
of the state are less productive ; the northern halt is a 
wilderness, about which little is known. 

Commerce, A large portion of this state is yet unia- 
habited, and covered with forests. This is the case 
around the heads of all the principal rivej^. Henea 
lumber^ at present, is the great article of export. It il 
brought down all the principal rivers in large quantitieif 

Maine is finely situated for commerce. It has an-ei« 
tensive seacoast, abounding with good harbours. In amount 
of shipping, it is already the fourth state in the Union. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

^tuation. New Hampshire lies between Maine on the 
e^st, and Connecticut river, which dividet it from V^ 
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moot, on -the west. On the north, it touches Lower 
Canada, and on the flouth, Mastachiisetts. On the soath- 
east, it borders on the ocean for 18 mUes. 

Shape, It is narrow in the north, and grows wider as 
yon proceed south, resembling, a fan, with its handle 
towards the nbrth. 

Divin&ns, This state is divided into 7 counties ; Ti2. 

Countie*. Pop. in 1830. Chief Towrur, 

Rockingham, 41,600 Portsmouth, Uxeter. 

Strafford, 51,117 Dover, G'dmanton. 

Hillsborough, 34^600 Amherst. . 

Merrimack, 32f930 Concord. 

Cheshire, 45.376 Keene, Charlestownp Walpole. 

Grafton, 32^89 Hanover, Haverhill, Flymoatb. 

Coos, 5,549 Lancaster. 

244,161 * 

Face of the countryf mountains^ 4^e. Near the seacoast 
the land is leviel. In the west and north it rises into 
lofty mountains. The tVhile monntaiof*, in the north, 
are the highest in the United States. The loftiest peak 
is mount Washington ; it is nearly 7,000 feet high. 

Lakes. Winnipiseogee lake is near the centre of the 
state. It is 23 miles ioog« Umbagog is in the northeast, 
and lies partly in Maine. Squam lake is a few miles 
north of Winnipiseogee. Sunapee lake is in the west, and 
empties itself through Sugar river into the Connecticut. 

Rivers. Connecticut river divides this state from Ver- 
mont. It is navigable to Bath, a few miles above Haver- 
hill. The Merrimack rises in the White mountains, near 
the sources of the Saco, and running south through the 
centre of the state, passes into Massachusetts. It re« 
ceives the waters of Winnipiseogee lake from the east. 
The Piscataqua flows into the ocean at Portsmouth. It 
forms part of the boundary between this state and 
Maine. 

Chief Towns, Portsmouth^ the largest town in the 
state, is on the seacoast, near the mouth of Piscataqua 
river. The harbour is one of the best on the continent, 
being sufficiently deep for vessejs of any size ; protected 
from every wind ; never frozen ; and so well forti^^ 
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bj nature, that only a small expense ia necessary to render 
it impregoable. i>opulation, id iSiO, 7,3!^7. 

Exeter in about 15 miles S. W- from Portsmouth. 
Phillips Exeter Academy is in this town. 

Concord, the seat of governmeot, is a Qouiishing tono ' 
on the Merrimack. Bj meaos of the Merrimack and the 
Middlesex canal, there is Don a boat communicalion he- 
tireeD this town and Boston, which much increases ib( 
importance. Much of the trade of the upper country 
centres here. Fopalation, in 1880, 2,838. 

RaniTer, the seat of Dartmouth College, is on Con- 
necticut river. Haverhill is a flourishing; town on the 
same riTer above Hanover. 

Education. Dartmouth colleg^e, at Hanover^ is one of 
the oldest, and most respectable colleges in the United 
States. There is a medical school connecled with the 
college. 

Phillips Academy, at Exeter, is the best endowed 
Academy in New England. It has funds to the amoool 
of 80,000 dollars, a library of 700 volumes, and a loatb- 
ematical apparatus. 

Population. New tiampshire contained, in 18i0, 
S44,l(il inhabilanls. The great mass of the populatioD 
is in the southern half of the stale. North of VVinjopi- 
Beogee lake there are very few inhabitants, except «i 
Connecticut river. 

Rttigion. The Baptists and Congregalionalists are tbc 
prevailing denominations. 

Commerce. New Hampshire has but one sea-port 
Boston, in Massachusetts, b the centre of trade for the 
greater part of this state. The Middlesex canal, in Maa- 
aachuselts, connects Merrimack river with Boston har- 
bour, and opens a water cummiiuication betiveen that 
town and all the counlry oD the Merrimack, and lake 
Winnipiseogee. 

Curiosity. The JVotcA or Gap in the White Monntaioi 
is a great curiosity. Il is a deep and narrow defile. ThtJ 
mountain appears as if it were cloven down i^uile to iU| 
liase, perpendicnl^Krly 00 one aide, and on the o 
an angle of 45 degreea. The roaJ which haa bee^ 
throogb this pass, ia crossed, by the river Saco, ^ 
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here forms a .succession of beautifal cascades. The 
scenery is strikingly grand and picturesqne. 

VERMONT. 

Situation. Vermont is bounded north by Lower Cana- 
da ; east by New Hampshire, from which it is separated 
by Connecticut river ; south by Massachusetts ; and west 
by New York, from which it is separated in part by Lake 
Champlain. 

Shape. Vermont is broad In the north, and grows nar- 
row as you proceed south. It resembles a fan, with its 
handle towards the south. New Hampshire and Vermont, 
taken together, form quite a regular four-sided figwre. 

Divisions. Vermont is divided into 1 3 counties ; viz. 



Counties. 
Benning;tofi, 
Windham* 
Rutland, 
Windsor* 
Addison, 
Chittenden* 
Fraidriin* 



Onoge, 
CiledoD 



ODia* 



OrleiQs, 

WaslungtoOy 

Gittidlsle, 



Pep. in 1820. 
16,125 

28,457 
29,983 

38,233 

30.469 

16.055 

17.192 

24,681 

16|669 

3,284 

6,976 

14,113 

3,527 



ffkief Town*. 

Bennington. 

Brattieborougb. 

Rutland. 

Windsor. 

Middlebury. 

Bipiington. 

St. Albans. 

Kewbury. 

Danville. 

Guiklhall. 

Derby. 

Montpeliera 

Alburgh> 



Face of the country^ mountains^ ^c. Vermont is a moun- 
tainous country. The Chreen mountains run from north 
to south, through the whole length of the state, and pass 
into Massachusetts. The two highest summits of this 
range are CameVs rump^ about half way between Mont- 
pelier and Lake Champlain, and Mansfield mountain,ji 
few miles north of the other. They are each more than 
4,000 feet high. Ascutney mountain, near Windsor, is 
iQore than 3,000 feet high. 

Lakes. Lake Champktin is the boundary between this 
^tate and New York. It is 100 miles long, and from 1 to 
^5 hroad. It discharges itself, at its northern extremity^ 
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through the rirer Sorelle into the St^ Lawrence. UUJ 
Memphremagog is partly, in thti state, bQt prindpalljr if i 
Lower Canada. 

Rivers. Connecticut river is the boundary betw att 
Vermont and New Hampshire. The principal rivM- 
which fall into Lake Champlain are Onion river, wfaidi 
rises in the east, and passing by Montpelier, joins Uielakil 
near^BarliDgtoD ; Otter Creeks which rises in the aootli^^ 
passing by Rutland, MiddUbary, and Vergennes, ei 
itself south of Onion river, and LamoilU and 
which are north of Onion river. The lireni whlcj 
charge themselves into the Connecticnt are ndineiMi. 
but small. None of these rivers are navifable, •x^ 
for a few mifes from their months, bat they aboimd wft. 
valuable mill-seats, especially Otter Creek, 

Chief Towns. Montpelier is the seat of gOTennMat- 
It is on Onion river, a little north of the centre <^itl^i 
state. Population, in 1820, 2900. ^ , 

Bennington^ near the southwest comer of the at«fei Vj 
one of the oldest towns. It is famous for the -bat^ jfj 
August, 1777, in which the American militia, nnderOsir' 
eral Stark, defeated the British. Population, 8,600. 

Windsor is a beautiful town, on the bank orCt 
cut river. It is a. place of considerable busineis. 
Vermont state^rison is in this town. Populatiotty' 

Middlebury is pleasantly situated on Otter erf 
the falls, 20 miles from the mouth of the river. ^A. 
siderable number of mills and factories' are eatal 
near the falls.-*-An extensive quarry of marble 
cently discovered in this place, and a mill has 
erected, where it is sawed into ^abs. 

Burlington $>tands on a beautiful harbour, on Lake Clia» 
plain,' near the mouth of Onion river.- It is on elisTttei 
ground, commanding a noble view of the lake and. tha 
adjacent country. It carries on considerable tnide 
Lake Champlain. Almost all the vessels which na?i| 
the lake, are owned here. Population, 3,100. 

St. Alhans is a flourishing town, on Lake Chnap|H% 
neap the northwest corner of the state. 

Education. There is an institution at JBarlioglvii 
called the Vctmfmi University^ which has been.Ubeial^ 
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patronized by the state; and a floarishiDff college at 
MiddUhury^ which has been supported chiefly by private 
bounty. The American literary^ sciinHfie and military 
acadetny was esAtblished in 1820, at Norwich on Connecti- 
cut river, 21 miles north of Windsor. It has 6 professors 
and more than 100 students. 

Population, Vermont contained in 1820, 235,764 in- 
habitants. About half this population was in the four 
southern counties. The northern part of the state is 
thinly settled. 

Religion, The Baptist and Congregationalists are 
the prevailing denominations. 

Soil and produdioM^ The soil is fertile, yielding grass 
and grain in abundance.. The mountainous country is 
good grazing land, and large numbers of cattle, are raised 
there. 

Trade, In the northern part of the state, (he people 
carry their produce to Montreal ; in the eastern, to 
Boston and Hartford ; and in the western, to New York. 
The exports consist of live cattle, beef, pork, pot and 
pearl ashes, and agricultural produce. 

Cariosities, In Clarendon, near Rutland, in the south* 
western part of the state, there is a remarkable cave in 
a mountain. The entrance is a narrow passage, 2 or 3 
feet in diameter, and 30 feet long, which opens into a 
spacious room 20 feet ioug, 12 wide, aod 18 or 20 feet 
high. At the en3 of 4his room, there is another narrow 
passage leading down to a second room, larger than the 
first. There are other caves equally remarkable at 
Dorset and Danby in the same neighbourhood. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Situation. Massachusetts is boundedT north by Vermont 
and New Hampshire; east by the Atlantic; south by 
Rhode Island and Connecticut; aod west by New York. 
It-has a very lai^e extent of seacoast 

Divisions, Massachusetts is divided into 14 counties: 
viz. 
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Countiet, 
Berki*hire« 
VrankliiH 
Haniip8<kire» 
HampUea* 
"Worcesicr, 
EsseXf 
Middlesex} 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk/ ' 
Pijrmouth, 
Barnstable^ 
Bristol, 
Duices', 
Nautucket, 



Pop, in 1^. 
25,720 
29,268 
26,487 
28»021 
73,625 
7^655 
61,472 
43,940 
36.471 
38,136 
24,026 
40,908 
3/^92 



Chief Towu. 
Pittsfield. 
Deei'field. 
MorttasiinpUm. 
Sprin^fiefd. 
WorcesteTt 
Sklem. 
Charlestown. 
Boston. 
Dedbamw 
Plymouth. 
Falmouth. 
New Bedford. 
Edfi^arton. 
Nantucket. 



7,266 

Mountains. ' There are several ranges of moi 
in the western part of the state, which come fron 
mont and New Hampshire, and run across the sta 
Connecticat. The principal are the Green mounia 
Mount rofn ranges. 

Penitls^la. The county of Barnstable is a pen 
commonlj called the peninsula bf Cape Cod, Its si 
that of a man's arm, bent inwards, both at the elb< 
wrist. A great part of this peninsnla is sandy and I: 
and in many places, wholly destitute of vegetatioi 
it is quite populous. The inhabitants derive the 
port almost entirely from the ocean ; the men bein 
stantiy employed at sea ; and the beys, at a very 
age, ar^ put on board the fishing boats. In consec 
of the violent east winds, it is supposed that the c 
gradually wearing away. 

Bays. Massachusetts bay lies between Cape Cc 
Cape Ann. Barnstable bay is the southern part o 
sachusetts bay. Buzzard* s bay is on the south wc 
of the peninsula of Cape Cod, and separated from 
stable bay by a narrow isthmus. 

tiivers. The HousatonnuQ rises in the w esteem ] 
the state, and passes into Connecticut. Stockbiid| 
Sheffield «re on its banks. 

Connecticut river comes from the north, and 
through the state into Connecticut. 

Merrimack river, in the northeast, comes from 
Hampshire, and passing by Haverhill, empties itse 
be ocean at New bury port. 
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Charles and jSTeponset riven are small streams which 
TDD into fioston harbour. Tauni<m river dischai^ges itself 
into NarragaDset hay in Rhode Island. 

Face of the country^ eail^ &c. The part of the state 
west of Uonnecticut river is mouDtainoiis ; east of th*at 
river the couatry is hilly, except in the southeastern 
counties, where it is level. On the seacoast, particularly 
in the southeastern counties, the land is poor; in the rest 
Df the state there is generally a strong good soil, well 
adapter) to grazing and grain. 

Chief Tovons. Boston, the capital of the state, and 
the largest town in New Englaiidi is pleasantly situated 
[>n a peninsula, at the head of Massachusetts bay. The 
[larbour is deep, safe, capacious and easily defended. 
Boston owns more shipping than any city in (he United 
States, except New York. In 1820, it contained 43,29S 
inhabitants, and was the ' fourth town of the Unioq in 
point of population. There are probably few cities in 
the world where there is so much wealth, in proportion 
to the population, as in Boston. ' The number of literary 
smd well educated men is also unusually large. 

Among the public building^, are a state bouse, and 30 
bouses of public worship, many of them elegant. The 
country in the immediate vicinity is fertile and popekhw, 
md connected with the capital by 6ne roads, while the 
Ediddlesei canal opens a water, communication with the 
interior of New Hampshire. 

Charlestown is directly north -of Boston,, and connected 
with it by Charles river bridge. An United States^ navy 
jrard is in this town. Among the public buildings are 
the Massachusetts' State prison, a marine hopitaU and a 
hospital for the insane. The memorable battle of Bunker 
hill was fought in this town, June 17th, 1775. In 1820, 
Oharlestown contained 6,591 inhabitants. 

Salem^ the second town in New England in wealth, 
and population, is 1 3 miles northeast of Boston. In amount 
of shipping, Salem is the sixth town in the United States. 
Her merchants are very extensively engaged in the East 
India trade. The population in 1820^ was 12,T31. 

Beverly is the next town to Salem on the north. It is 
largely concerned in the fisheries. Popul\)ilvow.^\tL\^1^ 
4,283. 

6 
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Marhlehiad is on apeninsiila, 4 miles sontheast o 
letn. The inhabltatits are employed almost exclua 
in the fisheries. Popalation, in 1820, 5,630. 

Newhuryport is a beautiful town, 33 miles northei 
Boston, situated on the south bank of Merrimack i 
3 miles from its mouth. The harbour is safe, I 
and deep, but difficult to enter. Population, in ! 
6,852. 

New Bedford is 52 miles south of Boston. It is 
branch of Buzzard's bay, and has a safe and coave 
harbour. In 1820, there were 3,947 inhabitants. ' 
are largely concerne<||in the whale fishery, 

Plymouth^ 36 miles southeast of Boston, is the ( 
town in New England, having, been planted in 
Jjynn is between Salem and Boston. It is celebrate 
the manufacture of shoes. Worcester is 37 miles w 
Boston, and connected with it by a fine turnpike 
The principal towns on Connecticut river are Noril^ 
ton and Springfield. 

Islands, Nantucket island is 15 miles long. li 
tained, in 1820, 7,266 inhabitants, who are, princi] 
robust, enterprising seamen, extensively engaged i 
whale fishery. The Nantucket seamen are noted t 
mo#t skilful and adventurous in the world. The in 
tantB of this island are principally Friends, or Qua 
who hold their lands in common. All their cows, am 
Ing to about 500, feed together in one herd ; all 
sheep, 14,000, in one pasture. 

To the southeast of this island are the Nanti 
shoals, where a great many vessels have been 
wrecked. They extend about 50 miles in lengtl 
45 in breadth. 

Martha's Vineyard^ west of Nantucket, is about 20 
long. The western point of the island is called Go; 
Elizabeth if\zsiAA lie in a row, of about 18 miles in le 
northwest of Martha's Vineyard, and southeast of 
zard's bay. 

Roads and Canals* The roads in this state are rei 
ably fine. Excellent turnpikes proceed from Boat 
every direction ; the principal are those to Provid 
WorcesteF, Newburyport and Salem. 
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There are caaals aroand the falls io Connectkot riyer 
at South Hadley. Middlesex caoal is wholly in the 
county of Middlesex. It is 30 miles long, and connects 
Boston harbour with Merrimack river. A canal to con- 
nect Barnstable bay with Buzzard's bay has been a long 
time in contemplation. 

Minerals. Iron ore is found in large quantities in Bris- 
tol and Plymouth counties. Quarries of marble have been 
opened in Stockbridge, and in other towns of Berkshire 
county. 

Population. Massachusetts contained in 1820, 523,287 
inhabitants. It has on an average 73 persons to every 
square mile, and is the most thickly settled stale in the 
Union. The population does not increase very rapidly, 
owing to the emigration of so many to the other states. 

Religion. The CoDgregationalists are the most nu- 
merous religious denomination. Next to them are the 
Baptists. 

Education. Harvard College, or, as it is now called, the 
bnvoersity at Cambridge, is the most ancient, wealthy, and 
respectable literary institution in America. It was founded 
in 1638, in less than 20 years aAer the first settlement of 
New England. A Law School, a Medical School, and a 
Theological Seminary form a part of the institution. 
There are, in all departments, 20 professors. The phi- 
-losophical and chemical apparatus are complete. The 
library is the largest in America, containing 25,000 
volumes, and is annually increasing. The -number of 
students is about 300. The colleges are 3 miles north- 
west of Boston. 

Williams College in Williamstown, in the northwest 
corner of the state, was established in 1793, and is a 
respectable institution. A collegiate institution was es- 
tablished at AmhersU near Northampton, in 1821. 

The Theological Seminary at Andover, 20 miles north 
of Boston, was founded in 1808.- It has 4 professors, and 
more than 100 students. It is very richly endowed, en- 
tirely by private bounty. Within the first ten years after 
its establishment, it received more than 300,000 dollars, 
in donations from seven individuals, besides considerably 
sums from others. 
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PhUUfi Jkaiemg^ stoo fa Aodorer, k the moti tkmUkir\ 
'mg aeaaemj In the state. Its foods imoimt to move thiit^^ 
60,e00 dollars. This Academy and the Theoliai^ftel' 
Seminary are mider the same bmird of Trustees. 

The other academies in the state are too namerotMi»>'^ 
he mentioned; the principal are Dumnur Academ/i 
Wewbnry, and LtienUr Acodemy at Leicester. 

Hirtanf. TMs state is one of the oldest in the OMk'i 
TJie first settlement was Bwde at Ply tnonth in 1 6201 ~ 
original settlers were Pnritans, who were perseei^b^i 
England on account of their religion, and fled t« 
country, then a wilderness^ as an. asylom. For 
years they endured severe triab from sickness, 
and^wars with the Indians* - 

While a colony, Massachusetts wae always forwasijti 
liesietfng the oppression of the mother CKmntry; and in 
the rerolutionanr war> which commenced in 1776, sb«'. 
took a highly dSitinsriLished part The jfirst battlet e( 
that war were fought in tUs state, at* LexiogteSi aa^^ 
6harlest»wo. 

Produeiions. Grass and grain are the principal prd^V 
dactionff of the soil. These furnish food for laige Bum«; 
hers of cattle. .': 

Fisherieis The iohabitaots; of many towns on the sea- 
coast, are employed in the cod fishery, and whale S^mt^, 
A very numerous class of the population derive tl)W : 
subsistence entirely from these employments. 

Manufaduns, MaQufacturine estaNisbments ere d# 
merous. The principal, manufactures are cotton goods, 
shoes, ardent spiritSy hats, glass ware, furniture, &c. 

Commerce, A large portion of the population is sto 
the seacoast, and they depend foi^ their support entirely 
on commerce and the fisheries. They own about one 
quarter of the shipping of the United States. 

The principal market for the western pert of the state 
ifl New York. A large portion of the produce of Vermont 
and New Hampshire, on the other hand, is brought to 
Boston. The priocipal articles of export are fish, pot 
and pearl ashes, beet, pork, &c. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Situation, Rhode Island ifl boooded Dortb aod east by 
MastQchusetts ; sooth by the Atlantic ; and west by Cod- 
aecticut. It is the smallest state in the Union. 

Dtoisions. The state is divided into 5 counties ; viz. 

Countie** Pop. in 1820. FtindptU Tofom* 

Providence^ 35,736 Providenoe, Scitutte^ Smitfafield. 

Newport, 15,771 Newport 

WashingtODy 15,687 South Kingston. 

Kent, 10,228 Warwidc, Esst Greenwich. 

Bristol, 5,637 Bristol* Warren. 

Bayi. ffarragansei bay divides this state into tiro parts. 
U sets up between point Judith on the west, and point 
Seaconet on the east. It is about ^ miles long, and 16 
broad, and embraces several considerable islands. The 
northeast extremity of Narraganset bay is called Mount 
Hope bay ; the northivest extremity is called Greenwich 
bay ; and the northern extremity, Praoidmct bay. 

Rivers. Pautueket river rises in Nassachosetts and 
discharges itself into Providence river^ one mile below 
the town of Providence. Pcmtuaet river empties itself 
nbout 5 miks below the town. They are both small 
rivers, and abound with falls, which furnish fine Situa- 
tions for mill seats and manufacturing establishments. 
There are about 40 cotton factories on the Pautuxet. 

Face of the country^ &c. The northern past of the state 
is hiilj^ the rest is chiefly level. About one tenth part 
of the state is covered by the waters of Narraganset bay. 
A large portion of the soil is lean and barren. 

Islands, TJie principal islands are Rhode IsLind, from 
which the state takes its name, Canonnicut and Prudenct 
islands, all of which are embraced by Narraganset bay ; 
and Block island, which lies in the ocean, about 7 mites 
from the shore. 

Population, The popnlation, in 1820, was 83,059. 
The state is very thickly settled, and many hundreds 
emigrate every year to other states. Henee, the po^ur 
lation does not increase rapidly. 

'G* 
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(Au/Towtu. PaoTiDMrcE ia in the. norlheasl part tri 
Ibe state, on Prorldenca river, about n mile aboi " 
mouth trf the pRolnckeL Stups of almost any sb 
come np to the Wwn. IthMan extensive commerce, | 
cipally with the Vast Indiaa, qqiI the Soulhern Slates. 
1820, Providence im tba Ihird town in New Eoglandijl 

Iioint of popalaUoD,eoptalliing 11,767 iuhnbititols. Will 
B a few yearo) the commerce and populatioo barali 



creased very rapidlj, owing lo the estubliahmcnt of i 
neat namber of cottoo naDufHclories in the neighboul 
boo^. Among the poUic buildings are three veryelegai^ 




ebttrchei. 

Nkwkat b ibopt 90 iniles Boatb of Providence, ] 
the soathern eifremitj ef the island of Rhode Islaatf, 
Its baibour ifl one of ttw finest io the irorld ; being safe 
and easy of accem, ■efficiently capacious lo contain whole 
fleets, and deep enot^h for vessels of the largest size. 
It is defended by Uiree forb. The fisheries in the neigh- 
Iwarhood are Teiyrelnable, There is probably no market 
in the world that affisrdi a greater variety of fish, or of a 
better qaality. Popnladon, in 1820, 7,319, 

Brittot ia t^ wealthy commercial town, on Ih^ east shore 
of Nanksineet bay, ebont half way betiveen Providence 
wd Newport. Popnlation, in 1820, 3,197- 

PmAwM Tillage, b the town of North FrovidencG,ii 
built anMnd the falls of Pautucket river, about 4 miles 
norlheut of Providence. It is one of the moat flourish- 
ing maoa&ctnring village* in the United States. 

Indians. In Charlestown are the remains of the one 
ftmons Narraganset tribe of Indians. They are now n 
dticed to about 100 8onIs,'(md are a misemble, degraded 
race of beings. 

Religion. The Baptists are much llie most numerons 
denomination. Beligionls not supported by laiv in Rhode 
Island. The clergy are maintained by the vcIun^Hry cod- 
-tributions of their people. 

Education. Brown Uidversily in Providenc 
respectable institution. It has eight professors, and the 
library contains abont 6,000 volumes. It Is required that 
the President, and a majerity of the Trustees of thii f 
UAirerdty sboqld W BapUsts. 
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Manufactures, Id no state Id the UnioD^ is so large a 
portion of the population and capital emplojed in manu- 
factures, as in Rhode bland. * The principal article is 
cotton goods, which are manufactured in large quantities 
in Providence, and the vicinity. Linen goods, hats, &c. 
are also manufactured extensively, and exported. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Situation. Connecticut is hounded N. hy Massachu- 
setts; E. by Rhode Island; S. hy Long Island Sound; 
and W. by New York. It is very regular in its shape ; 
the "boundaries on the west, north, and east, being almost 
straight lines. 

Divisions, Connecticut is divided into 8 counties, viz. 

Counties. JPop, in 1820. Principal Towns. 

Hartibrd* 47,264 Hartjoro. 

New Haven, 36^116 Nxw Haven. . 

Mew London, 35,943 Kew London. 

Fairfield, 42,739 Fairfield. 

Windham, 31,684 Windham. 

Litchfield, 41,267 Litchfield. 

Middlesex, 22,405 Middletown. 

Tolland, 14,330 ToUand. 

Harbours. The coast is every where indented with 
harbours, many of which are safe and commodious. - The 
principal are those of New London, New Haven, and 
Bridgeport. 

Face of the country. Connecticut is a hilly coun- 
try. The hills are generally of a moderate size, and 
occur in quick succession, presenting a beautiful and con- 
stantly varying prospect to the traveller. 

Soil and Productions. The great hody of the state is 
excellent land. The county of Fairfield, and the inter- 
val land on Connecticut river^ especially, are of a very 
superior quality. Indian com, rye, grass and potatoes, 
are among the most important productions. Connecticut 
Jis also famous for pumpkins and onions. 

Rivers. Connecticut river comes from Massachusetts, 
and running first sooth and then southeast, empties into 
Long Island Sound. It is navigable to Hartford.^ €CV! 
miles from its mouth. 
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The SiMmtmiB riN* lo the weitern part of Mstsa 
chuMttS, wd tAw pMdng by iJtockbf idg:e and ShefiBeld,, 
eaten CeDoesttcat, end running Boulheast, enlera Long* 
Island Sonod, a few loUea west of New Haven. 

Tbe nam— II to ft c eastern part of the slate, 
enten Long laland Sewd a.\ New London, and ie navw 
gable 14 i^ei, to Korwicli. 

ChUf Tovtu. There are live incorpornled cilieg, Hart- 
ford, New ffnen, Ken Londoo, Norwich nod Middle- 
town. fiertfiird*ftiid New Haven are the cepitaK 

Hasttobd itaMb on- tbe west bank of Conoeclica^ 
river, BO mllee froM hi mouth, nt ifae head of oaTigatioK 
ItiRiil tke midatof everjr pleiiiani and fertile coDQti7.' 
AinoDf the public bnil^ngB are a hnndsome alible house,- 
and en elepmt Coi^pregational church. Tbe popalatloBb 
in 1880, wu'6,901. 

New Hatbb ii on b bay ivhicb aels up from Long Islandl 
SoDod. The narboer is well defended from the wiods,' 
bat ia eitremelj riiallaw, and is graduallylilling up with 
mud. The cltj » bnill on a plain, which ia surrouudedil 
en three sides bj high hills and mountains. Among the 
public building* ere tl-ie colleges, and three eleganf 
churches, one for the Episcopalians, and two for CotH 
gregationatisU. There is a burying-g round on a neif 
plan in the korth part of Die town; i( is regularly laid 
out, and planted with tribes. The population of Ilia 
town In 1820, wu 8,327. \ 

JVcw London is near tbe lontbeast ooinw of -Ih* elite, 
on tbe Thamea, about S miles ffem il^ aoiilh. lH hw* 
boar ia the best io CeDoecticuL Papidetioe, ia ISVt,- 
3,330. , . . 

Norwich is 14 miles north of IVew Loodtm, at tbe bead A 
o! na*igalloo od the Thames. MUiUtcmn is plraipiilly 4 
situated on tbe west bank of the Cout^lictitf 16 otflM -'i 
soath of Harlfard. Tbe ^oeDtry arooDd MiddUte«Ki»'^l 
nncommoDly beaotifal. ■ .' 

IVtatkerifield is o« tbe Cfmsecticiit, between Balrtibii ^ j 
mid HiddletowD. lAtefcjScU ie about SO adles watf of' i! 
Hartford. Saybraalft eoe of the oldest town* te It*; 
coantiy, slanda at the npatbof OeDDeclkat lirer. 

Education. YaU OfOwe, in New Haven,!* en. 
Vi/e«r and most respectable co\\ec«>bVa«Vifl3k«& 



•wne iM Ih*:'-^ 
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It was fonnded in 1701, and the library contains about 
8,000 volames. The chemical and philosophical appa. 
ratus ace very handsome and complete. In 1811, the 
two noblest collections of minerals ever opened in the 
United States, were deposited here. There are 10 pro- 
fessors, including 4 profesJors in the medical institution, 
which is connected with the college. The number oi 
students in 1823 was 473, of whom 71 were medical 
students. 

Bacon Jlcademy^ in Colchester, has a large fund and 
many students. The Episcopal Academy, at Cheshire^ 
is a Nourishing institution. There are also academies at 
Plainfield, Litchfield^ and almost all the principal towns in 
the state. There has been for many years a respectable 
law school at Litchfield. 

At Cornwall^ a few miles northwest of Litchfield, there 
is a school for the education of heathen youth, from vari- 
ous parts of the world. After they have received their 
education at this school, they are sent home to instruct 
their own countrymen. 

In 1816, an asylum for the deaf and dumb was estab* 
lished in Hartford. It is a very interesting and useful 
institution, in 1819 there were 50 pupils, all of them 
^ery happy, and making rapid progress in knowledge. 

Common schools are very liberally supporied in Coo- 
fiecticut. The state haS a fund of more than 1,600,000 
dollars, the income of which is, by law, forever applied 
to the support of common schools. 

Religion, In 1822, the Coogregatiooalists had 212 
congregations ; Episcopalians^ 74 ; Baptists, 60 ; Metho- 
dists, 53, There were very few of any other denomi- 
nation. 

Population. The population, in 1820, was 276,248. 
The population does not increase rapidly, owing to the 
Bmigration of so many of the inhabitants to the western 
:ountry. There is no state in the Union which is so 
hickly settled as Connecticut, except Massachusetts. % 

Bridges and Roads, There is a very handsome bridge 
)ver Connecticut river, at Hartford. The bridges on 
his river are frequently carried away by freshets, es- 
pecially when the ice breaks up in^ihe t&f tvck^-^l ^^ 
^ear. 
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There arc many turnpike roads in this little ttttte* 
The most eipenaive is tftiat from Hartford to New 
Haven. 

Mineral Waters. The medicinal springs at Stafford, 
24 miles northeast of Hartford, are more celebrated 
than any others in New 'England. These waters are 
an effectual and speedy cure for salt rheum, and other 
cutaneous affections, and are much resorted to io the 
summer season. 

Natural Curiosities. Between Canaan and Salisboiyi 
near the northwest corner of the state, the Hoosatonie 
is precipitated perpendicularly over a ledge of rock', 
about 60 feet in height, forming the finest catarailct io 
New England. 

Manufactures. The manufacture of tin into CQlioaij 
vessels is carried on to a very great extent. Tlie ware, 
thus made, is taken hy pedlars, and sold in all parti of 
the United States, and Canada. Berlin, near Hartford| to 
the principal seat of the tin manufacture. 

Near New Haven, there is an extensive gun factoiyj 
where large quantities of tire arms have been made^— 
Nails, glass, hats, buttons, wooden clocks, and many 
other articles are also among the manufactures. Cob- 
necticut has a larger portion of its population engaged 
in manufactures than any other state, except Rhode 
Island. 

Commerce. The exports consist of bolter and cheese, 
cider, Indian corn, beef, pork, &c. Much of (he prodnca 
of the western parts of Connecticut is carried to New 
York, and of the eastern parts to Boston and Providence. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Situation. This division includes the five stales which 
lie between the Hudson and the Potomac, viz. New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maty- 
land. 

Productions. The principal production is wheat, and 
next to that is Indian com. Rye, barley and oats are alio 
extensively cultivated ; and, in Maryland, tobacco. 
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Climate. The climate is healthful. The winters are 
not 60 severe as in New England, and the east winds in 
the spring are not so piercing and disagreeable. The 
weather* however, is more liable to frequent and sudden 
changes. 

NEW YORK. 

Situation. New York extends from the Atlantic ocean>. 
to the great lakes. It is bounded on the N. by Lower 
Canada ; on the £. by Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticot, ^om the former of which it is separated by 
lake Champlain ; on the S. by New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania ; and on the W. and N. W. by Upper Canada^ from 
which it is separated by lake Erie, lake Ontario, and the 
river St. Lawrence. 

Dimsions. The state is divided into 55 counties. 



Counties* 

Suffolk, 

Queens, 

Kings, 

Bichmond, 

New York, 

Westchester, 

Sqlfivan, 

DeUwaie, 

Bockkuid, 

Orange* 

Ulster, 



Golumbifti 

Dutchess* 

Putnam, 

Rensselaer, 

Albany, 

Saratoga, 

Washington, 

Warr^if 



Cfioton, 

Franklin, 

Bunikon, 

Schenectady* 

^tbntgomei^, 

Schoharie, 

Otfego, 



Chief Tovma. 

Riverfaead. 

N. Hempstead. 

Brook]}^. 

Soutbfield. 

-New York. 

Bedford. 

Thompson. 

Delhi. 

Clarkstowti. 

Newburg. 

Kingston. 

CatskiJl. 

Hudson. 

Pougbkeepsie. 

CarmeL 

Troy. 

Albany. 

Ballston* 

Salem. 

Caldwell. 

Elizabethtown. 

PlalUburg. 

Ezraville. 

Lake Pleasant. 

Schenectady. 

Johnstown. 

Schoharie. 

Cooperstown. 



Countiet, 

Herkimer, 

St. Lawrence, 

JefTerbon, 

Lewis, 

Oneida, 

Oswego, 

Madison, 

Chenango, 

Onondaga, 

Courtland, 

Broome, 

Cayuga, 

Seneca, 

Tompkins, 

Tioga, 

Oatario, 

Livingston, 

Monroe, 

tVayne, 

Yates, 

Steuben, 

Geoesee* 

Alleghany, 

Niagara, 

Erie, 

Cattaraugus, 

Chatauque, 



Chief Towns. 

Herkimer. 

Ogdensburg. 

Watertown. 

Martinsburg. 

Utica. 

Oswego. 

Eaton. 

Norwich. 

Onondaga. 

Homer. 

Binehampton. 

Auburn. 

Ovid. 

Uhaoft. 

Speniser. 

Canandaigua. 

Geoeseo. 

Rochester. 

Lyons. 

Penayan. 

Bath. 

Batavia. 

Angelica. 

LockfK>rt. 

Buffalo. 

ElUottviUe. 

Chatauque. 
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Chief Towns. There are 5 incorporated citiei in thip 
state ; New York, Albany, Hadson, Troy, and Schenec- 
tady. 

Albany is the seat of goTemment, and, in populatioB, 
wealth, and commerce, is the second city in the stat'e. It 
is on the W. bank of the Hudson, 160 miles north of New 
York. It was founded by the Dutch in 1623. A large 
portion of the inhabitants are of Dutch origin. Albaay 
is finely situated for commerce. ' It is near the head of 
sloop navigation on the Hudson, and is connected hy 
capals with lake Champlain and lake Erie. The city ii 
supplied with excellent water from a spring^ miles & 
tant, by an aqueduct, which conveys it to every home. 
Among the public buildings are a stone state house, sn 
arsenal, and 1 1 houses for public worship. Population, f 
in 1820, 12,630. 

New York, the first commercial city in America, is CD 
the S. end of Manhattan island, on a large bay, or ha^ 
hour, formed by the union of Hudson river with the 
strait of Long Island Sound, called East river. It is ^ 
mirably situated for commerce, on an excellent harbour, 
at the mouth of a noble river, with an extensive, fertile 
^nd t>opulous back country. It imports most of the' 
foreign goods consumed in the state of New York, the 
northern half of New Jersey, and the westerd parts of 
New England ; and exports the produce of the same 
section. This city owns niore than twice as much ship- 
ping as any other in the Union, and more than half ■§ 
much as the city of London. 

Tlie growth of the city, of late years, has been re- 
markably rapid. In 1790, the poputation was 33,131; 
in 1800,60,439; in 1810,93.914; and in 1820, 123,706. 
The inhabitants are. from many different nations. More 
than one third are of New England origin. After tiiese,! 
the most numerous are the Dutch and Scotch, apd tbea 
the English, Irish, and French. 

Among the public buildings are 4he state prison, the 
hospital, 80 houses for public worship, and the cfty bflSI, 
a magnificent building of white marble, which cost half 
a million of dollars. The principal sfrect is Broaditfayi 
which runs in a straight line through the centra of the 
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citj, a distance of three milea* The hoases In this street 
are generally well hnilt, and in some parts are rery 
splendid. 

Hudson stands at the head of ship narigation, on the 
E. bank of Hadson riTer, 124 miles N. of New Vork, 
and 36 S. of Albany. The first boose was erected here 
in 1784; in 1790 it contained S,584 InhabitanU; and in 
1829, 5,310. Catskill and *^thens are in the Tidnity of 
Hudson, on the opposite side of the river. 

Troy^ Lansinghurg^ and Waterford^ are floarlshing towns 
on the Hudson, near the mouth of the Bfohawk. Pough- 
keepsie is on the E. bank of the river, half way betwpeo 
New York and Albany; and Ntwhurg is on the W. bank, 
a few miles below Poughkeepsie. 

Plattshurg is on lake Champlain ; Ogdensburg on the 
St. Lawrence ; Sockets Harbour on lake Ontario ; and 
Buffaloe on lake Erie. Cherry Valley^ Cazenovia^ Avbum^ 
Geneva^ and Canandaigua are on the great we?:tcm tam- 
pike, which leads from Albany to Bnffaloe. 

Schenectady it on the Mohawk, J 6 miles N. W. of 
Albany ; Utica and Rotne are on the same river, in Oneida 
county. 

Brooklyn is on Long Island, opposite the city of New 
"^ork. Sagg Harbour is on the east side of the same 
island. 

Education. The state po«se5scs a fond o( more than 
^1,200,000, the income of which is appropriated io the 
support of common schools. The legislature has also 
been very liberal in its patronage of colleges. 

Columbia CoUegs, in the city of New Ycrk, Tias a 
president, 5 professors, about 140 sludcnt.«, a library of 
3,000 or 4,000 volumes, and a valuable philosophical 
apparatus. 

Union College is in Schenectady. It is handsomely 
endowed, has a president and 4 profef-son*, a library of 
more than 5,000 volumes, a complete chemical and phi- 
losophical apparatus, and 245 studenle. 

Hamilton College is near the village of Clintoni in the 
town of Paris, 10 miles west of Utica. It was establish- 
ed in 1812, and has been liberally patronised b^ \.\xq 
legislature, and by individuals. Thett at^ ^ ^TQ^^*%c^'^ 

7 ^ 
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Population, The population of New York has m: 
creased with astonishing rapidity during the last 70year% 
hi 1756 it was 110,000; in 1790, 340,000; and in 1820^ 
1,372,812. The Dutch were the ori^nal settlers of.tbe 
slate, and their descendants cotistitute still h respectabk 
portion of the population ; but probably two thirds d 
the present inhabitants arc emigrants from New England^ 
or their immediate descendants. 

Religion, The denominations are Goneral Assembly 
Presbyterians, Associate Reformed Prcsbyteriaos, Daicb 
Reformed Presbyterians, Episcopalian?, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Friends, Lutherans, &c. Religion is not supported 
by law ; the ministers are maintained by the voluntaiy 
contributions of the people. i 

Language, The English language is generally spoken 
throughout the state, but the Dutch continues to be used 
in some places, particularly in the neighborhood of Al* 
bany, Poughkeepsie, and New York. 

Indians. There are about 5,000 Indians in this stats. 
They are the remains of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, a 
powerful confederacy of Indians, who formerly occupied 
a great part of the state. The principal tribes are the 
Mohawks, the Senecas, and the Oneidas. The Mohawks 
live in Upper Canada, the Senecas on the rivers in the 
western part of this state, and the Oneidas near Utica, ki 
Oneida county. 

Roads. The turnpike roads are "too numerous to be 
mentioned. The most important is the great western 
turnpike, leading from Albany to Bufialoe on Lake EriCi 
a distance of nearly 300 miles. 

Canals. A grand canal connects Hudson river with 
lake Erie; and another unites the same river with lake 
Cham plain. The Eric canal extend? from Albany on the 
Hudson to BulTaloe on Lake Erie, a distance of 350 miles. 
It is 40 feet wide, on the surface, and 4 feet deep. The 
expense wae about ^5,000,000. 

The Champlain canal extends from Whitehall at the 
southern extremity of lake Chair.piain tc F'ort Edward 
on the Hudson, l* is 2i miles long, 40 feet wide and 4 
feet deep. When the oWniclions to the navigation of 
die Hudson bc^v.ccn i'ori Edward and Albany are re* 
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moveil, this canal will i>r/'>ili;. -, 
northern pnri of Xew i i k, a*. * •. : K- '. 
mont, iVoni ^lontic*! »•■ -lie •.■:v «: S-. 

Ala n i> fa cntr^^. A * ^mI : :, » . i ?. ^ ? -. : r- : 
SK) miles \V. o* I'm-' i. -re :!.•.• 'C ■■ " : *: 
salt work*. Thtio w.-rk? -, : ". • 
buj^heis ofstsit arivi illy, au \ •.:.:• :: r'. * 
leiuii'ii to ar.v .!.-«ii.i''!e ,i-:.\. 'I 
canal ra-f.'e? Jiroct'v tv th-*'. -.s-:.,- 
York was thf* ?ec«"»!sJ ?*.sV. i:: ■;..:- ■. : . 
its manu!ac!«:re5. 

Li/Av V. Ltike O ■; : . ■■- . : . : -• k»: /J • - - . - 
are |mrlly !n ihi* ?ta'^ L :'-:»:- O-:.. .• 
C!iafn|jlain. and is c-'r.re..*..? i v.::..; 
which procer -Js from its r*-:: ::.€:': ex:rr:: 
mitt< lung, and iVcm 1 ::. 7 :..r: -. '. '' *. 
5kirtt;d bv lonv mo'i:/.''.!:.*. \-i w:*-:: ,- 
that the bottom is vis.rie ?-.! a!:: ■:•: :.:.-. i 
bufoms more than 2 *v "'ei/.l:':! 

0/i<? I t/t I lake I i •?* v.! : re .: t : -. w e ^ : •: 
it«ell*lhiou5fh Osw€2»» li'^er l..:'j !.-!-e ^*'.\ :. . . ■. 
dftc[a^, Sk'-neiiuhs, Ovcru-. . C r::-. >••.::,. C-: ".•-. '■.i'* 
C'l i . a nJa ijv a lak e s 1 i c- ? i :: '. h •;• J :: .- :. '- : • r I \ c- r . ; :. d r : i'. 
mtinicale' wiih it. CV.'j-:i a:..* £-: .:••:?; ".;f= !!.•. v . 
lar^r^^t. 

x;:tr.*. JJ'.uii:urc nvcr ; rr/i? j -.r: '.; •'.'- ■. -.Ti.' • 
between this state and Ft=i;:i'?\ !vj. :ci. .'i . :• 
connects lake Erie w'llh Iuap Orj'a:':. •.^ * '.••:"• 
of the western i »•:.;::'.!.•:•»•. T*.e '5'. Z, ..:..■: : • 
.Vow Yoik iVonj I'pper Cana*?'. 

Theiju/. w is'.i.c crreai ri*. or ^»f :! .'- ••'"•. • • 

in ihe noitbcrn -jj^art^f the ?ia:». ii:!:.* :r;<'::. ..- • 
form the holai.i oi' land l»etwi':i ; tk<; .1:.: .. ,:■ 
the river M. La\\ien<^e. and ru: riir«' ir. j: .'i-./rii. j. ':♦• • 
linn, ui.char^e* il*: if into the Aii'.iitic. 'le.-w ^i". •.. ^ ■:;, 
city, iv is navijrirle for the lar^rtrt r::'}-* ■ .. ii.I-;:. 
and for sloops to All.»any. Thrrc r-rc ni-r^ry i: j:!?:!!^' 
town-^ upon i:s lanks. Tbi« river is new conncctcJ b\ 
navi!<pbir- canals with lake Erie and lake ChampjJiir.. 

The. M'hui.k U the [ rincif-al branch of the H';..:-:-!. 
It ri«es north of U:ica. m : .?3wing ?. I'.w'.ii ^:v>\ •/. •i'^^*- 
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tlischnrpfes itself into the Hudson near Lansingburg^ aboof 
nine miles north of Albany. By means of a short canal 
between this river and Wood creek, which runs into ! 
Oneida lake, a boat navigation has been opened from 
Schenectady to lake Ontario. 

The rivers running into lake Ontario are Genesee^ 
Oswego and Black rivers. Genesee river rises in Penn- 
5ylvania, and flows in a northerly direction across the 
western part of the state till it joins the lake. There 
are four great falls in this river, two of them within &ve 
nr six miles of its mouth, and the other two about 70 
miles further up. Oss-vgo river is the outlet of Oneida 
lake. It enters lake Ontario at Fort Oswego. Seneca 
\i\or is the outlet of Canandaigua, Seneca, and Cayuga 
lakr^s, ai\d several others. It unites with Oswego river 
at Throe-river point.' Black river rises northeast of 
Home, and enters lake Ontario, near Sackets harbour. 

I'lic rivers running into the St. Lawrence are, the 
O.^ivrrruichic^ which joins It at Ogdenshurg, and Gra«i| 
Rarh't^ and 67. Regis rivers, nil of which discharge them- 
.^elvos near the town of St. Ilegis, on the northern bouo* 
ih'ry of the state. 

The {principal river which runs into lake Champlali 
IS the Saranac^ which discharges itself at Flattsburg. 

Tiic rivers which rise in this state and run into Penn- 
sylv.^n'a are, the Delaware^ the Si/squehannah^ and its 
hrniu he^, and the Jllleghany, The Tioga iind Chenang$ 
:;re branches of tho. Susquehannah. 

liay. Xew York harbour is a bay, which extends nine 
miles soiiih of the city, and is from 1 to 5 miles broad. 
'Iho lInd<^on tlows into it from the N. and East river 
5>o;n the iV. E. It has Long Island on the East, States 
I-.!:hi(! on the S. and New Jersey on the W. It commu- 
• ica'cG with Long Island Sound by East river, and with 
!hc Atlantic by a passage called the Narrows. 

Jlounta^ns, The Caiskill mountains, in Green countyi 
-.vest of the lludrion, arc the principal range. The high- 
est i-cak is Koimd Top, which is 3,804 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Minerals, Iron ore is found in many places in abun- 
ilance. Plaster of Paris, slate, marble, iead, &c. have 
}feen met nhh in various parts of the state. 
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Mirnral Waien. The Samioga and Ballttan springy 
kre the moat celebrated ia America. Saratoga is SO 
mUes N. of Albany, and^a few mijei west of the Hudson ; 
Ballston is a few miles S. W. of Saratoga. These springs, 
during the summer moaths, are the resdrt of the gay and 
fashionable, as well as of invalids, from all parts of the 
United States. Large bouses of entertainment, with neat 
bathing houses, are erected for the convenience of visi- 
tors. The waters afford relief in many obstinate diseases. 

A*etv Xiebanon springs, 29 miles S. E. of Albany, are 
visited for bathing. 

Face of the country. The country between the Hud- 
son and the Chenango is mountainous. I'he northern 
part of the state is billy, and between lake Champlain 
and the St Liawrence it rises into mountains. In the 
we t, the country is level. 

Soil and Productions. The soil of thi9 state general I v« 
is good, and a large proportion very fertile. The couu- 
try between the Susquehannah and the Genesee, particu- 
larly on the rivers Chenango and Genesee, and between 
Seneca and Cayuga lakes is excellent. The lands on 
the Mohawk and on Black river are very rich. The 
counties of Dutchess and Westchester, which lie bctwcei 
the Hudson and the state of Connecticut, are well culti- 
vated and fertile. An extensive tract lying west of Mas- 
sachusetts has a poor soil. 

Wheat is the staple production. Indian com, oats, 
flax, peas, &c. are extensively cultivated. Rye is chiefly 
raised for the distilleries, and barley for the brewerie^i 
Apples are raised in abundance. 

JSTatvral Curiosities. The falls of Niagara are per*- 
haps the most wonderful natural curiosity in the world. 
They are in Niagara river, about half way between lake 
Erie and lake Ontario. This immense river here rushes 
over a precipice, and falls perpendicularly to the depth 
«f 162 feet. The tremendous roar of the waters can 
sometimes be heard at the distanre of 40 miles ; and 
the vapour, which continually rises in clouds from below, 
can be seen at the distance of 70 mile^. When the sun 
sliiaes on these clouds of vapour, it forms beautiful rainr 
bows. 

7* 
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In Mohawk rveF, about 2 miles from its mouth, are 
the falls railed the Cahoes. The river here descends Id 
one sheetf Dea.ly 70 feet. A little distance below, a 
bridge is thrown across the river, from which there Is a 
fine view of this sublipae and beautiful cataract. 

Commerce, New York is the first commercial state in 
the Union. Its exports are more than those of any other 
state. In the amount of shipping it is surpassed only by 
Massachusetts. 

The principal exports are wheat, pot and pearl ashes, 
Indian corn, rye, beef, pork, lumber, &c. A large per 
lion of the exports are derived from the western pails of 
New England, and the eastern parts of New Jersey. 
The canal from lake Eric to the Hudson being no4r com- 
pleted, the commerce of a great part of Ohio, Upper 
Canada, and all the country bordering on the great lakeS) 
will probably centre in the city of New York. 

Islands, Long Island is separated from Connecticut by 
the Sound ; from Manhattan island by the East river; 
and from Staten island by the Narrows; The Atlantic 
ocean washes it on the south. The island is long and ^ 
narrow like a fish, and the eastern end opens like a 
shark's mouth. The most eastern point is a cape, well 
known to mariners, called Montauk point. 

Indian corn is raised on the south side of the island ; 
the eastern part furnishes wood for the city of New York, 
The island is divided into 3 counties, SulToik, Queem 
and Kings. 

Staten island forms the county of Richmond. It'll 
separated from Long Island by the Narrows, and from 
the Jersey shore by a narrow strait, called Staten island 
Sound. New York bay is on the northeast, and Amboy 
bay on the south. 

Manhattan island, on which the city of New York , 
stands, is separated from New Jersey by ibe ^udsoQi 
and from Lon^ Island by East river. . S 

History, The first discovery of this state wsB madt 
m 1609, by Henry Hudson, an Englishman ii^ t)ie 8e^ 
vice of the Dutch. He was the first white mfUi who 
sailed upon the river which bears his name. The firsi 
settlement was made by the Dutch iiy 1614, on tl|« ij 
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of Mnnhattau. The Dutch retaioed po.«A(:s»ion of the 
country till 16G4, when it was taken by the English. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Situation, New Jersey is bounded N. by N. York , 
E. by the Atlantic, and by Hudson river, which separate? 
it from New York; S. by Delaware bay ; and W. by 
Delaware river, which separates it from Pennsylvania. 

fn shape it bears some resemblance to an hour-gia-j^, 
being narrow in the middle, and broad at the two ends. 

Divisions. New Jersey is divided into IJcount^^ 



Counties* 


Chief ToTons, 


\Counties. 


Chief Town*. 


Bef^cn, 
Burlinfrtony 


Hackinflack. 


' Nfiddlesex, 


New Brunswick. 


Burlington. 


IMonmoutli, 


Freeholil. 


Cape May« 




Morris, 


Morristown. 


Cumberland, 


Bridgetown. 


Salem, 


Salem. 


Essex, 


Newark. 


Somerset, 


B )Uii.lbrook. 


Gloucester* 


Gloucester. 


Sussex, 


Newton. 


JIuoterdon, 


Trknton. 







Bays. Delaware bay, in the south, separates New 
Jersey from Delaware. Jimboy bay lies directly !«onth 
of Staten Island. Newark bay is directly north of Slatcn 
Island. 

Newark bay communicates with New York bay on 
the east, through a narrow strait called the Kills; and 
with Amboy bay on the south, through a long and nar- 
row strait, called Staten island Sound. 

Capes. Sandy Hook is a noted point of land, southeast 
of Staten island. A light house is erected upon it. 
Cape May is the southern extremity of the state, and 
one of the capes of Delaware bay. 

Rivers. Delaware river, on the west, separates New 
Jersey from Penasylvania. It is navigable for the larg- 
est vessels to Philadelphia, 55 mlle.«, and for sloops to 
Trenton, 36 miles further. There are falls at Trenton, 
which obstruct the navigation. 

Hudson river, on the east, separates New Jersey from 
New York. Rariian river rises in the western part of 
the state, and flowing in an easterly direction emptier 
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itself info Amboy bay, at the soathern extremity of Sta* 
ten islaDcl. It is navigable for sloops to New Brunswicl^ 
15 miles 

The Passaic is a small river in the northern paft of 
the state, which discharges itself into Newark bajt 
There are falls in this river, in the town of PattersoOi ' | 
which are much celebrated for their beauty and ffran- i 
dcur. Hackinsack river flows into Newark bay, a little | 
east of the Passaic. 

Chief Towns. All the principal towns in this state 
are on the great' road between New York and' Philir 
dejijua. 

fliENTON is the seat of government. It is situated 
near the bend of Delaware river, at the falls, about 30 
miles above Philadelphia. Steam boats ply regularly 
between Trenton and Philadelphia. The celebrated 
battle of TrentoAwas fought at this place^in Decemberi 
177G. Population, in 18^0, 3,942. 

J\''ew Brunswick is on the Raritan, 14 miles from iti 
mouth. Steam boats from New York ascend the Rarltaa 
as far as this place. About one half of the inhabitants 
are of Dutch origin. The Theological Seminary of the 
Dutch Reformed Church is in this town. Population, in 
1820, 6,764. 

Princeton is a pleasant village on the great road be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, 52 miles from the 
former and 42 from the latter. The College of New 
Jersey, and the Theological Seminary of the Presbyte* 
rian Church are in this place. 

Jicwark is on the Pas«aic, about 9 miles west of the 
city of New York. It is celebrated for its cider, and is 
the seat of extensive manufactures of shoes and leather. 
It is one of the most beautiful towns in the United States. 
Population, in 1820, 6,507: 

Elis'abt'thtown^ 6 miles south of Newark, is pleasantly 
situated in the muhi of a fertile country. It is within 2 
miles of Npwark bay. Stram boats regularly ply be- 
tween this town and New York. Population, in 1820| 
3,515. 

Hiirllns^fon i on the Delaware, between Trenton and 
Philadelphia. Perth Ainboy^ on Amboy bay, at thjl 
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of ^e Raritan, bas one of the best barboun on 
»Dtinent. 

cation. The College of Kew Jerseyt at Princeton, 
of the oldest and most respectable in the Unitea 
. The library conaists of about 8,000 volumes, 
hilosophical apparatus is large and well selected, 
ere is a valuable cabinet of mineralogy and nat- 
listory. The Dumber* of students, in 1822, was 

Ideological Seminary was established at Princeton 
2, under the direction of the General Assembly of 
esbyterian church. There are 2 professors, and, 
2, the number of students was 95. The term of 
.8 3 years. 

m'^s College was established at New Bxunswick, by 
inisters of the Dutch Reformed Church, in 1770. 
loistitutlon is now converted into a Theological 
ary. There are two professors, nnd about 20 stn* 

The term of education is S yenrs. 
ds and Canals. The great road fron^ New York 
iadelphia passes by all the principal towns of thie 

Ian bns been proposed to connect Philadelphia 
^'ew York, by a canal, from New Brunswick on 
aritan, to a point on the Delaware, a few miles 
Trenton. The distance is 29 miles, and the esti* 

expense nearly ^1,000,000. 

ulation. In 1820 the population was 277^75. The 
!m part of the state is the most populous. New 

is one. of the old states, and many of th.e inhabitants 
ite every year to new settlements. The popula- 
f course, does not increase rapidly. 
gion. The largest portion of the inhabitants are 
'terians. Besides these there are Friends, Dutch 
ned. Baptists, Episcopalians, &c 
; of the country. The northern part of the state 
intainous ; the southern is flat and sandy ; the mid- 
igreeably diversified tvith hills and vallies. 

and Productions. The northern part of the state 
inerally a strong soil, and is a fine grazing conn- 
rhe farmers there raise cattlei in great nvmberfi 
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for the markets of New Torkand riiilaclelphki. Wheiff 
r^e, Indian' corn, potatoes, &.c. are also raised in abulia' 
dunce. 

Orchards abound in all the northern half of the state ; 
the elder of New Jcr^iey, particularly that of Nevrark^ 
is in great reputation. Pean», peachet*, plums, cherries^ 
strawberries, and other fruits arrive at preat perfeeftODi 
and are furnished in large quantities for the New York 
and Philadelphia markets. 

The souihorn half of the stnte, with few esceptioh% 
is <i«ndy and barriMi. It produces little else beside shrtiQ 
oaks and vellow pines. 

MmAtatm. A ridge of the Alk'ryhapv mountains coDMi 
from PennsyHnnIa and cros?!(?3 ih<s.<t.itc into New York." j 
It (»nli)o^^':)mi such amazing qunvlitli' j of i.'on ore, that if' 
may nol Jcnproperly I'e called tiir. lio.i uiouutain. 

jSJliicrals. Iron ore abounds in this state. Among tht 
mountaiis in the noith, the mlnbs are very numerOVrf \ 




supply 
tics also furnish inri^'i quiirinlit'<? of bojj iron ore. 

-Copper, lead, coal, plaster oi Paris, and slate are foani 
In different parts of the r-iito. 

Munufuctiircs, Tho r line; pal manufacture is iron. 
Furnaces anJ forg-^^s a?c c-taMlrlied In varjoius part« of 
the statf?, particulariV in the county of Morrii?, and tf 
very lar^e quantify of jion is anmiallv luiinufacturcd. 

hi Trenton, Newark, and Elizabetbtowiu arc mwy 
valuable tanneries, where a large quantity of excellent 
leather is made. .Shoes are made in great uumben at 
Newark. 

Com merer. Almost all the foreign i^oods consumed in ! 
this state are imported at New York and Philadelpfaii^j 
and tlie proilucc of the state is principally curried- tii] 
those cities for exportation. ••, 

PExNNSYLVANIA. 

Siruatlnn. I^mnsyh-ania is bounded N. by New Yorfcf 
E. by New York and New Jersey, frcai which it i«f«p 
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by Delaware river ; S. by Delaware, Maryland, 
Tginia ; W. by Virginia and Ohio. On the N. W. 
hea opon Lake Erie. 

» very regalar in its shape ; the northern and south- 
^imdaries being parallels of latitude, and the west- 
^ondary, a line of longitude. 
inon$. Pennsylvania is divided into 50 counties, 
»oot 650 townships. 

Ccutitiet* 

Norttiamptoii, 

NorthumberUnd, 

Perry, 

Philadelphia* 

Potter, 

Pike, 

Schu}lkiU, 

Somerset, 

Susqiiehannab> 

Tioga, 

Union, 

Venango* 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Westmoreland, 

York. 

rne, . The name of this state is derived from Penu^ 
rigiaal proprietor, and sylvajf a Latin word, signify- 
ood, or forest. 

•cr». The three principal rivers are, the Delavi'are^ 
^usqueJiannah, and the Alleghany^ all of which rise 
!w York, and pass through Pennsylvania on their 
.0 the south. 

e Delaware is the eastern boundary, sefuratlng 
)ylyania from New Jersey. In its course it 
ibles the letter W. The Lehigh^ a branch of this 
, joins it at Easton ; and the SckuylkiUy anolher 
h, joias it near Philadelphia, 
e Susquebannah is the great river of Pennsylvania, 
nes from New York, and making a circular SH>ecp 
> east, and then another to the west, passes into 
land. The river is composed of l^o \>tW!kOci^^^ >^«^ 
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Ceunttei, 


» 


Itelaware, 


viiy9 


Erie, 


ong. 


Fayette, 


» 


Franklin, 


1. 


Greene, 


. 


HuntingdoB, 


rd. 


Indiana* 




Jefferson* 




Lancaster, 


'f* 


Lebanon, 


t 


* Lehigb, 


f» 


Luzerne, 


sld. 


Lycoming, 


sia. 


M'Kean, 


rd, 


Mercer, 


Hand, 


Mifflin, 


in, 


Montgomery, 
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East branch, and the West branch. The East brdnch 
is the principal stream, and comes from New York ; the 
West branch is wholly in Pennsylvania. They unite at 
Northamberlafid. The Tioga is a branch of the East 
branch. Its course is almost wholly in New York. It 
unites with the East branch of the Susquehannah nea^ 
the boundary between the two states. Tlie JuniaUa U i 
western branch of the Susquehannah, and unites with it 
a few miles above Harrisburg. 

In the western part of the state, the Alleghany river 
comes from New York, and the Manongahela from Vi^ 
ginia ; and they meet at Pittsburg, and form the Ohio. 

Chief Tt/wns, Philadelphia^ the largest town in P^ih 
sylvania, is regularly laid out, between the Delawari 
and the Schuylkill, 5 miles above their confluence. It 
is ] 10 miles from the ocean, by the river and bay. The 
Delaware is navigable as far as this city, for ships of aif 
^ize. 

Philadelphia has a very extensive commerce. Itt 
amount of shipping, it is the fourth city in the Udiod. 
It imports foreign goods for the greatest part of Penii- 
sylvania, for Delaware, and half of New Jersey ; ao^ 
is contending with NoW York, New Orleans, and Hoo- 
treal, for the commerce of the western states. In the 
variety and extent of its manufactures, Philadelphia is 
the first city in America. 

Among the public buildings are a hospital, a state 
prison, and 60 houses for public worship. The bridge 
over the Schuylkill, opposite to Mnrket street, is superb* 
The water ui>ed in the city if derived from the Schoj^l- 
kill. It is raised from the river by steam engines, abd 
conveyed in pipes whoi'ever it is wanted. 

PeaPs museum, in this city, contains the largest -col- 
lection of natural curiosities in America. The Uterait 
and humane societies are too numerous to be mentioned. 
Philadelphia is 00 miles S. W. of New York, and I3T 
N. E. of Washington. Population, in 1820, 10^,116. 

Lancaster, 60 miles west of Pliiladelphia, is fioelj 
sitnntcd, in the mid&t of a fertile and highly cultivated 
country. The inhalutants are principally of Gentf^ 
descent. Their number, in 1820, was 6,633. 
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Pittsburgh »n the western part ofllio stnto, i** very ad« 
TantMflfeously sIiuMted, at the point whiTo the AUp^hnny 
and jdononsj iliola unite to forin the Ohio. Uy nioniis oY 
Alleghany rivf r, Pitlshurgf has a water conimunicntinn 
with the western part of New York, and can nppronrh 
within a few 'nileH of Lake Erie. By the Mononsr^ihela 
and a good turnpike mad, it ia connected with Balti- 
more. By the >hio, it has an ea^y Jntercoiir'se with the 
western states, it is also connected with Phihidrlphia 
by an excellent turnpike road. Ttie<e circuiVi^-iiMCCs 
have made Pittsburg the centre of a great Cf>nimorco. 

All the country in the noightionrhnod of the rity 
abounds with coal. Hence it is admirably sitnatcil for 
such manufacturing ef^tahlinhments as require the \i<o of 
fuel. Many such establishment<c have accrrdingly. i ccn 
erected here, and Pittsburg bids fa'r to hrconie^ at snnie 
future day, one of the largest manufar.dirinii; cities in 
the world. The distance^of Pittshurg from Philadolphia 
it about 300 miles, and from New Orleans, by the course 
of the rivers, 2,000. Population, in 1820, n,(2i». 

Harrisburg^ the seat of govornmenl, is on I he east 
bank of the Susquehannah, about 100 miU-.s wc}»t of 
Philadelphia. It ie regularly laid out, and baiicNomely 
built. An elegant bridge is erected acioss the Su^quj- 
hannah, at this place. Population, in 1820, 2.1)00. 

Easton is on the Delaware, at the moutli of the Le- 
high. Reading lAQTi the Schuylkill,- hV miles N. \V. of 
Philadelphia. It is celebrated for thn n^inufrxture of 
hats. Wilkesbarre is on the east branch of the Susque- 
hannah. J^orlhumberland is at the forks of t'le Susque- 
hannah. Carlisle is 15 miles W. of Iltirrisburcr. York 
is on the west side of the Susquehannah, 22 miloi^ fr.»m 
Lancaster. Meadville is about 30 miles from Lake Krio, 
on French creek, a branch of the Alleghany. BtthUhem 
is OD the Lehigh, IS miles from Easton ; and Nazareth is 
a few miles north of Bethlehem. IVashington is 25 
miles S. W. of Pittsburg. Cannonsburg is 6 miles north 
of Washington. 

Education, The University of Pennsylvania^ estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, embraces 4 departments, viz. 
law, medicine, the arts, and natural science. Tb^xc>.vi\^« 

8 
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in all department^, 17 profcssora. Tbe medical depart- 
ment if) tbe most nourishing institution of the kind in Ae 
United States, and is hardly excelled by any in Earopc. 
It consists ot' 7 professorships, and has had more "than 
oUO students. 

The other colleges are Dickinson college, at Carlisle; 
./(ffiirson collegp, at Cannonsburg ; Alleghany college, at 
Mcadville ; and Washington college, at Washington. 
These inslitulion« are yet in their infancy. 

The Moravians have flourishing schools at Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth, in the eastern part of the state. 
Provision has been ma<lc by the legislature for estab- 
lishing an academy in every county. 

Population. In 1820, Pennsylvania contained 1,049,458 
Inhabitants. The great mass of the population is in tbe 
south, particularly in the southeast, near the banks of 
the Susquchannah and Delaware rivers. The northern 
half of the state, in 1820, did not contain one (ifth part 
of the population. The population increases with con- 
siderable rapidity, though not so fast as in tbe westera 
states. 

The inhabitants are of several different nations. 
About one half are of English origin ; one fourth, Ger- 
man ; and an eighth, Irish. The remainder are Scotch, 
"Welch, Swedes and l)utch. 

Language. The language commonly spoken is tbe 
English. But the Germans, Dutch and Iri^, retain 
their own language, and many of them cannot speak 
English. 

Religion. There are many different denominations 
of Christians in Pennsylvania. A few years since the. 
Presbyterians, German Calvinists, German Lutherans, 
Friends or Q,uakers, and Baptists, had each nearly ItX) 
congregations. Besides these, there were Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Scolch Presbyterians, Moravians, &c. 

Roads. There are good turnpike roads leading from 
Philadelphia in various directions. The principal is 
from Pliiladelphid through Lancaster to Pitl^burg. 

Clii/tnte. The climate of Pennsylvania is more tem- 
perate than that of New England. The winters are 
never so severe, and the summers are generally warmer 
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Snow lies on the ground onlj for a short period, and 
sleighs are but little used. 

Mountains. The Alleghany mountains run across (his 
state from S. W. to N. E. There are many smaller 
ranges on each aide of the Alleghany range, and parallel 
with it. 

Face of the Country, The central parts of the stsitc 
are mountainous. In the southeast and northwest, the 
country is either level or moderately hilly. 

Soil and productions. A great portion of the state is 
good land; and much of it, excellent. The richest tract 
is in the southeast, on both sides of the Susqucbannah. 
This part of the state has been settled for a long time, 
and is finely cultivated. The tract between lake Erie 
and Alleghany river has also a very superior soil, but it 
is as yet very thinly inhabited. 

Wheat is by far the most important production, and 
grows here to great perfection. The next in value is 
Indian corn. Rye, barley, buck-wheat, oats, hemp, and 
flax, are also extensively cultivated. - 

Minerals, Coal is found in abundance in the western 
parts of the state. The country around Pittsbui^ is 
one great bed of coal, and the hills within sight of the 
town are full of that mineral. Iron ore also abounds in 
the same vicinity, and in other parts of the state. 

Manufactures. In value and variety of manufactures, 
Pennsylvania is the first state in the Union. Among the 
principal articles are cotton goods, iron, glass and paper. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg are the seats of the principal 
manufactories. 

Commerce, Most of the foreign goods consumed iu 
this state, Delaware, and the western part of New Jer- 
sey, are imported at Philadelphia, Goods to a large 
amount are also transported in waggons from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburg, and thence distributed* through the 
western country. In 1815, the amount of revenue paid 
by this state into the National Treasury was greater 
than that of any other, except New York. ' In amount 
of shipping, Petinsylvania is the fifth state in the Union. 

History. This state was first settled by the Swedes, 
in 1627. They held it lill 1654, when it yj-aa cqt\q^^^^^ 
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by the Dutch ; nnd ten years afterwards, the Dutch ami 
rendM'i (I it to the Eng^Iish. 

In KiHl CU.u\cfi 11. c^ranted it to Willinm PenOy who 
goon a:(er cnme o\er tVom England, with a colony ef 
Friend.'^, and laid the foundations vf Philadelphia. 

DELAWARE. 

Situation, Delaware is bounded N. by Pennsylvania; 
£. by Delaware river and bay; S. and W. by Maryland. 
It Is the smallest state io the Union, eicept Rbode 
Island. 

Divisions. It is divided into 3 counties. 

Countiu. Pap. in 1820. €ki^ TtmUg. 

Kent, 30,793 Dovsa. 

NcwcasUe^ 37,899 J Wilnringtoa; 

J Biewcastie« 

Sussex, fUftS7 \ GeorKetowir. 

_«„^._ \ Lewistown. 

72.749 

Rivers. Dcla-xart river and bay separate this stats 
from New Jersey. Brandywine creek, which rises ia 
Pennsylvania, and Christiana creek which rises in Mary* 
land, unite in the northern part of the state, and run into 
Delaware river. They afford an uncomtnon number of 
excellent scats for mills and manufactories. 

Swamp. Cypress swamp, between this state and Mary- 
land, is 12 miles long^ and 6 broad. 

Cape. Cape Henlopen^ one of the capes of Delawara 
bay^ IS in this state. 

Chief Towns, Wilmington is in the northern part of ' 
the state, between Brandywine and ChristiaDa creeks^ 
one mile above their confluence. Both streams are nay?- 
gable to the town. Wilmington is celebrated for the 
manufsK^ture of floor. There are many mills on (he 
Brandywine, within half a mile of the town. Popafah 
tion, about 5,000. 

• J^'ewcastle is on Delaware river, 5 miles S. of Wilming- 
ton, and 3.) beloiv Philadelphia. It carries on a bridlL 
trad^ with Philadelphia and Ballimore. 
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Dover^ the seat of government, is 36 miles S. ^of New* 
castle, on Jones' creek, a small stream which runs into 
Delaware hay. 

Lewisiown is a few miles from Cape Hen I open. Here 
are salt works, in which salt is manufactured from sea- 
water, by the son. 

Religion. The Presbyterians are the most nunerous 
denomination. There are besides, Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Friends, &c. 

Population. In 1 820, Delaware contained 72,749 in- 
habitants. . About one quarter of this number are negroes, 
and one quarter of the negroes are slaves. 

Canal, A canal has been commenced between Chris- 
tiana creek, in this state, and Elk river in Maryland. 
When finished, it will be 22 miles long, and will open an 
inland water communication between Delaware river and 
Chesapeake bay. In this view it is of great importance. 

Face of the country, soil^ &c. The northern part of 
the state is billy; the rest is generally level and low. 
The soil in the north, and along the Delaware is gener 
ally a rich clay ; in the middle, there is a considerable 
mixture of sand ; and in the south, sand predominates. 

Productions. Wheat is the staple production of the 
state. It grows here to very great perfection. Indian 
corn, rye, oats, &c. are also cultivated. 

Manufactures. Delaware is celebrated for its manu- 
factures. The fiour mills, on Brandywine creek, near 
Wilmington, are the finest collection in the United States. 
Gunpowder, and cotton and woollen goods are alsoroanuf 
factured, to a great extent, in the same neighbourhood. 
In 1815, there were within 9 miles of Wilmington, 44 
flour mills, 13 cotton manufactories, 15 saw mills, 6 
woollen manufactories, and 6 gunpowder mills, besides 
several others. 

There are extensive salt works at Lewistown, near 
cape Henlopen. 

MARYLAND. 

Situation. Maryland is bounded >N. by Pennsylvania ; 
E. by Delaware, and the Atlantic ; S. and W. by Vl^ginia^ 

8* 
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The Smiquihtmnah comet frem PenniylvaBia, tod rani 
into Chesapeake bay at its head. 

The riven which enter Chesapeake bay from the 
weetera shore are, the Patapteo^ od which Baltiaiore 
stands ; the 5evem, on which Annapolis stands ; and the 
Paiuxtnt^ l>etween the Se? em and the Potomac. 

The rivera on the eastern shore are, Hlk riTer, on 
which Elkton and Frencbtown stand ; Cluster river, on 
which is Chestertown; and the Choptauk, J>Pantieokej 
Wieomieo^ and Potomokt^ all of which rise id Delaware. 

Chief TWfif. Battimort^ the largest town in Mary- 
land, and in population the third in the United States, is 
built around a harbour at the head of Patapsco bay, which 
sets up t8 miles northwest from Chesapeake bay. The 
strait which connects the harbour with Patapsco bay is 
very narrow, scarcely a pistol-sliot across, and is well de* 
fended by Fort M'Henry. 

The growth of this city has been remarkably rapid. 
In 1770 there were only 300 inhabitants ; in 1820 there 
were 62,738. 

Baltimore is well situated for commerce. It is codx 
nected by good turnpikes with various parts of Pennsyl^. 
vania, and with the navigable waters which run into the 
Ohio. It possesses the trade of Maryland, and of some 
parts of Pennsylvania, and the western states. It is the 
third city in the Union in amount of shipping. The 
number of tons in 1816 was 101,960. 

Among the public baildings are a penitentiary ; a 
hospital ; a theatre ; and the exchange, an immense edi- 
fice, recently erected. The Washington monument is a 
superb structure of stone, 168 feet high ; on the summit 
is the statue of Washington. Another monument of stone 
has been erected, called the battle monument, to com- 
memorate the defeat of the British, in their attack upon 
thia city on the 13th of September, 1814. 

Annapolis^ the seat of govetnment, is on the Severn, 
ft miles from its mouth. It is 30 miles south oi Baltimore, 
and 40 east of Washington. It contains a hfmdsome state- 
house, and 2,260 inhabitants. 

Frtderiektown is a flourishing inland town, 45 miles W. 
of Baltimore, and 43 N. of Washington. It is •iluajtft.d- 
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in the midst of a fertile country, and has considerabk 
trade. Population, in 1820, 3,640. 

Hagerstown^ or Elizabethtown^ is near the PotomaCi 
in a beautiful valley, 26 miles N. W. of Frederick* 
town. 

Cumberland is on the Potomac, west of Hag^rstown, 
near the northwest corner of the state. EUUon is on Elk 
river, near the northeast corner of the state. The trade 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia passes through this 
town. Snowhill^ on the Pocomoke, near the southeast 
corner, owns a considerable amonift of shipping. 

Education. The Univernty of Maryland^ in the city of 
Baltimore, is yet in its infancy. It is intended to embrace 
the departments of medicine, the languages, arts, law, 
and divinity. The medical department is already in 
operation, and is very respectable and flourishing ; it Ihm 
6 professors. 

St. JUary'^ college, also in Baltimore, has a good libraiy, 
a philosophical and chemical apparatus, 8 professors, 8 
tutors, and about 140 students. Baltimore college has 
2 instructors, and about 60 students. 

Banks, There are 24 banks in this state, 10 of which 
are in the city of Baltimore. 

Roads and Canals. There is a good turnpike road from 
Baltimore, through Cumberland on the Potomac, to 
Brownville on the Monongahela in Pennsylvania. This 
is one of the shortest and best communications between 
the tide-water of the Atlantic, and the navigable western 
waters. 

There are several canals around the falls and rapids 
in the Potomac, so that this river is now navigable for 
boats, as high up as Cumberland. 

Population, In 1820, Maryland contained 407,350 ia- 
habitants. More than one third of this number are 
negroes, and more than three quarters of the negroes 
are slaves. The slaves are most numerous in the south- 
ern half of the state. In the counties bordering en 
Pennsylvania, there are eight white mep where there is 
one slave. 

Religion. The Roman Catholics were the first settlers 
of Maryland, and are the most numerous denomination. 
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The other denominations are| Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Friends, &c. 

Face of the country. On the eastern shore, the land is 
level and low, and in many places, covered with slagnant 
water. On the western shore, the land near the baj is 
level, but as you proceed into the interior, it becomes 
uneven and hilly, and in the western part of the state is 
mountainous. The Alleghany mountains and the Blue 
Ridge cross the western part of the state, on their way 
fron) Virginia to Pennsylvania. 

Soil and Productiont, The soil is generally fifood. 
Wheat and toliacco are the principal productions. Some 
cotton is raised, but it is of an inferior quality. The other 
productions are Indian corn, hemp and flax. Peaches, 
apples, and other fruit are in great plenty. The forests 
abound with nuts, on which vast numbers of swioe are 
fed. These swine run wild in the woods. 

Minerals, Iron ore abounds in various parts of the 
state. Coal is found in the vicinity of Baltimore. 

Manufactures, Furnaces have been erected in various 
places for the manufacture of iron, and iron ware. Glass, 
paper, and whiskey are also made in considerable quan- 
tities ; but the principal manufacture is flour. 

Commerce, Flour and tobacco are the principal ex- 
ports. Baltimore is the centre of commerce. Maryland 
is the third state in the Union, in amount of shipping. 

History. This territory was considered as a part of 
Virginia, till 1632, when it was granted to Cecilius Cal- 
vert, lord of Baltimore in Ireland. The first settlement 
was made by a colony of Roman Catholics. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Situation. This district is a tract of country, 10 miles 
square, lying on both sides of the Potomac, between 30 
and 40 miles S. W. of Baltimore. It mas ceded to the 
United States by the states of Maryland and Virginia in 
1790, and in 1800 became the seat of the General Gov- 
ernment. The district is under the immediate govem- 
jDeot of Congress^ 
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Divisions. The district is divided into 2 countU 

Countiei. Pop. in IS20. Chief 7'ovjru, Ptp^i 

W«h-.„gt6n. 23.336 {^^.--^e""' ' 

Alexandria, 9,703 Alexandria, 

33,039 

or the lyhole population, in 1820, 6,377 were s 

Chi'/ Towns. Washington, tlie principal town 
D' '."ict, and the seat *o( government of the 1 
States, is on the Maryland side of the Potomac, 
point of land formed hy the junction of the E 
branch. It is on the main post road of the United i 
about equally distant from the northern and southe 
trumities of the Union. 

The city is laid out on a regi^lar plan, con 
convenience, elegance, and a free circulation of a 
is divided into squares by spacious streets, running ' 
S. intersected by others at right angles. The stre 
laid out, extend for ^ or 3 miles along both the : 
When they shall be occupied with fine buildings, 
ington will be one of the handsomest, and most o 
dious cities in the world. At present, the house&| t 
elegant, are few, and scattered. ** 

Among the public buildings are, 1. The Capii 
uated on an eminence, commanding a fine prospe 
is built of white free stone, has two wings, and 
completed, will be a magtiificent edifice. 2. The 
denfs House^ an elegant edifice of stone, 2 stories 

3. Four spacious brick buildings, near the Pres 
house, containing offices for the Heads of Dej)ar 

4. The General Post Office. 6. The Navy Yard. 
The number of inhabitants in 1820, was 1 

Washington is 295 miles from the mouth of the 
mac, by the course of the river. 

Georgetown is on the Maryland side of th« Po 
3 miles W. of Washington. It is pleasantly sil 
^d is a place of considerable trade. Populati 
1820,7,360. 

Alexandria is 6 miles S. of Washington, on th' 
ginia side of the Potomac. It is conveniently si 
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for commerce. In 1816, it owned 11.811 tons of tkip- 
ping, and carried on considerable trade. Popalation, in 
1820, 8,218. 

Education, There ia a Roman Catholic College at 
Georgetown. It has about 150 students, a iibr»rT of 
7,000 volumes, and a yaloabie philosophical a|'|.aratij^. 
Columbian College, in the city of Wa-ihington, was estab- 
lished in 1821, and is a very flourishing institution. 
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Situation. The Southern States are tho<pe which lie 
south of the PotomRC, and which border either on the 
Atlantic Ocean, or the Gulf of Mexico. 

JVam98, They are 7 in nimiber, viz. Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Misfis^ippi, 
and Louisiana. The first four are on the Atlantic ; the 
last three, on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Face of the country. The tract of country along the 
seacoast of this whole section, is a low sandy plain, ele- 
vated but little above the level of the ocean. The width 
of this tract in some places is 130 miles. Back of this, 
the country rises into hills, and at last into mountains. 
The flat country on the coast is commonly called the 
Low country ; and the back coontry, the Upper country. 

Soil. The low country is chiefly a sandy pine-barren. 
The principal exception is the banks of the rivers, which 
in many instances are fertile. The upper country has 
generally a good soil. 

Productions. In the northern part of this section 
wheat and tobacco are the principal productions ; in the 
southern part, rice, cotton and sugar. 

Climaie. The winter is mild and pleasant ; but the 
summer, in the low country, is hot and unhealthy, and 
frequently proves fatal to strangers. The months of 
July, Ausfust and September, are called, in the low 
country, the sickly season. 

Slaves. Almost all the slaves in the United States 
are in this section. They are most numecoua vol vVk^ W^ 
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countrj, where the climate is so hot that yrhiie n 
frequently cannot labour with tfat'etj. 

VIRGINIA. 



Stivation, Virginia is bounded on the N. by Pe 
sylviuwa ; on the N. E. by Maryland, from which it 
separated by Potomac river ; on the E. by Chesapcf 
bay ; on the S. by North Carolina, from which it 
separated by the parallel of 36® 30' N. latitude ; on 1 
W. by Kentucky; and on the N. W, by Ohio, fr 
which it is separated by the river Ohio. 

Virginia is the largest state in the Union. It is 
large as the six New England States, taken together. 

Divisions, Virginia ii divided into 102 counties. 

Counties, 

Mnntgomerj', 

Mastin, 

Nansemond, 

New Kentj 

Nic<:oLas, 

Norfolk county, 

Northamptoiiy 

Kiirlhumberlandf 

Nottow. y, 

Nekson, 

Ohio, 

Oiaiijre, 

Paii'kk, 

1'endieton, 

Pitt8\lvBm8f 

Puwha;an, 

I'reaton, 

Prince Ecltrtrd, 

Princesg Annc^ > 

Piince Wiiliami 

pLiiice Georgei 

Uand'iiph, 

Uichmond county* 

liockbiidge, 

Uockingbamf 

Hu8bd» 

ScoTt, 

Slierandoahi 

SouUiamptoiv 

Spoifl) Ivauia^ 



Counties. 

Accoma' k, 

Albemarle, 

Amelia, 

Arnhfrst, 

Augusta* 

Bath, 

Bedfi»rd, 

Berkley, 

Botetoiirtf 

Brocket 

Brunswickt 

Buckinghami 

Cabell, 

Campbell, 

Caroline, . 

Cbarles city, 

Charlotte, 

Chesterfield, 

Cumberland, 




Dinwtciaie» 

Elizat)eth city, 

£fcsex, 

FauQuier, 

Fairfax, 

Fl«vaima« 

Frederick, 

Franklin, 

Gloucester, 

GoochUnd, 



Counties, 

Grayson, 

Gpef-nbfier, 

Greenville, 

Gles, 

Halifax, 

Hampshire, 

Hanover, 

Hardy, 

Uartisofi, 

Henrico, 

Henry, 

Isle of Wight, 

James city, 

JefTerson, 

Renawba, 

King and Queen, 

K»ng George, 

King William, 

I'ancaster, 

Lee, 

Lewis, 

Loudon, 

Louisa, 

Lunenburg, 

Madison, 

Bfatihews, 

Mecklet.bnrgb, 

Midcilesex, 

Monongaliai 

Monroe, 
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Santa Fe is tbe moflt northero town of any note. It 
i» CO the Rio firavo del Norte, in lat. 36^ 30', about 
1000 miles northwest of New Orleans. 

Monterey^ the capital of the two Californias, is on the 
shore of the Pacilic ocean in lat 36° 20'. it is a mere 
village containing 700 inhabitants. 
- Jieligion. The religion is the Roman Catholic. There 
are in this country, 1 archbishop, 8 bishops, and 10,000 
clergy. 

EducatMn, There is a University in the city of Mex- 
ico, and colleges are established in other places, bat the 
bigotry of those who conduct them renders them of 
little value. 

Lakes. Lci*ke Chapaln is about 170 miles west of Mex- 
ico. It is -90 m:Ies long, and 20 broad. 

There are four small lakes in the valley of Mexico. 
The waters in these lakes used formerly to rise above 
their bai^kn, and inundate the city and the valley. In 
1629 there was a great inundation, which lasted for five 
years ; and during the whole nf that time, the streets 
of Mexico could be passed only in boats. — To prevent 
the recurrence of this evil various means were employed 
without effect. At first, a huge dike or mound of stones 
yid clay was erected, 70 miles long and 65 feet -broad ; 
but the waters burst Ihrough it and tore it away. A 
subterranean parage was then dug through the moun- 
taiDs which surround the valley, to let off the waters ; 
but the earth caved in and filled np the passage. At 
length a drain, 12 miles long and in some places 200 feet 
^eep, has been cut through a gap in the mountains, and 
this seems to answer the purpose. 

Mities, The gold and silver mines of Mexico arc the 
i&03t productive in the world. They are very namerous, 
Specially in the provinces of Quanaxuato, Zacateca^ 
•ud the southern parts of Durango, and San Luis Potosi. 

eUATIMALA. 

SUttoAm, GnatimaUi extends from Mexico on the 
isrthwest, nearly to the isthmus of Darien. On the E. 
lin the Cafibbeaa sea, and oa tbe W. the Pacific t>cean. 
13 
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Vera Paz, OiutliiMla, Hondaiw, nicaragoa, and CmI 
RiuL 

Bay- The bay of Hondum AtUm this c&unlrj iota 
two peninialat. 

Mountaiiu. Tfafl gntt-Amerleui rnge of monninin 
paises tbroi^ tht njiolc length of this coanlij' ia( 
Meiico. It abomdi with Tolctnoe*. ^ 

Laktt. JVtcontgMt Itlu h aboat 300 miles in ci 

ference. It comnnidcatfli with the giilf of Mexico bj, 
the Rio St. Juan «r ZTicaragitt river. L^ke Leon ltd 
weit of lake Nlcuagoa, nd commvBlcates ivilh ii by 
narrow itrait . 

Poputatian. The pnpalation h» been eslimated a| 
1,800,000. They are principally IntUan ' and very litlll 
it known aboat'them. ™ 

Ckitf Tcmu. Ovatimala, the capftti, h in Int. U K. 
near the coyl of the Pacific ocean. It hni; ii good ba^ 
boar, and offilaliu a aDiTenilj, namerou't convenln, aool 
aboDt 80,000 iDhabitanla, The city hns been mice d*^ 
Stroyed; in 1641 bya tenpeat, aA in 1773 l>y an earth, 
quake, which swallowed op IJDOO families in an intlaat. 

Leon, the capital of the province of Nicaragua, is ob 
the west aide of lakeLeMb- Popalattoo, 12,000. Cvtdai' 
Acoi is near the borden of Heiico, deligtitfully situated 
among the mouatsiui, almott equidiilant from the tno 
oceani. Chiapa is the largest Indian town in Guati- 
mala. It is near Cindad Real, and contains 20,000 in- 
habitants. 

Produetiotu. The producliou are, grain in nbundnncf, 
grapes, hooey, cotton, fine wool, dyenaodH, &c. Tbe 
province of Hondarat Is particnlarly celebrated for log- 
wood and mahogany. The English have seltlements in 
Ais province, and cany en the trade in these articles. 
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Situaiimi. Tbe collection of iiluid* betwaan Flee' 
and SooUi America ii called the West Indies ■'"' 
h tbe iarthest south ; Barbadoet, the farthatt cf 
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the farthest west; aod the Bahama islands the farthest 
north. 

Divisions, The four largest islands, Cnba, Hispan- 
iold, (or St. Domingo,) Jamaica and Forto Rico^ are 
called the Greater Antilles, 

All the islands north of Cuba and Hispaniola are called 
i!6/t Bahamas. 

Trinidad and all the islands north of it, till jou come 
to Porto Rico, are called Carihhepn islands. 

Population, The whole population of the West India 
islands is more than 2,000,000, three fourths of whom 
arc negro slaves. The names of the principal islands, 
with their population and extent, is given in the follow- 
iog table. 



Square 

Coba. 

Hayti, 

Jammica, 

Porto llico, 

Goadaloupey 

Martmico, 

Birbadoes, 

Antigui, 

Santa Cruz, 

8t Christophefy 

DDmioica, 

Trinidad* 

Grenada, 

St. Eustatia, 
Tobago^ 

8t. Vincent, 
St. Lucii^ 

JJtg«rita, 

^Bahamas, 

Keris, 

^iscrrat. 

Total, 



Milei, 


Whites, 


Blade. 


Whole Pop. 


54,000 


234,000 


198,000 


432,000 


28.000 




650,000 


650,000 


6,000 


40,000 


350,000 


390,000 


4»140 


94.000 


6,000 


100,000 


670 


13,000 


88,000 


101,000 


26a 


10,000 


78,000 


88,000 


166 


16,000 


65.000 


81,000 


93 


2,100 


33,000 


35,100 


100 


3,000 


30,000 


33,0QJ) 


70 


4,000 


26,C00 


30,000 


291 


1,6^^0 


25,000 


26.600 


1,600 


2,000 


23.000 


25,000 


119 


1.100 


20,000 


21,100 


20 


5,000 


15,000 


20,000 


140 


900 


15,000 


15,900 


131 


1,5U0 


13,500 


15,000 


220 


2 4t.O 


11.700 


14,100 


350 


8,000 


6,000 


14,000 


5,000 


3,000 


11,000 


14,000 


20 


1,000 


10,000 


11,000 


4r 


1,000 


10,u00 . 


11,000 



443,000 l,683,o00 2,126,000 



Poisessors, Cuba and Porto Rico belong to Spain ; 
^Qsdaloupe and Martin ico to France ; Santa Cniz to 
&«inarife ; St. Eustatia to Holland ; Hayti is indepemlent, 
/aiaaica, the Bahamas, and, in general, all the ether 
■bads belong to Great Britain. 



MS , OUBA. 

The maQ iltandi tre frequeoll; changiing onnei;*. 
Whenever a Trarbn^a out id Europe, the nation wbick 
bw tbe •(rmigMt »»fy, ^enernlly sends a squadron Id 
the Well ItMUe*, and wfl'irea lh« itilaDds bebn^ng to its 
aneiniei. In the late war the F.ngtish cafitnred all the 
■aiaiids belonginf. te Vnnce, DenmHrk, and Uolliind, and 
restored then fg^Sa at the return of [iiiace. 

RtUgion. In the ialands settled hy tbe Spaniarch and 
French tbe retlmoB 1> Roman Catholic : io Ihose settled 



•itrum m 

faj the Datclii'DMM and English, it is Protettsnt 
the Eng^lisb ialaDdi the Hethodkli ban -a ' 
vbo bare laboani asoo; tba ilarei witb 



Climate. Id iimaMt.tb* hcatli very oppreslT*. «ni 
the climate qahealtbj. In winter Ibe temperatnw li ■ 
delightftil; to tbe sick aaJ aged trntamjiUa teami U' 
4k tbe climate of pandiH. In wrtMMnnnicaDee- «ri 
freqnent ' mf 

Productioiu. Sngar, mm, and mSamta are tb« ^at 
■taplei of the West Indle*. The other prodnctioui ui 
eetlon, indigo, coffee, caeee, gingVE, el»ref, cinnaawB^feft 
Tbe frniti ere oranges, lewni, Imtei, pine »pphi| ipt 
pomegniutM and man; otheti. 

THE BAHAMAS. 

The Babamta conakt of MTeral imall iaUatb, Intel* 
•pened with an immense nember ef sand haift* and 
rocks, which render the navigatioD extremelj d>iq;«roiia-' 
ThoDiands of vessels hare been wrecked among Ibesi 
jblands. Tbe principil business of the inbi^tsnta W. 
CescaiiV shipwrecked ressels witb -their crews aad M> 
goes from ^Blmclion. '■''. 

CUBA. 

Faa of tht cMMfry, ftc A range of monatriBs fliVtjj 



IVoni east ia west, tbrongb the whole tenglb ef 
klaad. On the coesU ^e Tand is level end retjr U" 
prodncio^ sugar, tobacco, sod c«0be is rtundoMi)^ 
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tobacco or Cuba, from which the Spanish cigan are 
made, is esteemed the finest in the world. 

Chief Ttraont. Havana, on the north coast, it the cap- 
itaL . Its harbour i9 one of the best in the worJd, being 
very capacious and secure, difficult of access, and strong- 
ly fortified. The commerce of Havana is more eaten- 
»jve than that of any other town in Spanish America. 
The population is about 70,000. 

St. Jago, in the southeast, has a spacious and secure 
harbour, and about 40,000 inhabitants. 

HAYTI OR ST. DOMINGO. 

History. This island was formerly divided between 
France and Spain; but in 1791 there was an insurrec- 
tion of the blacks in the French part of the island, which 
issued in the expulsion of the wliites. The island is now 
wholly in the possession of the blacks. ' 

Chief Ihwns, Cape Henry ^ formerly Cape Francois, is 
on the north side of the island, and has an excellent har- 
bour. It was formerly the capital of the French 
colony. 

Port au Prince is at the head of the large bay on the 
west side of the island. St, Domingo is on the southeast 
side of the island. Population 1?,000. 

Soil, &c. The soil is very fertile, producing sugar, 
coffee, cotton, and indigo in abundance. 

JAMAICA. 

Sail, &c. The north side of the island is mountain- 
ous. The south side has a deep, fertile soil, and is welt 
cultivated, producing sugar in abundance. Large num* 
bers of cattle are raised on the island. 

Chief Towns. Kingston^ the chief totvn, is on (he 
southeast part of the island, on a beautiiul harbour. It 
is a place of great commerce, and contains more than 
26,000 inhabitants. 

Port Royal, on the south side of Kingston harbour, 10 
miles south of Kingston, was formerly the chief town, 
but it was destroyed 4hree times, first by an earlh<\(»k»% 
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then by a fire, and afterwards by a hurricane. After <hc 
last calamity the inhabitants removed and founded King- 
ston. Spanuhtown is 20 miles w est of Kingston. 

FORTO RICO. 

Porio Rico is the fourth island in size Its capital, 
5^ Juan^ is on the north side of the island, and contains 
about 30,000 inhabitants. 

BERMUDAS ISLANDS. 

The Bermudas islands are a cluster of small islands 
about 1000 miles northeast of Cuba. They have a de- 
lightful climate and about 10,000 inhabitants^ 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Situation. On (he N. is the Caribbean sea, and the 
Atlantic ; on the E. the Atlantic ; on the S. it comes to 
a point ; on the W. is the Pacific ocean ; and on the 
N. W. it is connected with North America by the isth- 
mus of Darien. In shape it resembles a pear. 

Divisions, South America is divided into the follow- 
ing countries. 1. The Republic of Colombia. 2. -Gui- 
ana. 3. Peru. 4. Brazil. 5. Buenos Ayres or the 
United Provinces of South America. 6. Chili. 7. Pata- 
gonia. 

Political condition. Peru, Buenos Ayres, Cbili, and 
the Republic of Colombia, a few years since were sub- 
ject to Spain, but they have recently declared tbein* 
selves independent, and their independence has beeo 
acknowledofed by the government of the United Statesn 
Brazil was a Portuguese colony but is now an indepen* 
dent kingdom. Guiana is divided between the Engmhi 
Dutch^ French, Portuguese, and the Republic of Colom- 
bia. Patagonia belongs to the natives. 

Mountains^ The Andes run along the whole western 
coast of South America, from Cape Horn to the isthmm 
•f Darien. They are a part of the great Ameriem 
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range. A niP.'t:e of moantains, termed the Brazilian 
AaiUt^ runs oloug the eastern coast from lat. 10^ to lat. 

Rivers. The three greatest rivers are Ibe Jlmazon^ 
the Lp Plata one) the Orinoeo, 

The Amazon is the lai^gest river in the worhf, and, 
eicept the Missouri, the longest. It enters the Atlantic 
under the equator, by a month 160 miles wide, and the 
tide flows op 500 miles. All the rivers which rise on 
the east of the Andes, from lat. 2® N. to let. 20^ S. are 
branches of the Amazon. 

Its most distant source is the river Bent, which rises 
in the Andes in lat. 19^ S. and running north, joins the 
Apuritnac^ and forms the Paro or Ucayale, The Ucayale 
runs north, and joining the Maranon or Tunguragtta forms 
the Amazon. The course of the Amazon is then east to 
the ocean. This mighty river is navigable for vessels 
of 500 tons, from its mouth to the very foot of the Andes, 
a distance of 4,000 miles. 

The La Plata empties itself into the Atlantic on the 
southeast side of the continent, in about lat. 55^. It is 
formed by the Uruguay and the Parana^ which unite a 
little above the city of Buenos Ayres. The Paraguay^ 
the principal branch of the Parana, empties itself into it 
near Corrientes. The Uruguay and Parana both rise in 
Brazil, and flow southwest. 

The Orinoco empties itself on the north coast, oppo- 
site the island of Trinidad, by 60 mouths. It drains 
Venezuela and Spanish Guiana. 

Religion. The religion of each province i^ the same 
with that of the Earopean country from which it waa 
settled ; that of the Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
settlements is Koman Catholic, that of the English and 
Dutch is Protestant. 

islands. Terra del Fuego is a large island in the south, 
sepihited from the rest of the continent by the straits of 
Magellan. Cape Horn on the south side of the island is 
the most southern extremity of South America. Falh' 
land islands are northeast of Terra del Fuego. 

The island of Joan Fernandez^ nearly opposite Val- 
paraiso on the coast of Chili, is uninhabited, Aiexan- 
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der Selkirk, a tftUor, Utc4 here 4 jfepli im 

This circaawtaBce nre rke to the etorjr of 
Crusoe. The CUdhimgoi isUmcb ere Anther iMNrdLf 
both sides of the equator. 

Indians. The lodiani are of two eliMoea, I 
qaered or iodepeiideDt, and thfs conqoerod or oifUtnA 
The former oceopy Patagoaia aod the latoflor (tf til 
coDtioent; the latter are wbod hi with the whttei^ jM 
ttiasiy of tbeai are dares. 

REPUBUC. OF COLOMBLL 

* ■ ■ • 

The Republic of ColomUo htti beoo jWmol wMiia i 
)bir yean. It is eofflpeeed of two emmtiioi^ 4fi|f^/NM 
Granada aod Veaezuela, both of WUc% fhnt'tMintj 
iubject to Spain. •' ' 

SUmtian. The Repablie Is boondei It hj the Carib- 
bean seai E. by Ouiatfa; 8. bj Peroi m$ W. hy thf 
Pacific ocean« 

Lake and Bays. Maramyio lakOy hi the north, Is iM 
miles loDg and 100 broad, In shape it r eet rablo s a di* 
aanter. It discbarges itself mto the gulf of JUafacHilk 
through a strait 10 miles wide. The hay of P^mamB k 
on the sodtb side of the hithmns of Darien ; tbe gi^rf 
Dafien is on the north side of the isthmos; the gw^rf 
Guayaquil is near the borders of Peru. 

Mountains. The Andes come front Pern, and Ml 
along the coast of the Pacific oeean, ;tbroiq^h the whole 
eitent of the conntry. At Popaynn the range difl^ 
Into three branches ; the western ie (he proper Andsi| 
and runs Into North America across the isthmol of Da* 
rien ; the eastern^ called the chain of Venezuela^' fios 
along the northern coast, and terminatel oppoe^ii'^m 
island of Trinidad; the futdc^ie branch mns north^hjih 
tween the rivers Magdalenfi and Canca, and t^rttUaleil 
at the junction of those two streams. 

Rivers. The Orinoco is the great rlreir df tbii Cova* 
try. It emptiee Itself into tbe ocean near the bfanri if 
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Trinidad bj 60 noQtlui, the two mett distant of which 
nre 180 miles upart. The coarse of the river is werj 
crooked, somewhat resembling the figure 6. 

The livers which rise east of the Andes flow east into 
the Orinoco and the Amazon ; those west of the Andes 
flow west into the Pacific; those between the eastern 
and western branches of the Andes flow north into the 
Caribbean sea. 

The principal branches of the Orinoco are the Jtpurts 
and Meta, both of which rise at the foot of the Andes 
and flow east. The Orinoco is naYigable 90 miles above 
the mouth of the Meta^ and 740 from the ocean. The 
Meta is navigable 370 miles. 

The Magdalena rises among the Andes, near Popajan, 
and running north, discharges itself into the Cartbbeaii 
sea. It is 1000 miles long, and navigable about 600. 
The Cauea rises also near Popajao. It is the great 
western branch of the Magdalena, and runs parallel 
with it 

Face of the country^ The northern and western parts 
are mountainous, tfelow the mountains there are im* 
mense plains which eitend bejond the Orinoco. In the 
rauij season the Orinoco overflows its banks, and these 
plains are inundated to a vast extent. 

ClimaU, In the low country the climate is hot and 
unhealthy; but in the mountains every variety is eipe* 
rienced, according to the elevation. On the highest 
summits you meet with everlasting snow, while at Quito 
and some of the oHicr principal cities, the temperature 
is delightful throughout the year. 

SoU and productions. The soil is very fertile, and 
produces in abundance cocoa, indigo, cotton, !>ogar, to- 
bacco and all the fruits of tropical climates. The plains 
furnish immense pastures for numberless herds of cattle. 
The country is also celebrated for its mineral produc- 
tions, the mountains being rich in gold, silver, and eme- 
ralds ; there are likewise animals of an enormous size. 
The condor^ a large bird, has been known to fly away 
with lambfl. The jacumama^ an immense serpent, is 
found in the plains east of the Andes, 11 or 12 feet 
long, and a foot in diameter. 
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Chit/ 7>>vM Sania Fi'da BagtU i 
Bogota, a braoeh of the Hafdaleaa. It is buili 
i[jactous, fertilfl pUin, ifhicA if eleTaled more 
8,0U0 feet aboTB the lerelof. tke sea. Populal 
30,000. 

Quito Vies amonif ths Atid«,alnMKt uikIi 
It ]> built OD the •ide of r Tfllcaaifl mnuntam, ami is 
rated mora thao 9000 feet above the lercl of Ilia 
The lempeniture h^re li mild and pleD^ant Ihraughf 
the year, bat there nro freqaeollj drexdriil tempenl 
-thnoder and lightnii^. Population, 6j,U00. Po} 
h OD the Andei near tbe loorcei of the Caaca and 
dalena. 

MfitmuM k in a vaUejr betweaa tTjrt "initiiitah|i]ntir" 
up northern cowt, elsnied ttWAi^dboTC «^|bd 
^theMn. Id 1811 ueaitliqiHkc Mtroredudttit 
tie cily.and bariei »,0D0 ptneiit fat tlw iHlfi i fi 




(nnni, the port of Caruccas, is 7 miles distant, and is man t 
frequented than anr other od Ibe coast. -j 

The other prindpil places on the Caribbeao sea an/i 
Cumana, on tna ca«it, east of CaraccaB ; Mnracaibo, W,\ 
the west hank of the strait wtiich connects lake Man> . 
caibo with tbegnlT; Corthageaa, vhich has a safe and ' 
extensiTe harbour, enil !0,000 inhabilaols ; St. A/ort^ 
130 milea N. E. of Carthi^nai and Pario BtUo^ on the 
north side of tbe isthmni of Darien. 

The ports on the Pacific are Panama, on the,iotitli 
•ide of the istfaoim of Darien, opposite Porto Bello, and . 
GuayaaitU on n river of the woe obim, which mniiBlo ' 
the gulf of Guaya^nil. ^. ^V' 

AafurnI Curiotittu. Abont TO or H ailea iontfa of 
Quito is the celebrated CUmiaroM, tlw lofUettanmiBlt 
of the Andes, and the highest moantvA in AoMrica. If 
is 21,440 feel abore the krel of the sea. lu enHOMM 
summit is corered with snow* and is fine)* ccntttlteA'. 
with the deep aznre blue of the equatorial sky. ' 



C'otbmixi, tbe highest volcano in tlte world, it «bMlt 
40 miles southeast of Quito. It is 18,898 fiiqf ibon 
the level of the sea. Its eiplosions are froqNDt Mri, 



draadfnl. When an en»tion takes ^ce,:;tkf ■wii ^ 
sronnd the volcano i\ ■nddenl/ melted, iad >ti««Bt iMi 
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water is poured down from Ihe moantain. A^hes, fire, 
aod rocks are then thrown forth with a dreadful roaring 
noise, and spi'ead desolation over the surrountling plaint. 
The roar of the volcano continues day and night so long 
as the eruption lasts, and -has t>een heard al the distance 
of 600 miles. 

The cataract of Tequendama is in the river Bogota 
near Santa Fe. This river, after watering the elevated 
plain on which that city stands, break% through the 
ffloantains, and with two hounds rushes down a precjpice, 
to the astonishing depth of 570 feet. The column of 
Yapour, which rise! like a cloud from the shock, is seen 
from Santa Fe, 15 miles distant, reflec^ng the most 
beautiful colours of the rainbow. 

Population, Tlie population is estimated at about 
2,500,000, and is composed of whites, negroes, and In- 
dians. The white settlements are principally in the 
mountains, elevated several thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

' Indcui^, Tribes of independent warlike Indians occu- 
py the country about the mouths of the O'rinoco, the 
whole coast from the Orinoco to the Essequebo, the 
country immediately west of lake Maracaibo, and the 
whole interior of Spanish Guiana. 

GUIANA. 

Situation. Guiana is the country between the Ori- 
noco and the Amazon. It has the ocean on the N. E. ; 
Brazil on the S. £. ; and the Republic of Colombia on 
the west and N. W. 

The river CasAiquiari unites the Orinoco with the 
Negro, a branch of the Amazon, making Guiana a real 
island, separated by water from the rest of the conti- 
nent. 

Divinons, Guiana is divided between 6 different riti- 
tions. 1. Spanish Guiana belongs to the Republic of Co- 
lombia. It extends on the coast from the Orinoco to the 
Essequebo. 2. English Guiana extends from the Esse- 
quebo to the Corantyn. 3. Dutch Q^na extends fcooi 
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the Coranhrn to the Maroni. 4. French Qidana exteoii 
from the Maroni to the Ojapok. 5. Partugue$€ Ommm 
extends from the Oyapok to the Amazoo. 

The boandaries between thete di¥ifien8 in the isterior 
are not determined, and there k no necessitj for de- 
termining^ them, becaase the white tettlemeots do not 
eitend far from the sea coast, the interier being eoca- 
pied by warlilce Indians. 

SubdivisioM, English Guiana is sobdiyided into tba 
districts of Esnquebo^ Demerarm and Berbict. Datdi 
Guiana is sometimes called SHrimun, and French Goanii 
Cayenne, * 

Rivers, The principal riyen are Etnqnt^^ Demtfara^ 
Berbice^ Surinam and ManmL 

Chief Towns. Paramaribo, tbf Capital of 1>oteh Gui- 
ana, is the larjEcest town. It is on Sorinai^ riTBTf l^milei 
from its mouth, and has 20,000 inhabitants. 

Cayenne, the capital of French Gaiana is ob an ishad 
and contains 6 or 8,000 inhabitants. Stabrw^ the cap- 
ital of Engjish Guiana, is on Demerara river, near ill 
mouth, and has 8,500 inhabitants.! 

Face of the country , &c. The eountrj is flat and an- 
healthy. The soil is surprisingly fertile, yielding sogii^ 
cofifee, and cotton in abundance. 

Population, The population may be estimated it 
250,000, ezclusiye of Indiaus. Spanish Guiana has 
34,0Q0, English Guiana more than 70,000, Dutch Guiana, 
80,000, and French Guiana 30,000. The mass of the 
population are negro slaves ; there are less than i2O,000 
whites. 
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Situation, !Peru is bounded N. by the Repablic ef 
Colombia ; E. by Brazil ; S. E. by Buenos Ayres ; S. by 
the desert of Atacama, which separates it from Chi^ 
and W. by the Pacific ocean. 

tHoisims. Peru te divided into 7 tnteodenoter* 
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GEORGIA. 

tuation. Georgia is bounded N. by Tennessee ; N. 
y South Caroiina, from which it is separated by Sa- 
lah river ; E. by the Atlantic ; S. by Florida ; and W, 
Jabama. 

ivuions. The eastern part of this state Is settled by 
whites, and is divided info counties ; the. weittcm 
is in the possession of the Indians. The part oc- 
sd by the whites is divided into 57 counties. 



ie#. 


Countiei, 


n«» 


Emanuel, 


iruu 


. Effingham, 




Fayette, 


If 


Franklin, 


* 


Glymi, 


J» 


Greene, 


en. 


Gwinnet, 


am. 


Habersham, 


fordi 


Half, 


e. 


Henry, 


iibia. 


Hancoek, 


lib. 


Houston, 


'« 


Irwin, 


ff 


Jackson, 


t. 


Jasper, 



Counties* 

Jefferson, 

Jones, 

LaurenSf 

Liberty, 

Lincoln, 

MadlsoOf 

M'Intosb, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morn^n, 

Newton, 

Oglethorpe, 

Pike, 

Pulaski, 

Putnam, 



Omntkt. 

KjiiMin, 

Richmond, 

Scriven, 

Tatmai, 

Telfair, 

Twigs, 

Walton, 

Warren, 

Washington. 

Wayne, 

Wilkes, 

Wilkinsont 



ce of the country. The face of the country very 

I resembles that of the Carolinas. The coast is 

with islands. The low country is a fiat, saddy 

barren, extending about 80 or 90 miles from the 

Beyond this, the country becomes hilly, and in 

lorth west 'corner of tho state, rises into mountains. 

ands. The principal islands on the coast are Tyhee^ 

atherine^s^ Sapelo^ St. Simon^s^ Cumbtrland, and Ame* 

^amps. Okefonoco swamp is partly in this state, and 
Y in Florida. It is 180 miles in circuokference, and 
1 of afligators, snakes, frogs, and swarms of mosche- 
It is uninhabitable by any human being. Cyprus 
ip is near the sources of Satilla river. 
10 
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Rivers. Savannah river separate? Georgia from South 
Carolina on the northeast. The Tennessee just touches 
the state on the northwest. The ChcUahoodiee separates 
it from Alabama on the southwest ;' and the St. Mary\ 
from Florida on the south. 

The Savannah rises in the Alleghany mouDtains, and 
runs in a southeasterly direction to the ocean. It ii 
navigable for large vessels 18 miles, to Savannah, and 
for smaller vessels to the falls at Augusta, 340 miles 
further Above the fill Is boats can go 60 miles withoat 
obstruction. 

The Ogeechec empties itself into the ocean 15 miles 
S. W. of Savannah. 

Alatamaha is a great river. It has two branches, the 
Oconee from the east, and the Oakmulgee from the west 
It is navigable for vessels of 30 tons as far as Milledge* 
ville, on the Oconee branch, 300 miles from the oceaD. 

Satilla river discharges itself Tnto the Atlantic opposite 
the northern extremity of Cumberland island. It rises 
near Cypress swamp, in the country of the Creek In- 
dians. The St. MaryU is a remarkably deep river. H 
rises in Okefonoco swamp, and discharges itself into the 
Atlantic between Cumberland and Amelia islands. It is 
navigable to its source, 150 miles. 

Flint river joins the Chatahoochee in the southwest 
corner of the state, and the united stream takes (he 
name of Appalachicola. 

The Coosa and Tallapoosa rise in the northwest part 
of the state, and pass into Alabama. 

Chief Towns. Savannah is on Savannah river, 1 8 miles 
from the bar at the mouth. It is the centre of commerce 
for a large section of country. Vessels drawing 14 
feet water can come up to the city ; larger vessels re- 
ceive their cargoes 3 miles below. Population, In 1820, 
7,520. 

Augusta is on the Savannah, just below the falls, 127 
miles, by land, north of Savannah. Large quantities of 
cotton and other produce are brought to Augusta, from 
the back country, and carried down the river to Savan- 
nah. Population, in 1819, about 4,500. 
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MUUdgeville^ the seat of j^Ternment, is on Ocooee 
river, near the centre of the ttiite, and about 300 milei 
from the ocean, by the course of the river. Boats of 30 
tons can ascetid as far as this place. Population, io 1 820, 
2,069. 

Darien is on Alatamaha .river, 12 miles from the bar 
at its mouth. It will probably sooa be a place of great 
importance, as it is the centre of commerce for the 
country on the Alataroaha and its branches, which is 
becoming populous with great rapidity, in 1810 the 
population was 206, and in 1820, probably ten times 
that numher. 

Sunhury^ Brunrwick, and St. Mary^s are on the sea- 
coast, S. W. of Savannah. Petersburg is on the Savan- 
nah river, 53 miles above Augusta. Woihington is 50 
miles N. W. of Augusta. Jithens is on a branch of the 
Oconee, about 70 miles N. of Mflledgeville. 

Education, There is a respectable college at Athens, 
called Franklin college. Provision has been made by 
the legislature, for the establishment of an academy in 
every county in the state ; and a handsome sum has also 
been appropriated to the establishment of free schools. 

Curiosity. fJtckojack ca:ve is in the N. W. comer of 
the state, within half a mile of Tennessee river. It 
commences in a precipice of the Rackoon mountain, 
with a mouth 50 feet high, and 160 wide. It has a flat 
roof, formed of solid limestone. The cave consists 
chiefly of one grand eicavation through the rocks, pre- 
serving for a great distance the same dimensions as at 
its mouth. 

What is more remarkable still, it forms for the whole 
distance it has yet been explored^ a walled and* vaulted 
passage for a stream of cool and limpid water, in some 
places 6 feet deep, and 60 wide. Col. Ore, of Tennes- 
see, explored this cave a few years unce. He followed 
the course of the creek, in a canoe, for three miles 
within the cave, and was prevented from proceeding 
further by a fall of water. 

Religion, The Baptists and Methodists are much the 
most numerous denominations^. There are but few 
settled ministers in the state. 
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Population. In 18S0 Georfl^ia contaibed 340,989 io* 
habitants, of whom 151,439 were blacks. This popula- 
tlou i<3 confined to the eatitera part of the state. The 
Tvestcrn part is iohabited by the lodians. The popula- 
tion of Georjfla has increased very rapidly, and as tb^re 
is ranch unoccupied land, the increase will probably con- 
tinue to be rapid for many years to coma. 

Indians, The Crak Indians occupy the western part 
of thi» state, and the eastern part of Alabama. They 
inhabit the country watered by the Coosa, Tallapoosa, 
and Chutahoochee rirers. They are the most warlike 
an'i powerful lndian<( east of the Mississippi. Their 
nu'iiUr is about 20,000. The Cherokees inhabit the 
nritbwest corner of this state, and the adjacent parts of 
Alabama and Tennessee. 

&oH. The soil of Geori^ia rery much resembles tbftt 
of tbe Carolinas. The low country, which extends 80 
or 90 miles from the coast, is sandy and barren. The 
upper country has generally a strong, fertile toil. The 
islands and the banks of the rivers have a rich Soil. 

Projjctioiu, Cotton is the principal prodaction of 
Georgia. It is of two kinds; the black seed, or «ea^ 
iflund coltuf), ivbich is raited on the islands, and near 
the coa^t ; and ibc green seed, or upland^ which is raised 
in the U|>per cornlry. The sea-island is the best. 

The other productions are rice, which is raised in the 
swamps of the low country, tobacco, sugar, figs, orangfes, 
pomegranates, olives, lemons, iic. 

Manufactures, The cultiration of cotton is so lucra- 
tive, that manufactures cannot flourish. The inhabi- 
tants, for some time to come, will probably chooee to 
depend on the nortbern states, and on foreign couatrief 
for a large part of their manufactures. 

Commerce. The great article of eiport is cotton. 
Savannah and Darien are the principal ports. Georgia 
owrs but little shipping. Most of her produce is export- 
ed in ships belonging to the qaerchants of the nortbecn 
states. 
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Situation. Alabama is bouDded N. by Tennessee ; E. 
by Georgia ; S. by Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
W. by the state of Mississippi. 

Divisions. The state is divided into 33 coHnties. 



Counties, 

AutMUfSLt 

Baldwin, 

Bibb, 

Blount, 

Butler, 

Clark. 

Conecuh, 

CoTing;toii, 

Dallas, 



Counties. 

Decatur, 

Franklin, 

Green, 

Henry, 

Jackson, 

JefiTenon, 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence^ 

Limestone^ 



Counties. 

Madison, 

Marengo, 

Marion, 

Mobile, 

Monroe, 

Mon^;omery, 

Morj;an, 

PickiQi, 

Perry, 



Counties* 
Pike, 
Shelby, 
St. Clair, 

Tuakaloosa, 
Wilcox, 

WashiogtoD* 



Rivers. The Chatahooehee on the southeast, separates* 
this state from Georgia. The Tennessee enters the state 
at its northeast corner, and bending round in a curve, 
leaves it at the N. W. corner. 

The other rivers of this state are, the Mobile and its 
branches. 

The Mobile is formed by the union of the Alabajpa 
and the Tombigbec. AAer the junction jof these two 
rivers, the united stream pursues a southerly course for 
a few miles, and then dividing, discbarges itself through 
two channels into Mobile Bay, which communicates with 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Alabama is the ea«tem branch of the Mobile. It 
is formed by the union of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. It 
is navigable for sea vessels to Fort Claiborne, and for 
large boats through its whole extent. Its general course 
is southwest. The Coosa and Tallapoosa rise in Georgia, 
and flow southwest. They are not navigable except for 
a few miles. The Cahawba empties itself into the Ala- 
bama, a few miles below the confluence of the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa. 

The Tombigbee is the western branch of the Mobile. 
It rises in the northern part of the state, near thi^ ^^Ar 

10* 
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cle shoals in Tennessee river, and running south, joins 
the Alabama, aboyri. 70 rniles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is navigable for sloops to St. Stephens*- The Black 
Warrior^ empties itself into the Tombigbee from the 
east, 80 miles above St. Stephens. It is navigable for 
boats through the greater part of its coarse. 

Population. Alabama has beeb but recenttj settled, 
and the population is now increasing with ivonderful 
rapiditjr. In 1810, there were less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants ; in 1820, 127,901. 

Indiam. The Creeks occupy the eastern part of the 
state, the Cherokees tht Dortheastem add the Chocumh 
the'westerD. 

Chief Towns. Mobile ift on the west iide of Mobile 
river, at its entrance into Mobile bav. It is a place of 
considerable trade, but the harboor it difficult of ftcceti 
for large vessels. 

Blakely is a new town, about 10 miles east of Mobile, 
,on the eastern channel of Mobile river. It is well situ- 
ated for commerce. Its harbour is good, and easy of 
access. 

Sl Stephens is on the Tombigbee, 1^0 miles above 
Mobile, at the head of schooner navigation. 

Cahawba is the seat of government It is situated at 
the junction of Cahawba river with the Alabama. 

Huntsville is pleasantly situated, about half way b^ 
iwcen Tennessee river, and the northern boundary of the 
state. The surrounding country is very fertile, and 
rapidly increasing in population. 

Forts, Fort Stoddard is on Mobile river, about half 
way between Mobile and St. Stephens. Fort Claiborne 
is on the Alabama, at the head of schooner navigation, 
20 miles E. of St Stephens. - Fort Jackson is bear the 
junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. 

Education. Two townships of land have been granted 
by Congress for the support of a college, and a section 
of land in every township, for the support of schools. 

Roads and Canals, One twentieth part of the monev 
received from the sale of public lands in this state, is 
appropriated by Congress to making roads and canals, 
lor the benefit of the state. 
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Face of the eotmfry. The ttod p%6m\\y litea at yoQ 
proceed from the coast into the interior. On the ceait 
it is low and level ; in the middle It is hill/ ; and fai the 
north, It 19, io some places ftfoontdnoos. 

S<nL |Fhe soil is i^enerallj fertile, particalarij oB 
the banks of the rivers. The lands hetween the Tom» 
bigbee and the Alabama, and those on the TennesfeOf 
are among the best in the state. The low lands in the 
southern part of the state are well adapted to the ealti* 
ration of rice. 

Frodftettons. Cotton is the ataple production. The 
other productions are rice, com, wheat, kc. The sogar 
cane, the vine and the olive, it is supposed, majr be cul- 
tivated with success. 

Commeree. Cotton is the great article of export. 
Blakely and Mobile are the principal ports ; and one or 
both of them will probably be the centre of commerce 
for the extensive country watered by the Mobile and its 
branches.' 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Situation, Mississippi is bounded N. by Tennessee; 
£. by Alabama ; S. by the Gulf of Mexico, and Loui9« 
iana and W. by Mississippi river, which separates it from 
Louisiana and Arkansas Territory. 

Divisions, The northern part of this state belongs to 
the Chickasaw Indians ; the middle and largest portion, 
to the Choctaws ; and the southern, to the whites. The 
part belonging the whites is divided into 18 counties. 



Counties, 


CouHtifs, 


Adams, 


Green, 


Amite, 


Hancock^ 


Claiborne, 


Hinds. 


Covington, 


Jackson, 


Frank;in, 


Jefliersoii, 



CountUs, 


Ctmuies. 


Lawrence, 


Warren, 


Marion, 


Wayne, 


Monroe, 


WilkinM>n. 


Perry, 




Pike, 





Rivers. The Mississippi is the western boundarf, 
from lat 36® to 31®. The Yazoo rises in the northern 
part of the state, in the Chickasaw country, and rnnning 
a little west of south, joins the Mississippi, 140 fi\\\^<« 
above Natchez. The Yalo Busha is an ea«Vet\i Vit^vvOck 
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* 

of the Yazoo. JBlack river rises ia the Choctavr coiuk 
try, and running southwest, empties itself into the Mis* 
sissippi, about 60 miles above Natchez. 

Pearl river rises in the Choctaw country, and ronning 
south, empties kself into a narrow strait, which connects 
lake Pontchartrain with lake Boi^ne. Lake Borgne 
communicates with the Gulf of Mexico. South of lat, 
31° Pearl river is the boundary between Mississippi 
and Louisiana. / 

Pascagoula river rises in the Choctaw country, and 
running south, empties into the Gulf of Mexico, 40 miles 
W of Mobile bay. It drains the countrv between the 
Tombigbee and Pearl rivers. Some of the Western 
branches of the Tombigbee rise in thb state. 

Chief Townt. JSTatchezj in Adams county, is much the 
largest town. It is on the Mississippi, 320 miles above 
New Orleans, by the course of the river, and 156 by 
land. It stands on a bluff, elevated more than 150 £ett 
above the surface of the river. The surrounding coun- 
try is fertile, populous, and well cultivated, and produces 
great quantities of cotton. Natchez is the commercial 
depot for all the settlements in the western part of the 
state. Population, in 1820, 2,184. ' 

Washington is 6 miles E. of Natchez. It has a very 
pleasant, healthy situation, and is surrounded by a fine 
country. 

Shieldshorough is on the bay of St. Louis, about 40 
miles N. £.' of New Orleans. It has a pleasant arfd 
healthy situation, and is a place of resort for the inhabi- 
tants of New Orleans, during the sickly season. Pes' 
eagoula is near the mouth of Pascagoula river. 

Jackson^ the seat of government, is a new town on 
Pearl river, near the centre of the state. 

Moiiiicellois on Pearl river,about 9Q miles E. oTNatcbez. 

Elliot is a missionary station, in the Choctaw coun- 
try. It is on the Yalo Busha, about 30 miles above its 
junction with the Yazoo, and has a water communication 
with Natchez and New Orleans. 

Population, In 1810, this state had about 30,000 in- 
habitants, exclusive of Indians; ^n 1820, 75,448. More 
jitian half the population is la the counties bordering upon 
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the MiMiMippi, between the moatb of the Yazoo tod 
the southern boundary. 

Indians, The Chickasaws inhabit a fertile coontiy^ 
embracing the northern part of this state, and the adja- 
sent parts of Tennessee. Their number is about 6,600. 
They are friendly and hospitable, and considerably ad- 
vanced in many of the arts of civilized life. 

The Choctaws inhabit the central paits of this state. 
Their country extends from the Mississippi, on the west, 
to the Tombigbee on the east ; and from the Chickasaw 
country on the north, to about lat. 32^, on the south. 

The number of the Choctaws is estimated at S0,000. 
Within a few y.ears, they have made great advances in 
agriculture, and the arts. They now raise cattle, cofqi 
and cotton, and some of them spin and weave. They 
are beginning to leave off the wild and savage life, and 
ar^ becoming civilized. The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions have sent several mis- 
sionaries pnd school-masters, to teach them to read, and 
instruct them in religion. The Indians treat the mis- 
sionaries very kindly. 

Education. A college has been incorporated at Wash- 
ington, and another at Shie'ldsborough. 

Roads and Canals, Congress have appropriated one 
twenti)5ti» part of the money received from the sale of 
public lands in this state, io making roads and canals for 
the benefit of the state. 

Face of tht country. The southern part of the state, 
for about 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, is level. 
Further north it becomes Agreeably uneven and undu* 
lating. Near the banks of the Mississippi, the lands, 
in several places, are liable to annual inundation. 

Soil. On the Mississippi, and the Yazoo the soil ki 
exceedingly rich and productive, and well adapted to the 
cultivation of cotton. The southeastern part of the state 
is the least fertile. 

Productions and Commeru. Cotton is the principal 
production, and is raised in large quantities for exporta- 
tion. The climate and soil are well adapted to indigo, 
tobficco, grain, &c. but the raising of cotton is so mnch 
more profitable, that they are neglected. Most of th« 
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flour and grain nsed in the settlements on the BiiasiHiipid 
is brought from Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA. 



JVar/ie and Extent. The whole conntrj between the 
Mississippi river and the Pacific ($ceaD, now belonging tor 
the United States, was once owned by France, and was 
called Louisiana^ in honour of- Louis XIV. In 1803, this 
vast country was sold by France to the United States, for 
^15,000,000. It has since been divided into 4 parts, tIz. 
1. Missouri Territory. 2. The state of Missouri. 3. 
Arkansas Territory. 4. The stale of Louisiana. The 
name, Ltouisianaj is now applied only to the last of these 
divisions. 

Situation. Louisiana is bounded N. by Arkansas Terri- 
tory ; E. by the state of Mississippi ; S. by the Golf of 
Mexico ; and W. by the Spanish dominions. The state 
lies principally on the west side of the Mississippi rirer; 
a small part is on the east side. 

Divisions. Louisiana is divided into %4 counties and 
parishes, viz. 

Natchitoches, Ouachita, Rapide, Catahoula, Concordlsi 
Avoyales, in the northern part of the State. Plaquemines 
Orleans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. John Baptist, St. 
Jaques, Ascension, Assumption, Lafourche interior, Iber- 
ville, West Baton Rouge, Point Coupee, Feliciana, East 
Baton Rouge, St. Helena, Washington, St. Tamany, in 
the southeastern part of the state, and Attakapas and Ope- 
lousas in the southwest, 

Mivers. Red river rises in the Spanish dominions, 
among the Rocky mountains, and flowing southeast^ 
enters this state near the northwest comer, and joins the 
Mississippi in about lat. 3 P. It is a great river, more 
than 1^00 miles long. The navigation is interrupted in 
several places by trees, which have floated down in im- 
mense numbers, and choked up the channel. 

The Ouachita rises in Arkansas Territory, and mnniog 
southeast joins Red river, near its mouth. It is nayiga- 
ble for 600 miles. 
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The Mistissippi is the eafltern hoandarj of this state, 
from lat. 33^ to 31^ BeJow lat. 31^ its course is whoHj 
in this stale. Before entering the gulf of Mexico, It 
divides into several branches. The main stream passes 
by the city of New Orieanfi, and discharges itself 100 
miles below, by several tnouths. The Atchufalaya leaves 
the main stream 3 miles below the moulh of Red river, 
and running south, nearly 200 miles, empties itself into 
Atchafalaya bay. The Ibemllt leaves the main stream 
more than 100 miles below the mouth of Red river, and 
running east, empties itself into lake Maurepas. Lake 
EiiTaurepas empties itself into lake Pontchartrain, and 
lake Pontchartrain into lake Borgne, and lake Borgne 
Into the gnlf of Mexico. 

Ptarl river, below lat. 31-% is the boundary between 
this state and Mississippi. It empties itself into the 
Rigolets, a narrow strait running from lake Pontchartrain 
to lake Borgne. 

The Teche joins the Atchafalaya, 15 miles from its 
mouth in the gulf of Mexico. The Vermillion is west 
of the Teche, and empties itself into Vermillion bay. 
The Mermentauy the Calcasiv^ and the Sabine enter the 
B^ulf of Mexico, west oi' the Vermillion. Before enter- 
ing the gulf, they all spread out into broad lakes, and 
then contract again into narrow rivers. 

Chief Towns. New OaLEAfrs, the capital of the state, 
is on the east bank of the Mississippi, 105 miles from its 
tnouth, by the course of the river. It is admirably situ- 
ated for trade, near the mouth of a noble river, whose 
branches extend for thousands of miles in opposite dlrec- 
dons, and open communications with the whole valley of 
the Mississippi, the most extensive and fertile vallev on 
the face of the earth. This city is already one of the 
greatest emporiums of commerce in America, and since 
Bteam'boat navigation has been successfully introduced 
on the Mississippi, New Orleans will probably become^ 
at no distant day, one of the greatest cities in the 
world. The population has increased with great rapi* 
dity. In 1802, it was estimated at 10,000; in 1810, it 
was 17,242; and in 1820, 27,176, of whom 13,592 were 
blacks. 
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J^atekUoeheSj the largeit tovm in the iMQ weBi 0f the 
Mississippi, in on R<>cl river, aboat 200 miles above it! 
junction ivith the; Mis^sissippi. Alexandriai9 an Red rfyer, 
120 mites from its mouth, and 80 miles below Natchito* 
ches. Baton Rouge is on the east bank of the Mississippi, 
140 uiWe.A above New Orleans. St. FranciroilU i9 on tb^ 
same river, 30 mil^^fl above Baton Rouge. MaduonvUle 
is on ttie N*. side of lake Pontchartrain, 27 miles I^. of 
New Orleans. 

Island. The city of New Orleans stands 6d an island, 
which is formed hy the river Mississippi on one side, 
and the Iberville, together with lakes Maufepas, Pont- 
chartrain, and Borgne on the other. It is 160 miles 
long. 

History. This country was originally owned and set- 
tled by the French. While it remained in their hands, 
it was in a languishing condition. The commerce, 
wealth, and population were very inconsiderahle. In 
1C03, France sold it to the United States, and it has ever 
since been very flourishing. 

In 1814, the Britieh made an sittack on New Orleans, 
but were repulsed with great loss, by the American 
troops under General Jackson. 

Population. In 1820, there were 153,407 inhabitants, 
about one half of whom were slaves. This population 
is settled principally on the banks of the Mississippi, 
above and below New Orleans. For the distance of 
more than 100 miles along this river, the banks present 
the appearance of a continued village. In the other 
parts of the state, the settlements are chiefly confined to 
the banks of the rivers. 

The population is' increasing with great rapidity. It 
Is made up of many different nations, French, English, 
Spaniards, Germans, Sue. A few years ago the French 
were far the most numerous, but emigrants from the 
northern states are flocking in very fast, and will soon 
outnuifiber the French. 

Language. A short time since the French language 
was almost universal, but now the English predominates. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic religion is the most 
prevahni at present In 1812 there was not one Pro- 
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(efttaot chorob, of any denomination in the atate. Since 
that time, many have been formed. 

Education. Till very recently education has beea 
tnnch neglected. Many of the inhabitants are unabie to 
read. The government has now commenced the estati- 
lishment of schools and academies. 

Fact of the country. The country on the gulf ofMeaico, 
from Pearl river to the Sabine, consit>tB of low prairie, 
or meadow land. About the mouths of the Mi8!>is^i|) pi, 
for 3Q miles, it is one continued swamp. More than 
one fifih part of the surface of this state is liable to be 
inundated, every year, by the overOowing of the Mitsi^if* 
sippi and Red rivers. 

Levees* Levees are banks erected along the sides of 
rivers, to prevent the water from overflowing the plan- 
tations, during the periodical floods. There is a levee 
along the Mississippi, above and below New Orleans, 
130 miles long. When the waters bur^t through these 
levees, as they sometimes do, they tear evcTv thing be* 
fore them, destroying the crops, and buildings, and fre- 
quently, ruining the soil. 

Soil. The parts of the state which are cultivated nre, 
almost exclusively, alluvial lands on the banks of the 
Mississippi, the Teche, Red river, the Wachita, and its 
branches. The lands on Red river are considered the 
best in the United States for the cultivation ofcofton. 

Productiont. The staple productions are cotton, sugar, 
and rice. Cotton succeeds best on the deep alluvial soil 
of the rivers, but is very profltablc also on tlie prairie 
land. The principal sugar plantations are on the hanks 
M'the Mississippi, Teche, and Vermillion, below lat. r31^. 
In 18 17, there were 20,000,000 pounds of sugar made 
in this state. There is a very large extent of country, 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of rice. 

Tobacco, indigo, wheat, rye, peaches, oranges, figs, 
pomegranates, plums, grapes, &c. would grow luxuri- 
antly, but they are not cultivated to any considerable 
extent. Cotton, sugar, and rice yield inMnensc profits to 
the planters, and engross all their attention. 

Cattle. The extensive prairie lands in the southwestern 
part cf the atate, are admirably adapted to the rearing 
* 11 
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of cattle, and ar^ eitaiuirely iMd ifiMr Ihk iplMak, '^ 
Many of the faiinen b this dMrict bottit iMr ciitUe HSjr 
the thoQsandA '/ ' j 

5a/^ Salt springs aboond between Red river mtiA tKe 
Wachita. Near Natchitoches, salt it mad€ in •officMft 
qoantities for the aapply of ali the tettlemenla on MM < 
rirer. ■ 'j 

Cammeree. The moatlis of the Miimiippi are in tfati \ 
state. This rirer is the natdral ootlet for all ttie coontiy 
from the AUeghanj to the Rockj mountains, and from 
the great lakes to the Spanish dominions. Ttie pro- 
dnce of all the coltivated parts of tbit immense tsJIey 
is floated down th^ Mississippi, and exported from New 
Orleans. 



WBSTERN BTATBS. 



The western states, are, 

1. Tennessee, 

2. Kentucky, 

3. Ohio, 



4, Indiana, 
6. Illinois, 
6. Missouri. 



Situation. These states lie west of the Allegdsffijf 
mountains, between 35® and 49? N. lat 

SoiL The soil of this section is generally rery ferfife* ' 

Produetioni. The prodoctioM are very varioofe* T|P/, 
most common are wheat,. Indian.com, hemp, rye^eelii 
Imrley, &c. ' - 

Populatian. Tiiis section of the Union bas been Ipt 
recently settled, and the popotation is increpaiwlMb ] 
wonderful rapidity. Emigrants are constantly wqrfaf 
in like a tide, from New England, and all the oM etatof. 
In 1790, the population of this section was only 109,9618; 
in 1800, it was 377,016 ; in 1810, 956,645, and in 1820^ i 
nearly 2,000,000. 

Commerce. All the Western States lie on the Ifiisii 
sippi, or its l^ranches. Their prodnce is boated down 
the different rivers, to the MMsiippi, and dmr» that 
river to New Orleans. The current of th# Mlsslsrippt:^ 



^ ' '** 
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is 80 Bfroogy that heretofore boati could not afcend H, 
and the Western States were supplied with foreign roods 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Bat since steam boats 
have been used to fttem the current of the Mississippi, 
these states begin to receive foreign goods from New 
Orleans. 



TENNESSEE. 

Situation, Tennessee is bounded N. bj Keotocky ; 
E. by North Carolina ; S. bj Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi ; and W. by Arkansas Territory, from wliicli 
it is separated by fiiittissippi river. 

It is very regular in its shape, its northern and sooth- 
em boundaries being parallels of latitude. 

Divisions. The state is divided into 52 counties, of 
which 30 are in West Tennessee and 22 in East Tennes- 
see. 



WEST TENNBSSBB. 



Countiei^ 

Bedford, 

Carrol, 

David ion, 

Dickion, 

Franklin, 

Giles, 

Hardin, 

Henderson, 



Anderson, 

Ble<]ioe, 

Blount, 

Campbell, 

Carter, 

Claibome* 



Counties* 

Hcnrj, 

Hickman, 

Humphries. 

Jackson, 

Lawrence, 

Lincoln, 

Madison, 



Counties. 
Montgomery, 
Orerton, 
Perry, * 
Kobertson, 
Uutherford, 
Shelby, 
Smith, 
Stewarty 



CountUt. 
Sumner, 
Warren, 
Wayne, 
White, 
Williamion, 
^Vileon. 



Maury, 

EAST TENNESSEE. 



Cocke, 

Granger, 

Grfsne, 

lU.lTi'UiXtp 

VlaH-kina, 
Jefferson, 



Knox, 

Marion, 

M'Minn« 

3Ionroc, 

Morgan, 

lihea. 



Roane, 
Sevier, 
SuUivan, 
Washington. 



History, Xo white settlements were made in this 
slate till about the year 1775. Until 1790, it was a part 
of North Carolina. In 1796 it was admitted into the 
Union as nn independent state. 

Rivers. The Mississippi is the western bonndary. 
The other great rivers are the Cumberlandy and <\\^ 



M+ yBHTOafiSEE, ; j 

TeitKttitt, both of wUcb torn * jsmUo* witb ttt OHik • 
MariU moath. J<!1 

The CumAerlBHif rkei in the GmMMrfand «oaiit«f«fi 
Id the Mstheut part oF Keoludijr, mi ninnln|r. <bIi 
TanneiMe, mtkita b circalRr iMtid, nnd piiue« into Kti* ; 
Jock; Bgalo. It is 600 mileg loog, and ii navl^W^ (bit 
fcoati 600. " . 

. TemiewM rirer, pn^erly RpeAl[ir><;, ri^ra in Vlrginis^ 
under the name of the iicMon, atiil ritiis southwest, 
thnoSt) Ibe aMeot Tennessee into Abb^ma; it then . 
taroa MdrWDS avrlliwest Ifcroagb Tennessee ii^nmruoj' 
•Bfitteiilieir InHsttuckr, DCBKlhc tnoolh of (he Ofaioi 
Its conrse renmbles Ihe liittM V. It isnurrgabte to lbs 
Muscle sbool^ C50 Bril«i, at kH eoiwons of tbe year. 
Here it spre^oar, aod'bscones ^o shutlow, that it if 
AffiCDlt/or boats to paw, wTlt^n (hft-wnter is low. Above 
the sboals tben b tm obatmctlcm-for 250 mileB, till you 
come to the Suck, or WJiiri, where llie river break* 
Ibrougb the Cumberiand mouolalns. lleic the Etre.im 
is very rapid, but boats nscend without much diing^r or 
difficalty. 

The principnl btantbes of the Tennessee are, )fa# ' 
HiwauM, which jo[i»4.Jt near VVoshingtun, about 70 mllH 
above the Sack; the Clinch, which vises in Virgfl4l| 
ond jnnnJDg S. W. joijM the TenncEsee helow KnoKsltlft. 
French Broad river io'iot llie Iii:,lston nt KnoKville. JMk , 
river empties itself iolo the Tennessee, about eOaiflas . 
W. of Nashville. 

'Obian, Chickasaw, ForM Dctr, uai WfAf are (nail 
rivers which flow into tb^ Hiayfeippl. " _/ ' 

Moantaint. The C'um&erfcmTinountaini ran fn>i» 8. n. 
to N. E. throngh the mfddte of" the sUte, between CaB' 
berland and Teonessee rivers, and pass into Vlrf^iiiili 
where they are called the Laurel moUBtain*. 

The AUeghany monntains are the eastern boondaiy of 
Ae state, feparating it froin Noclh Carolina. Tben . 
Ve many small rldgea between the Alleghany and Catt* .. J 
berliind moantains, and parallel with them. 1 

Curion'jtei. The Whirl, oT Suck ia TeniMseeriVeri J 
wbera it breaks throhgh the ComberlaBd jnoabtaliia, is 
W g;reat a c«riarit} at tha barsttos «f the PatoiM* 
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gh tbe Blue Ridge. It is about half waj betweca 

yille and Muscle sbeals, near the point where 

outhem bonndary of the state crosses the Ten- 

e. 

e rirer is here compressed to a width of aboat 70 

Just as it enters the mountain, a large rock pro- 

from the northern shore^ whteh causes a sodden 

in tbe nrer ; tbe water is thrown with great vio- 

and rapidity against the soothem shore, whence it 

nds aroand the point of the rock, and produces the 

Boats pass do^f n the whirl with great velocity, 
ithout danger. 

ef Towns. Murfreeshwrough^ near the centre of the 

32 miles S. E. of Nashville, is the seat of gov- 

int. The sitaation Is pleasant and healthfol, and 

irroonding country very fertile. Population, about 

• 

KFoitle is on tbe Holston, near the junction of French 
River. Population, about 2,000. IfaskvUk^ the 
It town in the state, is oo the Camherland, wMch 
igable to this place for vessels of 90 or 40 tons, 
am boat passes between Nashyille and New Or- 
and a road is opened through the Indian coontiy to 
lez. It is in the midst of a populous and fertile 
ry, and has a flourishing trade. Population, about 

rksvilU is on the Cumberland, 50 miles N. W. of 
rille. Greenville is 75 miles E. of Knoiville. 
ngion is near the Tennessee, 75 miles 8. W. of 
^ille. Brainerd^ a missionary station among tbe 
»kee9,ls 50 miles S. of Washington, on a snHill creek 
I empties into the Tennessee. 
ication, Tbe two principal literary institutiomr 
s state are tbe college at GreeuTille in E. Ten- 
;, und Cumberland college at Nashville in W. Ten- 

•#• 

mlation. In 1820, Tennessee contained 422,813 
tanls, of whom 80,095 were slaves. This state 
een but recently settled, and the population haa 
ised with very great rapidity. In 1790 there were 

>,000 inhabitants. 
11* 
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The most popalous district in the state, is the coantrj 
for 30 miies around Nashville. This district contaiD- 
ed in 1810, more than one third of the whole popula- 
tion. 

Indians, The Cherokees own a large section in the 
southeast corner of the state, on hoth sides of Hiwassee 
mer. They own also the neighbouring parts of Geor- 
gia and Alabama. 

The number of the Cherokees is about 12,000. Thej 
are partially civilized. Many of them own cattle, sheep, 
ploughs, mills, &c. There is a missionary statioa at 
Brainerd, and schools in several other places, where the 
children are taught to read and write, and are instructed 
in religion. The Cherokees are very desirous that 
their childr^ should receive a good education. 

Religion. The principal denominations are Metho-^ 
dists, Baptists and Presbyterians. 

Face of the Country, East Tennessee is moontainoos. 
West Tennessee is partly level; and partly hilly. 

Soil In East Tennessee the mountains have a barren 
soil, but the vallies between tnem are fertile. In West 
Tennessee there is much fertile land. 

Productions, Cotton is the staple production. To- 
bacco, hemp, Indian corn, and wheat, are also cultivateil 
to a considerable extent. Cattle are raised, in large 
numbers, in East Tennessee. 

Commerce. The principal exports are cotton, tobacco, 
and flour. These are carried down the Tennessee and 
Cumberland to the Ohio, and thence down the Ohio 
and Mississippi to New Orleans. This course is very 
circuitous. It is expected that a road or canal will 
soon be formed^ connecting Tennessee river with 
some of the branches of the Tombigbee, which will 
shorten the. distance to New Orleans more than om^ 
half. 

' ("oreign goods imported into the state have hitherlo 
been brought from Philadelphia and Baltimore to Eist 
Tennessee in wagons ; and to West Tennessee, prio- 
cipally by wagons as far as Pitt8boi*g, and thenoe bj 
water down.tb^ Ohio, wd up the Cumberland. 
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KENTUCKY* 



Situation. Kentocky is bounded on the N. by Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio, from which it is separated by Ohio 
river ', £. by Virginia, from which it is separated by Big 
Sandy river and Cumberland mountains ; S. by Tennes- 
see ; and W. by the Mississippi. 

Droisiens. The state is divided into 71 counties. 

Counties. 

Owen, 

Pendleton, 

Perry, 

Pike, 

Pulaski, 

Uockcastle, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Simpson, 

Tcid, 

Trigg, 

Union, 

Warren, 

Wasliiugton, 

Wayne, 

Whitley, 

Woodford, 



Rivers. Kentucky is almost surrounded by navigable 
waters. The Ohio is the northern boundary. It flqws 
eJong the borders of the state for more than 600 miles. 
The Mississippi is the western boundary. The Big 
Sandy is the eastern. It joins the Ohio 40 miles above 
the Scioto. 

' Cumberland river rises in the Cumberland mountains, 
and passes into the state of Tennessee, where it makes 
a circular bend, and returning to Kentucky, flows into 
the Ohio, 60 miles from the Mississippi. Tne Tennessee 
joins the Ohio 12 miles below the mouth of the Cum- 
berland. 

The other rivers which unite with the Ohio from 
ttis state are Green, Kentuckyy and Lacking. These rivei!t 



Counties. 


Counties, 


Counties. 


Adur, 


Estill, 


Hopkins, 


Alien, 


Fayette, 


Jeflerson, 


Barren, 


Fleming, 


Jessamine, 


Batb, 


Floyd. ' 


Knox, 


Boone, 


Franklin, 


Lawrence, 


Bourbon* 


Gallatin, 


Lewis, 


Brecken, 


Garrard, 


Lincoln, 


Brvckenridge, 


Grant, 


Livingston, 


BulUtt, 


Grayson, 


Logan, 


Butler, 


Greene, 


Madison, 


Caklwell* 


Greenup, 


Mason, 


Campbell, 


Hardin, 


Mercer, 


Casey, 


Harlan, 


Monroe, 


Christian, 


Hariison, 


Montgomer}', 


Claike, 


Hart, 


Muhlenburg, 


Cla>. 


Henderson, 


Nelson, 


Cumberland, 


Henry, 


Nicholas, 


Davies, 


Hickman, 


Ohio, 
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are navigable, by boats for a considerable distance, 
during the winter floods, bat in the summer and autumn 
are much reduced in size. 

Chief 7Wfu. Frankfort^ the seat of government, it 
on Kentucky river, 60 miles above its confluence with 
the Ohio. When the river is high, steam boats of 30a 
tons come up as far aff this place. Popalation in 18S0, 
1,679. ^ * 

Lexington^ the largest and wealthiest town in the state, 
is pleasantly situated ahont 30 miles S. E. of Fmnkfort, 
in the midst of a fertile and delightful plain, of 40 miles 
in diameter. It has considerable commerce, and flour- 
ishing manufactures. Its growth has been rapid. The 
site of (1^ tovrn was not long since a mere forest ; the 
first tree was cut down in 1779; the town was Laid out 
in 17S2; in 1810, it contained more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, and in 1 820, 6,279. 

Louisville^ situated at the rapids of the Ohio river, 50 
miles W. of Frankfort, is the second town in the state 
in wealth and consequence. A very extensive and active 
commerce is carried on between this place, and Natchez, 
New Orleans, and St. Louis. The great command of 
water power aflbrded by the rapids of the river, and the 
other advantages of its situation, will probably make 
Louisville, at no distant day, a great manufacturing town. 
Population, in 1820, 4,012. 

Maysville^ on the Ohio, 60 miles N. E. of Lexington, 
has considerable trade. Russelvitle is near the south- 
ern boundary, 55 miles N. of Nashville, in Tennessee. 
Smithfield is on the Ohio, 3 miles below the month of 
the Cumberland. Henderson is on the Ohio, below the 
mouth of Green river. J^ewpori is at the mouth of 
Licking' river, opposite Cincinnati in Ohio. Danville is 
40 miles S. of Frankfort. 

Education. Transylvania University^ at Lexington,^ is a 
flourishing institution. A college, has been recently * 
established at Danville. 

Population, In 1820, Kentucky containetl 564,317 
inhabitants, of whom 126,732 were slaves. The popu- 
lation of this stale h'.is increased with astonishing ra- 
pidity. The first settlement by the whites was made 
in 111b. 
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Religion. The most namerous denominations are 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists. 

Face of the country. The eastern counties are moun- 
tainous ; those on Ohio river are billy and broken ; the 
rest of the state is partly level, and partly undulating*. 

SifiL The eastern counties, and those on the Ohio, 
are the poorest parts of the state. The interior is very 
iertile, especially tiie country for 50 miles round Leiing- 
ton, and the district betirecn Green river and the Cum* 
bcrland. 

The whole stat^, below the mountains, rests on an 
Immense bed of limestone, usually about 8 feet below 
the surfctcc. There are every where apertures in this 
bed of limestone, through which the waters of the rivers 
sink iito the earth. The large rivers of Kentucky, for 
this reason, are more diminished daring the dry season, 
than those of any part of the United States, and the small 
streams entirely disappear. 

Production. The principal productions are hemp, 
tobiicco, wheat, Indian com, r^'e, &c. 

Salt. Salt springs or licks abouad, and salt is obtained 
from them in s'ufficient quantities to supply, not only this 
slate, but a great part of Ohio and Tennessee. 

Commerce. Hemp, tobacco, and wheat are the prin- 
cipal exports; These are carried down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans, and foreign goods received 
from the same place in return. Louisville on the Ohio, 
at the rapids, is the centre of this trade. 

Canal. A canal is about to be opened around the 
Rapids of the Ohio, at Louisville. These rapids are the 
only important obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio 
from its mouth to Pittsburg, 

Curiosities. In the- southwestern part of the state, 
between Green river and the Cumberland, there are 
several wonderful caves. One, called the Mammoth 
cave^ is said to be 8 or 10 miles long. 

The banks of the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers, 
are great curiosities. In many places they are perpen<* 
dicular precipices, 300 feet high, of spUd limestone. 
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Situation. Ohio is bounded N. by Micbigan 'f'erri* 
tory and lake Erie ; £. by Pennsylvania; S. by Virginia 
and Kentucky, from both of which it is separated by the 
river Ohio ; and \y. by Indiana. Its eastern and western 
boundaries are lines of longfitude. 

DiviHons. The state is divided into 70* couotiei. 



Counties* 

Adamsy 

Allen, 

Ashti^ula» 

Athens^ 

BelmoDty 

ISrown. 

Butler. 

ChampaigDy 

Clarke^ 

Clermonty 

Clinton* 

Columbiana, 

Coshocton, 

Cuyahoea, 

Darke, 

Delaware, 

Fairfield, 

Fayette, 



Countiet, 

Franklin^ 

Gallia, 

Geaugfa, 

Greene, 

Guernsey, 

Hamilton, 

Hancock* 

Harrison^ 

Hardin, 

Henrv» 

Highland, 

Hockingi 

Huron, * 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Knox, 

Lawrence, 

Lickin{^, 



Counties* 

Loj?an, 

Madison* 

Marion, 

Medina, 

Meigs, 

Mercer, 

Miami) 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Muskingum, 

Paulding, 

Perry, 

Pickaway, 

Pike, 

Portage, 

Preble, 

Putnam, 



Ricblaod* 

Ross, 

Sandusky, 

Scioto, 

Seneca, 

Shelby, 

Starke, 

Trumbun, 

Tuscarawas, 

Union, 

Vanwert, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

WiUiams, 

Wood. 



Rivers. Ohio river runs along the whole soathern 
border, a distance of 420 miles, separating this state 
from Virginia and Kentucky. 

The principal rivers which fall into the Ohio, begin- 
ning in the east, are, the Muskingum^ the Hockhockin^^ 
the Scioto^ and the Great Miami. 

The principal rivers which fall into lake Erie, begin- 
ning In the west, are the Miami of the lakes, or Maiv 
mee, the Sandusky^ and the Cuyahoga, 

Canals. The navigable waters of the Muskingum and* 
the Cuyahoga approach within a few miles of each other, 
so that if a short canal were cut^ a water comti^ication 
would be opened between lake Erie, and Ohio river. 
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The same object might be effected bj a canal between 
the SaDdasky and the Scioto. 

Chief Ttmns. Cincinnati^ the largest towo Id Ohio, 
Is Dear the southwest corner of the state, on Ohio river, 
20 miles above the month of the Great Miami. Numer- 
ous and extensive manufacturing establishments have 
i>een erected here, and the commerce and populatioo 
have increased with astonishing rapidity. In 1810, the 
population was 2,640; in 1820^ 9,642. 

ChilHcothe is on the Scioto, 70 miles from its mouth. 
Population in 1820, 2,426. 

Columbus^ the seat of government, is on the Scioto, 
near the centre of the state, 45 miles north of Chillicothe. 
It was laid out in 1812, and in 1820 contained 1,500 in- 
habitants. The surrounding country is pleasant and 
fertile. 

Marietta^ the oldest town in the state, is on the Ohio, 
at the mouth of the Muskingum. The town is liable to 
annual inundations ; an inconvenience wEich has much 
retarded its growth. Ship-building has been ccurried on 
here to a considerable extent. 

Zanesville is on the Muskingum, 60 miles N. of Mari- 
etta. Stubenville is on the Ohio, near the Pennsylvania 
boundary. Portsmouth is on the Ohio, at the mouth of 
the Scioto. Athens is on the Hockhocking, about 50 
miles £. of Chillicothe. Cleveland is on lake Erie, at 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga. 

Education, The Ohio University^ at Athens, and the 
Cincinnati college are the most respectable literary in- 
stitutions. They are in their infancy, but their pros- 
pects are promising. 

Population. The increase of population in this state 
is almost unexampled. In 1790 it was but 3000; in 
1800,42,156; in 1810,230,760; and in 1820,581,434. 
There are no slaves in Ohio. 

Indians, In 1795, nearly the whole of the state was 
owned by the Indians^ but they have since ceded nearly 
all their lands to the United States. The few that re- 
main live in the northwest part of the state. 

Religion, The Presbyterians are most numerous, and 
next to them are the Methodists. 
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JFkee of the cotmtry. The sontheantero part of th6 
state is billy, the rest is, geoerallj, level. 

Sinl and Productions. The soil is generally fertile. 
The Coaoties on the Scioto and Gkeat Miami are per- 
iiaps the best in the state. Wheat is the staple produc- 
tion. Other kinds of grain are also extensively ctiUi« 
yated. 

Commerce. The principal eicports are floor, pork, 
and tobacco. These are carried do^n the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans, and foreign gQods received 
from the same place by the steam boats, and from 
Philadelphia and IBaltimore, acrcfss the Alleghany moun- 
tains. 

Minerah. Coal abonnds in the eastern part of the 
state, near the Ohio. Salt springs are found near Scioto 
and I^uskingum rivers. Iron ore and freestone abound 
on the banks of the Hock hocking. 

INDIANA. 

Situation. Indiana is bounded N. by Illinois, and 
Michigan Territory ; E. by Ohio ; S. by Kentucky, 
from which it is separated by the river Ohio ; W. by 
Illinois. 

Divisions. The northern half of the state is in posses- 
sion of the Indians. The part occupied by the whites is 
divided into 45 counties. 



Cfountief. 

Cliirk, 

Crawford, 

iHivies, 

t)earboni» 

Decatur, 

DeUwsre, 

Dubois, 

Fayette^ 

Floyd, 

Franklio, 

Hibson, 

tSreene, 



Ccuntiet, 

liftrrison, 

Hfnry, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Jennings, 

knox, 

Lawrence, 

Marion, 

Martin, 

Monroe, 

Morgan, 

Orange, 



Countiesm 

Owen, 

Parke, 

Perry, 

Pike, 

Posey, 

Put. am. 

Uandolpby 

Utpl^, 

Rush, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Bpeooer, 



Countiin, 

Sullivan^ 

Switzerland, 

Union, 

Vanderburgh) 

Vigo, 

Wabash, 

Warwick, 

Wasliincton, 

Wayne. 



Rivers. The O^to is the southern boundary of Ihe 
state, from the Biouth of the Oreat Miami to that cff (ht 
Wabash. 
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The Wabash rises in the northeatt part of the fflate, 
and flowing south west, empties itself into the Ohio 30 
miles abo^e the moath of theCamberiand. For the last 
half of its course it is the booodary between Indiana and 
Illinois. It is more than 500 miles long, and is nariga- 
ble for keel boats 400 miles, and for small boats nearlj 
to its source. Tippecanoe river, in the northern part m 
the state, is a branch of the Wabash. 

White rirer is a branch of the Wabash. It rises in 
the eastern part of the state, in two branches, and joins 
the Wabash about 20 miles below Vincennes. 

Whitewater river joins the Great Miami, near the 
southeast comer of the state, within a few miles of its 
mouth. 

Canal. The nnvlgable waters of the Wabash ap- 
proach within a few miles of the navigable waters of 
the iMiami or Maumee, which flows into lake Erie. A 
canal connecting the two riven would open a communi- 
cation between lake Erie and the Mississippi. 

ChieJ" Tofstns. Ftneenne$ is on the Wal>ash, about 
200 miles from its mouth. It was flr^t settled hj 
the French in 1730. The surrounding country is fer- 

aie. 

Corydon^ the seat of government, is 25 miles W. of 
Louisville in Kentucky, on a small creek which empties 
itself into the Ohio. 

Vevay is a Swiss settlement, near the southeast comer 
of the stRte, on the Ohio, 45 miles below Cincinnati. 

Madison is on the Ohio, 30 miles below Vevay. 

Population. This is a new state and is becoming popu- 
lous very rapidly. In 1801 the white population was 
less than 5,000; In 1810 it was 24,520; and in 1820, 
147,178. 

Face of the country^ <J-c. Near the Ohio the country is 
hilly; further north it is level and abounds with exten- 
sive and fertile prairies. The soil is rich, particularly 
on the Wabaph and White rivers, yielding Indian com, 
wheat, and other grain in abundance. The vine is cul- 
tivated by the Swiss settlers near Vevay. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Sfaatfon. Ilttooifl it boaodtd K. bj tbe NbrOwatt 
T^rritorf; E. by lake lUeWgmi, •ml Itadiaiui:; 8. bf 
KftDtacky, from wfaicb it is fepMated by tb€ Obio river; 
W. bj the HiBsuiippj, wbteb^sefwatet it fron lliMoiirl. 

Divinani. The Nertbetn pert of tbe ttike heleiigi to 
tike iodiaiis. Tbe white eetUeaeett we in tbe tooth) 
wad are divided ielo 26 cenntiet. 



€ouniie9. CountkM. Cotmtin^ 

iifexMdefw GAlktia, Maditoe, 

Bond* Green, Monroe, . Unida« 



CUrk. Hamilton, 

Crawford, Jackioo, Ptte^ Wt]m% 

Edwardi, Jeflerton, Pope^ White. 

VayettBb Johnson, Baodolphb 

VkanUiB^ L««renoe^ 8t. CWr 
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BioerK The Mi$9udpji^, OUo^aod n^e&aafcareboQiid* 
ary rivrect o»tlie wett^.ioQUiyaad eati,for mere thas 
1,000 milei. 

Little tVabash rirer emptiet itself ioto the Wabash • ' 
fisw miles from itft moutlL Ji» Fast empties itself iete 
the Mtoistippi more than 60 milet alH>ve the Ohio. 

Kculuukia river rises in the eastern part of the state, 
and flowing S. W. joins the Mistittippi ISO milee dbove 
the Ohio. It it navigable for boatt ISO milee. 

lUinoii river ritet in Indiana, near lake Michigan, 
and porsaing a soothwest coarse, joint the fiflerittlppi 21 
miles above the MissoarL It is navigable tbrotq^ iti 
whole eitent Its head waters approach veiy. near to 
the waters of lake Michigan, and a canal is in oooCem* 
platioo to connect them. 

Etoek river rises near the northern bomidary of tiM 
state, and enters the Missiseippi 160 milet abew the 
Illinois. 

Chief Tawne. Fandalia^ the teat of government, It om 
Kaskaskia river, 70 miles. E. tf. E. of St Loolt. Mm* 
kaskia is on Kaskaskia river, 11- miles fcom its month. 
It is an old French settlement, more than 100 jeers old 
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CoAokia it a French eetdement, near the Wmtti^pi, 
5 miles from St Louis, on the opposite sicfe of the river. 
Shawneetoncn is on the Ohio, 9 miles below the montk 
of the Wabash. EdwardniiU is 15 miles N. £. of Ca- 
hokia. : 

Population, In 1810, the popnlation was 12,t82; 
in 1820, 55,211, and yerj rapidly increasing. The set- 
tle'toents are in the south, near the banks of the great 
rivers. 

Education, Congress have granted one section in 
every township for the support of fchools, and two town- 
ships for the support of a university. 

Face of the country^ &c. Illinois is a flat country, 
aboundiDg with extensive prairies. The soil is g^eeei^ 
ally very fertile, particularly on the margin of the 
rivers. Com is the staple production. 

Salt. There are exten5ive salt works belonging to 
the United w^tates, 12 miles W. of Shawneetown. Be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 bufihels of salt are annually 
made at these works. 

MISSOURI. 

Situation, Missouri is bounded W. and N. by Missouri 
Territory ; E. by the Mississippi, which divides it from • 
Illinois and Kentucky; and S. by Arkansas Territory. 

Divisions, The state is divided into 26 counties. 

Counties, Counties. Counties. Counties, 

Boone, Franklin, Montgomery, St. Charles, 

CalUway> Gasconade, New Madrid, St. Francois, 

Cape Girardeau, Howard, Perry, St. Genevieve, 

Chariton, Jefferson, Pike, St. Louis, 

Clay, * lilUrd, Ralls, Washington, 

Cole, Lincoln, Ray, Wayne. 

Cooper, Madison, 

Rivers, The Mississippi is the eastern boundary. Des 
Moines river, a branch of the Mississippi, makes part of 
the northern boundary. 

The Missouri comes from the west, and passing through 
the middle of the state, joins the Mississippi 20milft%b%- 
low the mouth of the Illinois. T\ie ^tuvA^^ \st«cwOti'^'^ 
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of the Missoari'in this state, are the Gtuconade^OrtiU 
Osage^ and Mine drers from the soothi and Grand nvtt 
from the north. 

The 'Merrimack empties itself into the.. IDflsissippi 14 
miles helow St. Lonis. It is oaTigable 350 miles/ 

Chief Towns, St, Lm^ is on the Misassippit 14 miles 
by land below the mouth of the Missouri. . It is adaura- 
bly situated for commerce, near the junctioii ^f t^e three 
great riveri?, Missouri, Missiwippi, and Illiooia. The 
population is increasing very rapidly* In ISIO, it was 
f,600, and in 1820, 4,698. . .^ 

Herculaneum is on the Mississippi, 30 miles below 
St. Louisa. It is the place of depot for the lead obtdned 
from the rich mines 45 miles west pf tlie town. Here 
they manufacture shot. 

St, Genevieve is on the Mississippi, 64 milek below St. 
Louis. Population 1,600. 

St. Charles 19 on the Missouri, 48 miles northwest of 
St. Louis. Franklin is on Ihe Missonri, 160 miles from 
St. Louis. Cape Qirardeau is on theHfississippi, 20 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio. Aew Madrid u on the 
Mississippi, 75 miles below the mouth of the Ohio. 

Population, The population is increasing very rapid- 
ly. In 1810, it. was only 20,000; and in 1820, 66,586. 
The settleroentfl are principally along the' banks of the 
Mississippi and Missouri. 

Soil^ &c. On all the rivers there are extenjBive alla- 
vial tracts which are very fertile, though in some 
places exposed to inundation. A very extensive tract on 
both sides of the Missouri, between the months of Osage 
and Kansas rivers, is very fertile. The productions are 
Indian corn, cotton, wheat, rye, oats, &c. 

Lead Mines, The famous lead mines of (his country 
are near the river Merrimack, 45 miles west of Hercu- 
laneum. The ore is exceedingly rich, and tlie mines are 
extensive enough to supply the whole world. 

Salt springs abound, and salt is obtained from tbem in 
great quantities. Coal is found in abundance. 

Commerce, The principal exports are lead and fare. 
A large capital is employed in the for trade, with the 
Indians up the Missouri and Mississippi. St. Lonia it the 
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centre of commerce. Boats are cootinoallj paatiogbe- 
tnreeo St. Loais and New Orleans. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Situation, Michi^ Territorj is a peointiila, Ijing 
between lake Michigan on the west, and lakes Horoo, 
St. Clair, and Erie, on the east On the S. are Ohio and 
Indiana. 

Divisions. A considerable portion of this territory is 
still in possession of the Indians. The parts owned by 
the whites lies principally in the S. E. along the kmnks of 
lakes Erie, Huron, and St Clair, and extending back to 
the westward abont 80 miles. Tliis part ia divided into 
7rcounties, viz. 

Counties. Counties. Counties, Counties. 

Brown, Macomb, Monroe, Wayne. 

Crawford, Michillidiackinae, Oakland, 

Lakes and Bays. Half of lakes Michigan, Huron^ and 
Si. Clairm and a small part of lake Erie^ are in this terri- 
tory. Saganaw bay is a long deep bay, on the west side 
of lake Huron. Traverse bay is on the N. £. side of 
lake Michigan. 

Rivers. The river or straits of MichiUimackinae con- 
ned lake Michigan with lake Huron. St. Clair river 
' connects lake Huron with lake St Clair. Detroit 
rivor connects lake St. Clair with lake Erie. Saganaw 
river discbarges itself into Saganaw bay. Many small 
rivers 6ow into lake Michigan from the eastern shore ; 
the principal is Grand river. 

Chief Towns. Detroit is on Detroit river, between 
lake Erie and lake St. Clair. It has a fort and a gard- 
son, and is concerned in the fur trade. Population in 
1820, 1,422. 

Mtchillimackinae fort is on an island in the river or 
straits of Michillimackinac, between lake Michigan and 
lake Huron. It is the grand depot of the Canadian fur 
traders. 

History. This country was settled by the French 
more than 150 years ago. In 1759 it fell, with Canada, 
into the hands of the British. Since 1783^ U. Vsas. \^%.- 
longed to the United States. 

12* 
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Pojmlaiion. The white populatioain 1820 was 8^896. 
The settlements are pFiDcipaliy id the southeast, along 
Detroit river, and lake Erie. 

Indians, The number of Indians is about 6,000. 
The names of the tribes are, Chippewas, Ottawas, Po- 
towottamies, Wyandots, Mansees, Shawanese, and Dei- 
awares. 

Face of the country^ &c. The country is fiat, and the 
soil generally fertile, producing wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
fruits, &c. 

Inland Navigation, This territory is almost surround- 
ed by navigable waters. Steam boats go regularly dur- 
ing the summer, from Detroit to Bufialoe on the east 
end of lake Eric, and occasionally from Detroit to Mich- 
illimackinac. The ice closes the navigation for nearly 
6 months of the year. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

Situation. This territory is bounded N. by the British 
possessions and lake Superior ; E. by Michigan Territory ; 
S. by Illinois and W. by the Mississippi. 

Rivers. The Mississippi is the western boundary. 

Fox river empties itself into the bottom of Green bay. 
The Oidsconsin dischai^es itself into the Mississippi near 
the southwest comer of the territory. The navigable 
waters of these two rivers, at one place, are only 3 miles 
apart. The common route from Green Bay to the Mis- 
sissippi is up Fox river ; then, across the portage to the 
Ouisconsin, and down the Ouisconsin to the Mississippi. 

Black river, the Chippeway^ and the St, Croix joins the 
Mississippi above the Ouisconsin. 

Indians. This territory is inhabited by various small 
tribes of Indians. Very little is known about them.' 

ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 

Situation, This Territory is bounded N. by Missouri 
Territory and state ; E. by the Mississippi ; S. by Lou- 
isiana, and the Spanish Domifiions ; W. by the Spanish 
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Divisions, The territory is divided into 9 couotles. 



Counties, 


Counties, 


Counties, 


Arkansas, 


H<»mpstead, 


Miller, 


Clark, 


Independence, 


Phillips, 
PulukL 


Crawford, 


LawreDce» 



Rivers, The Mississippi is the eastern boaodarj, and 
Red river the southwestern. 

The Arkansas is a large river. It rises in the Rockjr 
mountains, and running S. E. more than 2000 miles, en- 
ters the Mississippi 400 miles ahove the mouth of Red 
river. It is navigable almost to its source. 

White river enters the Mississippi 20 above the Ar- 
kansas. It waters a great extent of country, and is navi- 
gable 1000 miles. 

The St. Francis rises in the state of Missouri, and 
flowing soufh, joins the Mi.«sissippi 107 miles above the 
Arkansas. The banks of this river and of White river 
are annually overflowed, for 100 miles above their 
mouths. 

The Wachita or Ouachita rises in this state, and passes 
into Louisiana. 

Soil, &c. The country on White river and its 
branches is the best in the territory, and among the best 
ID America. It is well adapted to cotton. On the other 
rivers the land is \ery fertile, except on the Wachita 
where it is poor and stony. 

Settletnent, Arkopolis^ formerly called Little Rock, on 
Arkansas river, is tne seat of government. Dwight is a 
missionary station, in the Cherokee country, near Arkan- 
sas river, 130 miles above Arkopolis. Arkansas on Ar- 
kansas river, 65 miles from its mouth, is an old French 
settlement. Population in 1810, 874. 

Population, In 1810 the population was only 1062, 
and in 1820, 14,273, exclusive of Indians. The Indians 
occupy nearly the whole of this territory. A part of the 
Cherokee tribe have lately removed across the Mississip- 
pi, am) settled op Arkansas river. 

Animals. The oountry on the Arkansas furnishes fine 
hunting grounds. It abounds with hufikloes, deer, ellr, 
bears, wolves, panthers, &c. Wild horses abound wvV.Vi^ 
prairies between the Arkansas and Red m^x. 
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MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

Situation, All the territory of the United States west 
of the Mississippi, not included in the states of Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas Territory, is called Missouri 
Territory. It extends from the Mississippi on the E. to 
the Pacific ocean on the W. and from the British posses- 
sions x>n the N. to the Spanish possessions on the S. 

Mountains, The Rocky mountains run from S. E. to N. j 
W. across this territory, dividing it into two parls. The ^ 
part west of the Rocky mountains is sometimes called 
the Territory of Oregon. 

Rivers, The Mississippi is the eastern houndary. 
Its principal branches from this territory are St, Peter^s 
river, which joins it near the falls of St. Anthony, and 
Moines river, which forms part of the northern boundary 
of the state of Missouri. 

The great river Missouri is almost wholly in this ter- 
ritory. It rises in the Rocky mountains, and its general 
course is S. E. The principal branches on the west side 
are Osage^ Kansas^ la Platte^ and Yellowstone ; and on the 
east side, Grand Sioux^ and Jacque, 

Columbia river is the great river west of the Rocky 
Mountains. It rises in about lat. b6 N. and flows S. W. 
into the Pacific ocean. It is navigable to the falls, about 
SOO miles. The three principal branches are Multno- 
mah^ Lewis and Clark rivers, all of which rise in the 
Rocky mountains, and flow west. 

All the above mentioned rivers are great rivers. The 
smallest of them is more than 500 miles long. Most of 
them are navigable through the greater part of their 
course. The Mississippi is navigable to the faKs of St. 
Anthony, 2400 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Missouri is navigable to the Great Falls, 4000 miles 
from the same Gulf. 

Settlement, There is a white settlement called Astoria^ 
near the mouth of Columbia river. The inhabitants 
carry on the fur trade with the surrounding Indians. 

Indians, The whole of this vast territory is inhabit- 
ed by numerous tribes of savages, or wandexii^ inr 
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dians. The principal tribes east of the monntains are 
the Sioux^ Id the northeast, between the Missonri and 
Mississippi ; the Oscigesj in the sontbeast, on the Osage 
and Arkansas rivers ; the Kaiisas^ on Kansas river, and 
the Pcmnees^ between the Missouri and the Platte. Very 
little is known about the other tribes. 

Animals, Buffaloes abound, especially near Arkansas 
river. They are hunted by the Indians, for their hides 
and tallow. Bears, deer, elk, wolves, panthers, wild 
horses, and other wild aninaals are very numerous. The 
country on the Arkansas river is the paradise ef hun- 
lers. 

FLORIDA. 

Situation, Florida is a peninsula, bounded N. by Ala- 
bama and Georgia ; £. and S. by the Atlantic, and W. by 
the gxilf of Mexico. 

Bays. The principal bays are on the gnlf of Mexico. 
Chatham hay is near the southern extremity of Florida, 
between cape Sable and cape Roman. Proceeding north 
we come to Charlotte harbour, Spiritu Santo bay, St. 
Joseph'' s^ Apalachy^ and Pensacola bays. 

Rivers. The Perdido is the western boundary, separ- 
ating Florida from Alabama. The St. John^s is the largest 
river. It runs in a northerly direction, and enters the 
Atlantic 30 miles N. of St. Augustine. 

The Appalachicoloj formed by the junction of the 
Chatahoochee and Flint rivers, empties itself into St. 
George's sound, which is the western part of Apalachy 
bay. St. Marks river also discharges itself into^Apala- 
chy bay, and the Conecuh or Escambia into Pensacola 
bay. 

Szvamp. Okefonoco swamp lies between Florida and 
Georgia. 

Chief Towns. St. Augustine is on the Atlantic coast, 
30 milqs below the mouth of St. John's river. It has a 
good harbour. 

Pensacola is on Pensacola bay, 50 miles E. of Mobile. 
It has a deep, safe, and capacious harbour. St. Marks is 
on Apalachy bay, at the mouth of St. Marks rivec. 
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Populumm. Tke vklte Mpiltlitt k MumUmI it 
12,000. Thsyre jtffacipally SyidliiWi. HoiCbftlMi 
cooDtry was MoenUjf in the. prntimie^ of Ae gewriaria 
faidiaoi, ibiit Id 4heir Mcegl md<mC viA the United 
SUtei, tkej^vrere nearly extenriMted. 

Face of <^ eotailry, kc Florida raiainhlfii tha low 
coyiUiy of Georipa aod Iba atber ao«|hahi sUtea. Itii 
level, and eicept od the bordaia of rimiy awampi aad 
lakes, ia tmrree. 

Praductioui. The prodnctioBa aca Uea| eatlaa, aogart 
ladian corii| orangaa, laaioaai figai tfi.' 

MEXICO OR NEW SPAIN. 

Situation. Thia coantrj la bounded^, bj the United 
Slates ; E. by the United Statea and the aalf of Meiico ; 
S. E. b^ Gaalimala ; aod W. by the Pacife ocean. 

Divtsiom. Mnch of ihe northern part of the ciiliatfy 
ia inhabited by aavaga Indiana. Tl^ famaiBdaria diTided 
into 16 proTincea or iotendenciea, aa feUowa : ' -^ 

Kbrthem Frtnineet. Sq. JiCle». Ftp in 1803. CA^of Tbwtf. 



Old Calsforma, ^15,880 

New Califoniia. ie,ar8 

Sofioftt, I46yfi35 

Durango, 129,347 

New Mexico, 43,731 

San Luis Potoii, 26.%109 

654^880 
Souifutm Prt/mneei. 
Guadalaxara* 73,638 

Zacatecas* 18,039 

Guanaxuato, M78 

ValUdoUd, 36^96 

Mexico, 45,401 

PuebUu 30.851 

Vera Cruz, 31,730 

Oaxaca, 34,064 

Yucatan or Merida, 45,784 



Orand Total, 



303,561 
957,541 



9.000 
15,600 
131.400 
159,700 
'40,300 
334,900 

680^800 

63030i 
153,300 
517,300 
376,400 
1.511.800 
813*300 
156»000 
534^800 
465^800 

5,159,300 

5,840,000 



■■QDtar0|F'« 
^riape* ■ 

at* tJBttM Poloai* 



CUiadalazanu 

Saeatecat. 

Guanaxuilo. 

Valladottd. 

Mexico* 

Pnebla. 

Vera emu 

Oaxaca. 

Mccida. 



Population. The popolatton was estimated hi 1805f 
at 5,840,000 ; in 1808, at 6,bQ^,<(^^ > «sA Vix V^lOx tt 
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S,000,000 ; more tban one third of whom were ciTiHsed 
Indians. This population is settled principnllT in the 
southern provinces, below the pardlel of 25° N. Int. 
The northern provinces contain more than two thirds of 
the territory, but only aboat one tenth of the population. 
Face of the country. The land on both the coasts is 
low, hot rises gradually as yon approach the interior, 
till it has attained the height of 6 or 8000 feet above 
the level of the ocean ; it then spreads out into broad 
plains, which are called tabfe /anc/, presenting the stmnge 
spectacle, of a level country oo the top of a loAy range 
of mountains. These plains or table lands extend along 
the range from lat. 18° to lat. 40° N. a distance of 
1700 miles. 

Mountains, A range of mountains passes through the 
whole length of this country fronr southeast to northwest, 
called the Cordilleras o/ Meocico. ft is a part of the great 
chain which runs through the American continent from 
Gape Horn to the Frozen ocean. Its top, as we have 
already mentioned, consists of extensive plains or table 
laud. From these elevated plains single mountains oc- 
casionally shoot np, whose summits are covered with 
everlasting snow. Several peaks near the city of Mexi- 
co are more than 15,000 feet high, and the lofti^t rfre 
volcanoes. 

Climate, fn the low plains, on both coasts, the heat 
is very oppressive, and the climate unhealthy to Euro- 
peans ; but when you advance into the interior, and begin 
to ascend the mountains, it becomes more temperate, and 
at the elevation of 4 or 6000 feet there reigns perpetu- 
ally a soft spring temperature, which is very healthy. 
As yon advance still higher the climate becomes cooler, 
and at length, on the tops of some of the loftiest moun* 
tains, you come to the region of perpetual snow. Thus 
in the course of 2 or 3 days, the traveller may enjoj^ all 
the variety of summer, spring, and winter. 

Soil and Productions, The productions of this coun- 
try are as various as its climate. In the course of a 
few hundred miles, you may meet with almost all the 
fruits of the temperate and tolffd zones. 
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The soil of the table land is remarkably prodnctiTe. 
Maize is far the onodt important object of agriculture ; 
and in some places, from 2 to 3 harvests may be taken 
annually. Wheat, rye and barley are extensively culti- 
vated.- 

Rivers, Arkansas and Red rivers rise in this country 
and flow southeast into the United States. The Sabine 
is the eastern boundary. Rio del ATorte rises in the 
Rocky naountains, and flowing southeast, empties itself 
into the GM of Mexico. It is 1800 miles long. The 
Colorado rises on the west side of the mountains, and 
flowing southwest, empties itself into' the Gulf of Califor- 
nia. It is 1000 miles long. The Gila comes from the 
east, and joins the Colorado near is mouth. It is 600 
miles long. 

Chief Towns. Mexico^ the largest town in all Span- 
ish America, is below lat. 20° on the high table land, 
half way between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
ocean. It is near lake Tezcuco, in a delightful valley, 
230 miles in circumference, and elevated more than 
7000 feet above the level of the sea. The streets arc 
broad, clean, generally paved, and well lighted. This 
beautiful city is supplied with water by two aqueducts; 
and its vegetables are raised on the elegant floating 
gardens of the lake of Tezcuco. It contains upwards of 
100 churches and 137,000 inhabitants, of whom one half 
are whites, and the rest Indians, mulattoes, and mesti- 
zoes. 

Guanaxuato is about 1 50 miles northwest of Mexico. 
The inhabitants are employed principally in the gold 
and silver mines, for which the city is famous. — ^Popula- 
tion, 60,000. 

Puebla is 70 miles southeast of Mexico. Population, 
80,000. Zacatecas^ famous for its rich silver mines, is 
about 250 miles northwest of Mexico. Population 
33,000. 

Fera Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico, and Acapulco on 
the Pacific ocean are the principal seaports. The port 
of Acapuico is the best on the western coast, but the 
place is extremely unhealthy. The population does not 
exceed 4000, and thoy are chiefly mulattoes. 
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I Santa fe is the most Dorthero town of anj note. U 
is 00 the Rio Bravo del Norte, io Int. 36"^ '30\ about 
1000 miles northwest of New Orleanii. 
Monterey^ the capital of the two CaJifortiiatf, if on the 
shore of the Pacific ocean in lat 36^ 20'. It is a mere 
Ylllagfe containing 700 inhabitants. 

Religion, The religion is the Roman Catholic. There 
are in this country, 1 archJ>isliop, 8 bishops, and 10,000 
clergy. 

Education. There is a University in the city of Mex- 
ico, and colleges are established in other places, hnt the 
higotpy of those who conduct them renders them of 
little v:\lue. 

Lakes. Lnke ChaptiUt is about 170 miles west of Mex- 
ico. It is 00 miles long^i and 20 broad. 

There are four small lakes in the valley of Mexico. 
The waters in these lakes tjsed /ormerly to rise above 
their banks, aud iuundate the city and the valley. In 
1629 there was a great inundation, which lasted for five 
years ; and during the whole of that time, the streets 
of Mexico could be passed only in boats. — To prevent 
the recurrence of this evil various means were employed 

• without effect. At first, a huge dike or mound of stones 
j and clay was erected, 70 miles long and 65 feet broad ; 
f' but the waters burst through it and tore it away. A 
, subterranean passage was then dug through the moun- 
' tains which surround the valley, to let off the waters ; 

* bat the earth caved in and filled up the passage. At 
length a drain, 12 miles long and in some places 200 feet 
deep, has been cut through a gap in the mountains, and 

^ this seems to answer the purpose. 

Mines. The gold and silver mines of Mexico are the 
most productive in the world. They are very numerou-s 
especially in the provinces of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, 
and the southern parts of Durango, and San Luis Potosi, 

GUATIMALA. 

Situation. Guatimahi extends from Mexico on the 
tK>rthwest, nearly to the isthmus of Darien. On the £. 
^ies the Caribbeab sea, and on the W. the Facl&c qc^vc^^ 
fe 13 
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Dmtiofu. It is divided ioto 6 nrovincei, ns, Cbin^* 
Vera Pas, GMliiMla, Hondarat, Nfcacvgiii, wd Omto 
Rica. 

Bay. The bay of Hondorai ditidea thia cflfiij irtia . 
tiipo peninsalas. • ^ 

Mamtaim. The great AatdHcaB nuM of n^lptaiM 
pacaes throogh the whole leagtfa of tnia coai^ fate • 
Mexico. It aboonAi with To ka na et , . 

Lakes. Nicaragm lake la aboat 900 milea io dfopi^ 
fereoce. It commiiDicatea with th# gq|f of Meiiepk 
the Rio St. Juan or Nicarafoa ri?er* Lake • \\mm ; " 
west of lake Nicaragaa, and coaaanQaicatei with Ji ' 
narrow strait 

Papulation. The popalation haa been eattiMted at 
1,800,000. Thej are principally loAm, nod ?eiy litda 
is known abont them. 

CkUf Taam. Qmtimala^ the capita^ ia in lat 14 K 
near the coast of tlie Pacific ocean* It baa a good hM> , 
boar,' and contaloa i onif enitv, nnmerons convcnlaf and 
al>oat 30,000 inhabitants. The cHy has been twice da* 
fltrojed ; in 1541 by a temijhest, and In 1773 by an eactfc* 
quake, which swallowed «p 8^000 fiimilies in an instant 

Leon^ the capital of the protinoe ^ Nicaragna^ Is sn 
the west side of lake Leon. PopohUion, IS^OOO. Otada^ 
Real is near the borders of IfexicOf deligimblly sitnalad 
among the moontaitis, alnvoat eqnidbtant from the twa 
oceans. Chiapa is the largest Indian town in GMti* 
mala. It is near Ciodad Realj and oontauis 20,000 kh 
habitants. 

Productions. The prednctions are,grain in abqadane^ 
grapes, honey, cotton, fine wool, dye woods, &c. Tba 
province of Honduras is particniarly celebrated for 1^ 
wood and mahogany. The English have settlements 
this proyince, and cany on the trade in these articles* 

WEST INDIES. 

Situation. The collection of islands feetweoB neri9*^ 
and Sooth America is called the West IndicHk . Tiiatdi 
h tbe /arthest sooth ; Baibadoea^ the fi u ft h a at anat; Cdk. 

1 
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the farthest west; and the Bahama islands the farthest 
Bortb. 

Divitums, The four largest islands, Cuba, Hiipan" 
wla, (or St. Domingo,^ Jatnaica and Forto Rico^ are 
called the Greater Antilles. 

All the islands north of Cuba and Hispaniola are called 
tbe Bahamas, 

Trinidad and all tbe islands north of it, till yoo come 
to Porto Rico, are called Caribbean islands. 

Population, The whole population of tbe West India 
islands is more than 2,000,000, three fourths of >? hons 
are negro slaves. The luimes of the principal islands, 
with their population and extent, is given in the follow- 
ing table. 



Square 

Cuba, 

Ha>ti, 

Jaooaici^ 

Porto Rico, 

Ciuadaloupet 

Martinico, 

Barbadoesy 

Antigua, 

Santa Cruz, 

Bt Christopher, 

Dominica, 

Trinidad, 

Cirenada, 

St. Eustatia, 

Tobafi^, 

St. Vincent, 

St. Lucia, 

Magarita, 

The Bahamas, 

Nevis, 

Montserrat, 

Total, 



432,000 

650,000 

390,000 

100,000 

101,000 

88,000 

81,000 

35,100 

33,000 

30^000 

26.600 

25,000 

21,100 

20,000 

15,900 

ISM) 
14,100 

14,000 
14,000 
11.000 
11,000 



443,000 1,683,000 2,12^000 



Mile*. 


Whites, 


Blanks. 


54,000 


234^000 


198^000 


38,000 




650,000 


6,P00 


4OJ0OO 


550,000 


4,140 


94,000 


6,000 


6ro 


13,000 


88,000 


260 


10,000 


78,000 


166 


16,000 


65,000 


93 


2,100 


33,000 


100 


3,000 


30,000 


70 


4,000 


26^000 


291 


1,600 


25,000 


1,600 


2,000 


23,000 


1C9 


1,100 


20,000 


20 


^000 


15,000 


140 


900 


15,000 


131 


1,500 


13,500 


220 


2,400 


11,700 


350 


a,ooo 


6,000 


5,000 


3,000 


11,000 


20 


1,000 


10,000 


47 


1,000 


10,000 



Possessors. Cuba and Porto Rico belong to Spain; 
Guadaioupe and Martinico to France ; Santa Cruz to 
Denmark ; St. Eustatia to Holland ; Hayti is independent. 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, and,, in general, all tbe other 
ifilandB belong to Great Britain* 
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The small islands are frequeotly chaogiog ownei;9. 
Whenever a war breaks out in Europe, the nation which 
has the strongest nnvy, generally sends a sqnadron to 
the West Indies, and captures the islands belonging to its 
enemies. In the late war the English captured all the 
islands belonging to France, Denmark, and Hollhnd, and 
restored them again at the return of peace. 

Religion. In the islands settled by the Spaniards and 
French the religion is Roman Catholic ; in those settled 
by the Dutch, Danes and English, it is Protestant. In 
the English islands the Methodists have missiooaiies, 
who have laboured among th^islaves with very goo4 
success. 

Climate. In summer the heat is very oppressive, and 
Uic climate unhealthy. In winter the temperature is 
delightful ; to the sick and aged during this season it 
is the climate of paradise, in autumn hurricanes are 
frequent. i 

Productions. Sugar, rum, and molasses are the great 
staples of the West Indies. The other productions are 
cotton, indigo, coffee, cocoa, ginger, cloves, cihnamoB, &c. 
The fruits are oranges, lemons, limes, pine apples, iigs, 
pomegranates and many others. 

THE BAHAMAS. 

The Bahamas consist of several small islands, inter- 
spersed with an immense number of sand banks and 
rocks, which render the navigation extremely dangerous. 
Thousands of vessels have been wrecked among these 
islands. The principal business of the iohabitants is 
rescuing shipwrecked vessels with their crews and car- 
goes from destruction. 

CUBA. 

' Face of the country^ &c. A range of mountains runs 
from east to west, through the whole length of the 
island. On the coasts the land is level and very fertile, 
producing sugar, tobacco, and coffee in abundance. Th^ 
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tobacco ot Caba^ from which the Spanish cigan are 
made, h esteemed the finest in the world. 

Chief Towns, Havana^ on the north coast, is the cap- 
ital. Its harbour is one of the best in the world, being 
very capacious and secure, difficult of access, and strong- 
ly ^rlified. The commerce of Havana is more exten- 
sive than that of any other town in Spanish America. 
The population is about 70,000. 

iSr. Jago^ in the southeast, has a spacious and secure 
harbour, and about 40,000 inhabitants. 

HAYTI OR ST. DOMINGO. 

History, This island was formerfy divided between 
France and Spain; but in 1791 there was an insurrec- 
tion of the blacks in the French part of the island, which 
issued in the expulsion of the whites. The island is now 
wholly in the possession* of the blacksi 

Chief T'owns. Cape tienry^ formerly Cape FrancoUy if 
on the north side of the island, and has an excellent har- 
bour. It was formerly the capital of the FVench 
colony. 

Port au Princt is at the head of the iarg» bay on the 
west side of the island. St, Domingo- is> on the seutheaat 
side of the island. Population 12,000, 

•Sot/, &c. The soil is very fertile, producing sugar, 
coffee, cotton, and iadigo in ftbundance. 

JAMAICA. 

Soil^ &c. The north side of the island is mountain- 
ous. The south side has a deep, fertile soil, and is well 
cultivated, producing sugar in abundance. Larg^ num« 
bers of cattle are raised on the island. 

Chief Towns. Kingston^ the chief town, is pa the 
southeast part of the island, on a beautiful harboQF. It . 
is a place of great commerce, and contains more tfaaa 
26,000 inhabitants. 

Port Royal^ on the south side of Kingston harboui^tO 
miles south of Kingston, was fortaeT\y \]hftcVv&i <v«^i|i 
hut it was destroyed three times, fisaXb^i^ aSi t^^sAmjo'^*^" 

13* 
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then by a fire, and afterwards by a harricane. After the 
last calamity the inhabitants removed and foonded King- 
ston. Spanuhtown is 20 miloB w est of Kingston. 

PORTO RICO. 

ft 

Porto Rico is the fourth island in size Its capital| 
St. Juan^ is on the north side of the island, and conlains 
about 30,000 inhabitants. 

BERMUDAS ISLANDS. 

The Bermudas islands are a claster o( small islaody 
about 1000 miles northeast of Cuba. They have a de- 
lightful climate and about 10,000 inhabitants. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Situation, On the N. is the Caribbean sea, and the 
Atlantic ; on the E. the Atlantic ; on the S. >t comes to 
a point ; on the W. is the Pacific ocean ; and on the 
N. W. it is connected with North America by the isth- 
mus of Darien. In shape it resembles a pear. 

Divinons. South America is divided into the follow- 
ing; countries. 1. The Republic of Colombia. 2. Gui- 
ana. 3. Peru. 4. Brazil. 5. Buenos Ay res or the 
United Provinces of South America. 6. Chili. 7. Pata- 
gonia. 

Political condition. Peru, Buenos Ayres^ Chili, and 
the Republic of Colombia, a few years since were sob- 
ject to Spain, but they have recently declared them- 
selves independent, and their independence has been 
acknowledged by the government of the United States 
Brazil was a Portuguese colony but is now an indepen- 
dent kingdom. Guiana is clivided between the Englishy 
Dutch, French, Portuguese, and the Republic of Colom- 
bia. Patagonia belongs to the natives. 

Mountains, The Andes run along the whole wetteni 

€oa$t of South America, from Cape Horn to the isthmna 

of Darien. They are a pari of \Vi% ^%«.\ AjoMricMi 
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range. A range of monntainfi, termed the Brazilian 
Andes^ rans aloug the eastern coast from lat. 10^ to ]at« 
30^ S. 

Rivers, The three greatest rivers are the Amazon^ 
the La Plata ond the Orinoco. 

The Amazon is the largest river in the world, and, 
except the Missouri, the longest. It enters the Atlantic 
under the equator, by a mouth 150 miles wide, and the 
tide flow9 up 500 miles. All the rivers which rise od 
the east of the Andes, from lat. 2^ N. to lat. 20^ S. are 
branches of the Amazon. 

Its most distant source is the river Bent, which rises 
in the Andes in lat. 1 9^ S. and running north, joins the 
Apurimac^ and forms the Paro or Ucayale, The Ucajale 
runs north, and joining the Maranon or Tunguragua forms 
the Amazon. The course of the Amazon is then east to 
the ocean. This mighty river is navigable for vessels 
of 500 tons, from its mouth to the very foot of the Andes, 
a distance of 4^000 miles. 

The La Plata jempties itself into the Atlantic on the 
southeast side of the contineht, in dbout lat. 35^. it is 
formed by the Uruguay and the ParancL^ which unite a 
little above the city of Buenos Ayres. The Paraguay^ 
the principal branch of the Parana, empties itself jnto it 
near Corrientes. The Uruguay and Parana both rise in 
Brazil, and flow southwest. 

The Orinoco empties itself on the north coast, oppo* 
site the island of Trinidad, by 60 mouths. It drains 
Venezuela and Spanish Guiana. 

Religion, The religion of each province is the same 
with that of the European country from which it was 
settled ; that of the Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
settlements is Roman Catholic, that of the English and 
Dutch is Protestant. 

Islands, Terra del Fuego is a large island in the south, 
separated from the Irest of the continent by the straits of 
Magellan. Cape Horn on the south side of the island is 
the most southern extremity of South America. Faft- 
land islands are northeast of Terra del Fuego. 

The island of J^an Fernandez^ ne^rl^ qV^C)^\V.^ N \s\- 
paraiao on the coast of Ctiili, is umiiha\»\%^ ^X^^^^^ 
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der Selkirk, a sailor, lived here 4 jean in .aolitade. 
This curciimstance gave rise to the slarj of Rofainieo 
Cnisoe. The GalUpagos islands are forther northi on 
both sides of the eqoaton 

lnd%an$x The Indians are of two classes, thA speoilf 
quered or iodependent, and. thff conqoered Of civillied. 
The former occupy Patagonia and the iatarinr oif ihi 
continent; the latter are BKiMd in witb tkifc irUtes^ 
«wny of Uieas are riaves. - >t 



REPUBLIC OF GOLOMBIA* 



The Republic, of Celonbia has. been^ formed' within a 
fear years. It is composed of iwo ooontries, ¥!& Newi ; 
Granada and Venezuela^ bot^ of- whidk: w^re formerly ^ 
sabject to Spain. . - . 

Situation. The Repoblic it booaded^ N. by the Caiib* 
bean sea ; E. by Qniana ; S. by Peni ; and W« b^ tisr 
Pacific ocean. 

Lake awi'Bayi. .«Ubnieay&o lakoyin' tbo north, is 10^ 
miles long and 100. broad, In : ^ape it ■ resembles a da- 
canter; It discharges itself into the f^of JMSs iiicn ytsi 
through a strait 10 miles wide. The^^^ Pbnmmla 
on the sooth side of the isthmos of Darieo { ' th«> gdf9>f 
Darien is on the north side of the isthoiaa; the gJ^of 
Guayaquil is Dear the borders of Peru* 

Mwnudru, The Andes come fjrom- Fern, mad pass 
along the coast of the Pacific ocean,, through theriybole' 
extent of the country. At Popayan the rang^ dirides^ 
into three branches; the metUnk h thqr pl^oper Andes, 
and runs idto North America' across the istkmaa of Da*^ 
rien; the eotfem, called the chain of Veneicoala) nais 
along the northern coost^ and termtnates-r oi^erttii ttia" 
island of Trinidad ; the ndddlm branch nwa norCb, ba- 
t ween the rivers Magdalene aad Gaoca, nd' teray^ntea- 
at the jtinction of those two streama 

Riveri. The Qriaoeo is the f^at plver of this conn* 
tfjr. It etoptiBM itself int,o . tba ^mscq^ ismm^x >SU!^>AaaA.aft 
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Trinidad by 50 mouths, the ti?o most distant of f#hkh 
are 180 miles apart. The course of the riTer is Tery 
crooked, somewhat resembling^ the figui^ 6. 

The rirers which rise east of the Andes flow east into 
the Orinoco and the Amazon ; those west of the Andes 
flow west into the Pacific; those between the eastern 
and western branches of the Andes flow north into the 
Caribbean sea. 

The principal branches of the Orinoco are the Spurts 
and MetOj both of which rise at the foot of the Andes 
and flow east. The Orinoco is navigable 90 miles above 
the niouth of the Meta, and 740 from the ocean. The 
Meta is navigable 370 miles. 

The Magdaleiia rises among the Andes, near Popajran, 
and running north, dischai^es itself into the Caribbean 
sea. It is 1000 miles long, and navigable about 600. 
The Cauca rises alsp near Popajan. It is the great 
western branch of the Magdalene, and runs parallel 
with it. 

Face of the country. The northern and western parts 
are mountainous, below the mountains there are im- 
mense plains which extend beyond the Orinoco. In the 
rainy season the Orinoco overflows its banks, and Uiese 
plains are inundated to ajrast extent. 

Climaie. In the low country the climate is hot and 
unhealthy ; but in the mountains every variety is expe- 
rienced, according to the elevation. On the highest 
summits you meet with everlasting sno^, while at Quito 
and some of the other principal cities, the temperature 
is delightful throughout the year. 

Soil and productions. The soil is ver}' fertile, and 
produces in abundance cocoa, indigo, cotton, sugar, to- 
bacco and all the fruits of tropical climates. The plains 
furnish immense pastures for numberless herds of cattle. 
The country is also celebrated for its mineral produce 
tions, the mountains being rich in gold, silver, and eme- 
ralds'; there are likewise animals of an enormous size. 
The condor^ a large bird, has been known to fly away 
with lambs. The jacumama^ an immense serpent, is 
found in tbe^plains east of the Andes, 11 or 12 feet 
long, and a foot ip diameter. 
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Chief Towrn. Sania Fi d« AflffsOi to aa the f mall rifW 
Bogota, a braoch of the MagdaleiUL It if built oo a 
spacidas, fertile plaio, wbich it eletated nore tlm 
8,000 feet above tbe lerel of the tea* PopidatioD, 
30,000. 

. Quito lief amooj^ the Andef , almoft unde^ the emnfor. 
It if built 00 the f uie of a volcaaic moiMptalni Md if ele- 
rated more ^han 9000 feet nbore the le?el of tbe fea. 
The temperature here to mild and pleafant tiuroiifboiit 
the year, but there are frequeatly dreadful tampef tf el 
thander and ligbtoiny. Popidattoo, 6ft,00a ^Pqm 
to on the Andef near the fooioef of the Oaoca 
dalena. 

Caraceat to in a Yalley belween two midiinCainf, neir 
the northern coef!, elevated '290(^ feet ahov* the-Jafel- 
of the fea. In 1 81^ aa earthqaahe deftvojed a part of 
the city, and baried 12,000 peiveaf In thle nma. I« 
Guffo, the port of Caraccaf , to 7 mUet/dtolanft, and toaMie 
frequented than any other on the coaft. 

The other wtodpal ptocea en. the* Caribbean ae* an, 
Ctmuma^ en the. ccwft^eaft of Cacaccaf ; JlC«f«€ado,.ea 
the west bank of the ftrait whtob cqnneetf lake Hara* 
caiiiia with the gulf; Cmrikagena^ which tou a fafe aid 
extensi?e harbour, and 80,000 inhabitantf s St. JUbrtta, 
130 milef N. £. of Caribagena; and Porto BtUp^ on tbe 
north side of the tothmuf of Daiien. 

Tbe ports on the Pacifk^ are Pantuuu on the f outh 
side of the tothmus of Darien^ oppoiittf rorto Bello, and 
Guayaquil an a river of the same name, whieh rune toto 
the gulf of GuayaquiL 

statural Curioiittei. About 70. .or 80 milef f outh of 
Quito is the celebrated CkimboroMOj the loftieft summit, 
of (he Andes, and the highest mountain in America. It 
is 21,440 feet above the level of the sea. Itf enmrmooi 
summit to cover^ with snow, and to finely contrasted 
with the deep azure bliie of the equatorial f ky. 

Cotopaxif the highest volcano in the , World, to about 
40 miles southeast of Quito. It to 18,898 feet above 
the level of the sea., its ezplosions are frequent and 
dreadful. When an eruption takef plaice, the foow 
around the voli:ano to it udden^y melted, aad a tMnml of 
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water is poured down from (he moontaln. Athft, fire, 
and rocks are then thrown forth with a dreadful roaring 
tioise, and spread desolation over the surroonding plaint. 
The roar of the volcano continuea daj and night so long 
as the eruption lasts, and has been heard at the distance 
of 600 miles. 

The cataract of Ttq^endama is in the river Bogota 
near^anta Fe. This nver, aAer watering the elevated 
plain on which that city stands, breaks through the 
mountains, and with two bounds rushes down a precipice, 
to the astonishing depth of 570 feet. The column of 
Yapour, which rises like a cloud from the shock, is seen 
from Santa Fe, 15 miles distant, reflecting the most 
beantiful colours of tlie rainbow. 

Popxdation, The popoJafion is estimated at about 
2,500,000, and is composed of whites, negroes, and In- 
dians. The white settlements are principally in the 
mountains, elevated several thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Indians. Tribes of independent warlike Indians occv* 
py the country about the mouths of .the Orinoco, the 
whole coast from the Orinoco to the Essequebo, the 
country immediately west of lake Maracaibo, and the 
whole interior of Spanish Guiana. 

GUIANA; 

Situation. Guiana is the country between the Ori* 
noco and the Amazon. It has the ocean on the N. £. ; 
Brazil on the S. E. ; and the Republic of Colombia on 
the west and N. W. 

The river Cassiquiari unites the Orinoco with the 
Negro, a branch of the Amazon, making Guiana a real 
island, separated by water from the rest of the conti* 

nent. 

Divisvmt. €kiiana is divided between 5 different na- 
tions. 1. Spanidt Guiana belongs to the Republic of Co- 
lombia. It extend*! on the coast from the Orinoco to the 
Essequebo. 2. English Guiana extends from the Esse- 
quebo to the Corantyn. 3. Dutch Guiana extends froon 
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the Corantyn to the Maiold. 4. Fnrn^ Gmmm ext€i^ 
from the Maroni to the Oyapok. 6. Portuguu^ Ouiawm 
exteods from the Oyapok to the Amason. 

The boondariea hetvreen these diritkma in the intetior 
are not determined, and there is do necessity for de* 
termining themi becanse the white settlements do not 
extend far from the sea coast, the interior beings occu- 
pied by wariike IndianSi. 

Subdivindns. English Goiana is snbdiyided into the 
districts of Eisequeho^ Dtmerofa and Berbice. , Dutch 
GuiBna is sometimes called Stinnom^ ajid French Goiana^ 
Cayennt. -^ 

Rvoen, The principal riven are JSwefus^Oi Dtmermi^ 
Berbice^ Surinam and Maronu 

Chief Tmons. Pcnvmart^o,: the capital of Dotch Goi- 
ana, is the largest town. It is on S^^rinam river, 15 miles 
from its month, and has SO,006 inhabiiants. 

Cayenne^ the capital of French Guiana ii on an island 
and contains 6 or 8,000 infatjsbitants. Stahnn^t^ the cap-! 
i^aiof English Goiana, is on PeoMFara river, near ita 
mouth, and has 8,600 inhabitants; 

Face of ike country^ kc The coonti^ is flat and on- 
healthy. The soil is surprisingly fertile, yielding sugar, 
coffee, and cotton in abundance. 

a 

Population, The population may be estimated at 
250,000, exclusive of Indians. Spanish Guiana has 
34,000, English Guiana more than 70,000, Dutch Guiana, 
80,000, and French Guiana 30,000. The mass of the 
population are negro slaves ; there are less than 20,000 
whites. 
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Situcaion. Peru is bounded N. by the Republic of 
Colombia ; E. by Brazil ; S. E. by Buenos Ayres ; S. bv 
the desert of Atacama, which separates it from Om^ 
«End W. by the Pacific ocean. 

Divisions. Peru is divided into 7 intoodenciaa. 



PERU. tm 



Intendeneiet, 


Chief Cities. 


Pop.ffdtkt. 


TruziUc^ 


TruxilkH 


t,xM 


Tarroa, 


Tarma, 


5,6U0 


Lima, 


Lima. 


52.627 


Gdanca Yelicii* 


Guanca Vdica» 


8,u00 


Guamangay 


Guamangat 


30,000 


Cusco, 


Cutco, 


32,vXJ0 


Arequipa, 


Artquipa, 


24»u00 



Face of the country. The Andes pat» throof h the 
whole length of Peru, parallel with the Pacific ocean. 

There are two principal ridges called the eastern and 
western Cordillera. .The country between them is an 
elevated plain or table land, generally from 8000 to 
10,000 feet above the level of tl^e sea. The narrow 
tract between the western Conlillera and the Pacifk is a 
plain, principally sandy and barren. 

Chief Towns. fJma^ the capital, is in the centre of 
a spacious and delightful valley, on a small river which 
flows into the Pacific ocean. It is the centre of the 
commerce of Peru. Population, 62,627. Callao^ the 
port of Lima, id 7 miles distant. v 

Cusco an ancient and magnificent city, once the seat of 
the incus, is among the Andes east of Lima, near the 
ri ver Apurimac^ one of the sources of the Amazon. Popu- 
hition, 3^^,000. 

Truxillo is on the Pacific, 900 miles N. of Lima, drica 
is a seaport south of Lima. Arequipa is between Arica 
and Lima. It is about 20 leagues from the sea. 

Population. The population is J,079J22, of which 
number 619,000 are civilized Indians, and the rest are 
whites, negroes, mulatloes, and mestizoes. The white 
settlements are on the high table land between the moun- 
tains, and on the sea coast. They do not extend east of 
the Andes. 

Climate. The loflv Andes are covered with eternal 
snow, and the low country on the coast is hot and un- 
healthy, while the intermediate taUHe land enjoys a uni- 
form and delightful climate. Earthquakes are common ; 
LimH has been repeatedly almost ruined by them. 

Mines. There are 70 gold mines, 700 silver mines 
and 4 of quicksilver, besides several of copper and lead. 

14 
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The annual produce of the gold and silver mines is more 
than j54,000,000. 

Rivert, The Beni^ -the Apnrimac^ the Guallaga^ the 
Tunguragua and several smaller head branches of the 
Amazon rise in Peru. There arc ho rivers of anj im- 
portance on the western side of the Andes, all the streams 
which rise there having but a short course from their 
sources to the ocean. 



BRAZIL. 

Situation. Brazil extends from the Amazon almost 
to the La Plata. It is an immense country, embracing 
more than one third of South America ; bounded N. by 
Guiana and the Atlantic; C. by the Atlantic; on the S. 
it comes to a point ; on the W. are Peru and Buenos 
Ayres. 

Divisions. It is divided into 12 districts called capi- 
tanias. 



Capitaniat, 

Para, 

Maranhain> 

Seara, 

Pemambuco, 

Bahia, 

Minas Geraes, 



Chief Tovir^. 

Para. 

St. Louis. 

Seara. 

Pemambuco. 

St. Salvador. 

Villa Hica. 



Capitaniat. 
Uio Janeirov 
St. Paul, 
St. Catherlna, 
Uio Grande* 
Goyaz, 
Matto Gi*osso, 



Chief Tcmu. 
Hie Janeiro. 
St. Paul. 
St. Catherina. 
Rio Grande. 
VilU ISoa. 
Cuiaba. 



Face of the country. A ridge of mountains termed the 
Brazilian Andes, runs along the coast frorti lat. \0° to 
lat. 30® S. The interior of the country is clothed with 
the most luxuriant vegetation, and covered in many parts 
with an almo<it impenetrable forest. 

Rivhs. The (principal rivers of Brazil are branches 
of the Amazon and La Plata. The ridge of mountains 
along the coast prevents their entrance into the ocean 
by a more direct course. 

The St. Francisco and the Tocaniins are the principal 
rivers which discharge themselves directly into the 
ocean. The St, Francisco rises in lat. 16% and after 
running in a northerly direction along the western skirt 
of the mountains for 1000 miles, turns to the east and 
enters the Atlantic north of -fit. Salvador. The Tocan- 
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Ctii5 rises near the soarces of the St. Francisco, and mii- 
ning north 1500 miles, empties under the equator, near 
the month of the Amazon. The Araguaya is the prin- 
cipal branch of the Tocantins. 

The Xing^i and the Tctpa;M rise in the centre of South 
America, and flowing north more than 1000 miles, dis- 
charges i^itself into the Amazon. The Madnra^ the 
largest tributary of the Amazon, rises in the northern 
part of Buenos Ayres, and running northeast, joins the 
Amazon after a course of 1600 miles. 

The Paraguay^ the Parana^ and the Uruguay^ the greal 
branches of the La Plata, rise in the southern part of 
this country and pass into Buenos Ay res. 

Chief Tovms, Rio Janeiro or St, SebMtian^ the capi- 
tal, is the largest town in South America. It has a noble 
harbour, and a great commerce. The population is more 
than 100,000. 

St Salvador or Bahia is on the bay of All Saints, more 
than 700 miles north of Rio Janeiro. It is large, rich 
and well built. The principal part of the city is on the 
top of a hill which rises suddenly to the height of 400 
feet. The situation is airy and healthful. The popula* 
tion exceeds 70,000. r« 

Pemambuco is a flourishing town, 460 miles N. £. of 
St. Salvador. It has a great trade in cotton. Popnla- 
tion, 25,000. Maranhain or St. Luis, is a commercial 
town on the north coast. Rio Grande is in a populous 
district near the southern extremity of Brazil. 

Villa Rica is in the interior, north of Rio Janeiro. 
Pcipulation, 20,000. T^'uco^ the capital of the diamond 
district, is-north of Villa Rica. Cwiaba is in the western 
part of Brazil, and has rich gold mines in its vicinity. 
Population, 30,000. 

Population, The population is estimated at 2,000,000. 
It is composed of whites, negroes, Indians, mulattoes^ 
and mestizoes. 

Government, Brazil was formerly a Portuguese colo- 
ny, governed by a viceroy, hut is now an independent 
kingdom. The royal family of Portugal resided here 
during the troubles in the mother country from 1806 to 
1820, but they have now returned to Europe. 
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Productions. The northern provinces produce cotton, 
8Ugar, coffee l^nd tobacco ; the middle contain the gold 
and diamond districts ; the southcum produce wheat and 
cattle in abundance. The forests abound with Varioos 
kinds of wood Useful for dyeing and cabinet work. 

Gold and diamonds. The gold and diamonds of Brazil 
are found principally in the beds of the mountain tor- 
rents. The head waters of the Parana, the Francisco, 
and of all the great rivers which flow north into the 
Amazon, are prodnietive of gold. The principal diamond 
district is 400 mUes N. of Rio Janeiro. 

Cotnmerce. The exports are cotton^ sugar, coffee and 
tobacco from Pernambuco, St Salvador, and Maranham; 
and bides, tallow, and beef from Rio (rrande. , Wheat is 
shipped from Rio Grande to all parts of the coast* The 
principal imports are British manufactures. 

BUENOS AYRES, OR UNITED PROVINCES OF 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

JSTame. This country was called the Viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres^ while under the dominion of Spain. Since 
the declaration of Independence, it has assumed the name 
of the United Provinces of Soj^h America. . 

Situation. It is bounded N. and E. by Brazil ; S. E. 
by the Atlantic; S. by Patagonia; W. by the -Andes, 
which%eparate it from Chili; and Ni W. by Peru. 

Divisions. The northern and central parts of this 
country, embracing one half the territory, are in the 
possession of the Indians. The part» owned by the 
whites are divided into provinces. 



Provinces', Chief Towns. 

Buenos Ayres, Buenos Ayres. 
Banda Oriental, Montevideo. 
Entre Rios, Santa Fe. 
Cordova, Cordova. 

Punta St. Luis» Punta St Luis. 
Mendoza^ Mendoza. 

St. Juan,*^ St. Juan. 

Bioja, Bioja. 

CaUmarca, CaUmarea. 
St. Jago del Eatero, St. Jago. 



Provinces. 

Tucuman, 

Salta, 

Jujuy, 

ChicaSf 

Potosiy 

Misque» 

Charcas» 

Cochabamba, 

La Paz, 

Piiraguay, 



Chief Towns. 

Tucuman. 

SaUa. 

Jujuy. 

Tupica. 

Potosi. 

Misque. 

Cbarcas. 

Oropesa. 

La Piiz. 

AssumptioB. 
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Riven. This country is drained by the La Plata and 
its braocbes. The La Plata is a very broad riter lorm- 
cd by the uoion of the Uruguay and the Parana, The 
Parana. rises among the moantains of Brazil^ near Rio 
Janeiro, and ranning southwest nearly 2000 miles, joioa 
the Uruguay a little abo?e the city of Buenos Ayrei. 
The Uruguay rises in the southern part of Brazil, its 
general course is southwest, and its length, 1200 miles. 

The Paraguay is the principal branch of the Parana. 
It rises near- the centre of Brazil, and running south 
about 1 500 milea joins the Parana at Corrientes. The 
Pilcomayo and the Vermejo are the two largest western 
branches of the Paraguay. They both rise in the Andes, 
and flowing southeast about 1000 miles each, enter the 
Paraguay below the town of Assumption. The €alado 
is (he lai^est western branch of the Parataa. It rises in 
the Andes, and flowing southeast more than 600 miles, 
joins the Parana at Santa Fe. 

Numerous branches of the Madeira rise in the north- 
ern part of this country, and flow north into Brazil. 

Face of the country. The western provinces, border- 
ing on the Andes, ^re mountainous ; the territory east of 
the Paraguay and Parana is a fine, waving, well watered ' 
country; the intermediate district, lying between the 
Paraguay and the mountains, and extending from north 
to south through the whole length of the country, con- 
sists of extensive plains. 

West of the city of Buenos Ayres is a vast plain or 
pampa extending south into Patagonia. It is 1500 miles 
long, and from the ocean to the Andes 500 broad. 

Indians. Independent tribes of Indians occupy the 
counjry watered by the Salado^ Vermejo^ Pilcomayo^ and 
the head branches of the Madeira. This tract consists 
of vast plains extending trom the Paraguay on the east 
to the mountains on the west. 

Productions* Cattle and the precious metals are the 
staple productions. The vast plains and pampas ^re 
covered with immense herds of horses, mules and cat- 
tle ; and the provinces along the Andes abound with 
gold and silver. Mining and raising, cattle are the ^tiv\- 
cipal businedd of the inhabitants^ to \Yie vie^X^^V ^^ ^^s^ 

14* 
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oalture, although the tml is fertile and ^oald yiel<l 
wheat, Indian corn, tolncco, &c. in abundance. 

Population. The popnlation is estimated at 2,000,000, 
of wnich number 700,000 are civilized Indians. The 
'independent Indians are not included : their number is 
unknown. 

Lake. Lake Titicaca is in the northwest comer of 
the country between tvi^o ridges'of the Andes. It is 240 
miles in circumference, and has Several islands, one of 
which was the residence of Manco Capac, the iirstof the 
incas, and the founder of the Peruvian monarchy. 

Chief Towns. Buenos Ayres is on the west bank of 
the La Plata, 180 miles from the ocean. The houses 
are built of brick. The populatlot* is 60,000, one half 
of whbm are whites, and the rest Indians, negroes, &c. 
The city is celebrated for the pleasantness and salubrity 
of its climate. 

Montevideo is on the east bank of the La Plata, 90 
miles from its mouth. Population, 10,000. Santa Fe is 
at the confluence of the Saiado with the Parana, and has 
GOOO inhabitants. Corrientes i? at the conHuonce of the 
Paraguay with the Parana. Assumption is on ibe eat>t 
bank of the Paraguay, a little above the mouth of the 
Pilcomayo, and about lOOO miles from the sea. Large 
vessels ascend from (he ocean as far as this phce. 

Potosi^ famous for its rich silver mines, is among the 
Andes, near the sources of the Pilcomayo, in about 20^ 
S. lat. It contains 70,000 inhabitants, besides 30,000 
slaves employed in the mines. Salta is nearly in the 
centre of the country. It carries on a great trade in 
mules with Peru. Tucuman is 160 miles S. of Salta. 
Mendoza is at the foot of the Andes, near the southwest 
corner of the country. 

Government. Buenos Ayres formerly belonged to 
'5pain; in 1 8 1 6, it declared itself independent, and estab- 
lished a republican government. 

Education. Previous to the revolution, education and 
teaming were discouraged ; but now schools are estab- 
lished, an<l books Imported without restrictioo. 

Character. A large portion of the population are 
Aerdemeo, who -lead a soUlary life on the^reat plaio% 
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being coDsttDtly employed in tending immense faerdi of 
cattle. Tiiej are tlie most expert honemen in the 
world. 

Minti. Gold or silver mines are found in all the 
proTinces bordering on the Andes. The richest is the 
silver mine of Potoei, which has been wroag^t nearly 3 
centaries, and yields several millions of dollars annaally. 

The Indians near Potosi were formerly compelled by 
the Spaniards to work the mines, which o^nally destroy- 
ed them in the course of 10 or 12 months. Kor three 
centuries whole nations perished in this way. Since the 
declaration of independence this cruel custom lias been 
abolished. 

Commerce. The principal exports are gold and silver, 
hidefl, beef and tallow. The imports are manufactured 
goods, principally from Great Britain. The city of 
Buenos Ayre8 is the seat o( thM commerce. 

Mules in immense droves are collected every year at 
Salta from the southern provinces, and thence sent over 
the Andes to Peru, a distance of 1500 or 2000 miles. 
Almost all labour and transportation, in Peru as well as 
in Buenos Ayres, are performed by mules. 



CHILL 

Situation. Chili is bounded N. by the desert of Ata- 
cama, which separates it from Peru ; £. by the Andeii 
which separate it from Buenos Ayres ; S. by Patagonia ; 
and W. by the Pacific ocean, it is a long and narrow 
country. 

Divisions. -The southern part of the country, below 
lat. 51^^ belongs to independent tribes of Indians. The 
remainder is divided into 22 districts. 

Face of the country. The lofty Andes run along the 
whole eastern boundary of Chili. The country below 
is made up to a considerable extent of detached vallies, 
separated from each other by high ridges. The scenery 
is picturesque and grand. 

Riven. Few countries are so well watered as Chili. 
The rivers are small, but very numerous. Jn some^aris^ 
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every valley, and almost every field, ean be regolarlj 
irrigated from a neighboaring stream. The principal 
rivers are the ToUeriy the BiobiOf the Maypo^ the MciUj 
and the Quillota, 

Soil and Productions. The soatherD part of the coan* 
try is a laod flowing with wheats wine, and oil ; cotton 
and hemp are also cultivated, and cattle are nameroaa. 
The northern districts have a dry and barren soil, bat 
are rich in mines of tin, copper, silver and gold. 

Climate, In the northern districts it never rains, and 
never thunders; the dews are scarcely perceptible^ 
the atmosphere is without a clond, and the tempo ratnre 
is delightful. Some parts of this region are well water- 
ed by rivers from the Andes and are very fertile. 

Volcanoei and Earthquakes^ . Volcanoes occur among 
the Andes, at every little interval, along the whole 
eastern boundary. There are 14 which are in a state 
of constant eruption. Earthquakes usually occur 3 or 4 
timps in a year. 

Chief Towns, St. Jago^ the capital, is on a branch of 
the Maypo in a beautiful and OKtensive plain. The 
houses are of brick, and as in all the cities of Chili, are 
of only one story, on account of the earthquakes. The 
popuJHtion is 46,000. 

Conception is on a beautiful bay, which afibrds a com- 
modious harbour, near the mouth of the river Biobio. It 
has been twice destroyed by earthquakes. Population, 
13,000. 

Valparaiso is on the coast, near the mouth of the Quil- 
lota, about 100 miles west of St. Jago. It is the most 
commercial city in Chili. Population, 6,&00. 

Valdivia is on a bay, 180 miles S. of Conception. Its 
harbour is the safest, and most capacious on the western 
coast of Americsv. It is very strongly fortified. 

Population, The population is 1,200,000, exclusive 
of independent Indians. 

Araucanian Indians, The Araucanian Indians occupy 
the country between the Biobio and the Tolten. They 
are brave, warlike, generous, and enthusiastic lovers of 
liberty. The Spaniards have tried in vain for nearly 3 
centuries to subdue them. 
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Oovtmmeni. Chili wm formerly subject to Spain. In 
1818 it declared itself indejepdent. 

Desert, The desert ^/flttaeama lies between Pern 
and ChiJi. It is a dry, sandy plain, 300 miles long, with- 
out one Ufing thing upon it either Tegetable or animal. 

Itlande, Chiloe island on the coast, near the southern 
boundary, is 180 miles long. There are many small 
islands near^it. The island of Juan Fernandez is more 
than 300 miles west of Valparaiso. 

PATAGONIA. 

Situation. Patagonia is the southern part of Sooth 
America. It is bounded N. by Chili and Buenos Ayres ; 
£. by the Atlantic; S. by the straits of Magellan, which 
separate it from Terra del Fucgo; and W. by the 
Pacific. 

Face of the • country. The Andes pass through the 
western part. The eastern part is level, Consisting of 
immense pampas or plains which stretch north into 
Buenos Ayres. 

Inhabitants, The'country is inhabited by independent 
tribes of Indians, about whom yery little is known. Some 
of the tribes are said to be of a gigantic size. 



EUROPE. 

Situation. Europe is bounded N. by the Frozen ocean ; 
E. by Asia ; S. by the Mediterranean sea, which sepa- 
rates it from Africa ; and W. by the Atlantic ocean. It 
is the smallest general division of the globe. 

Divisions. The principal countries in Europe are, 



Norway, 

Sweden, 

Russia, 

Portugal, 

Spain, 

Italy, 
Turkey, 



in the northeast 



in the south. 



Great Briudn, 

France, 

Netherlands, 

Denmark, 

Germany, 

Prussia, 

Austria, 

Switaerlandy 



i- 



in the 
middle. 
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Seoi. The priocipat seat are, the MediterraneaHf 
Marmora, Black, Azof, North, Baltic, and White. 

The Mediterranean tea lies between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It is the largest sea in the world, being 2000 
milefl long from ea^t to west The Black $ea lies be* 
tween Europe and Asia. It is northeast of the Mediterra- 
nean, and commnnicates with it through the sea ofMar^ 
mora. The sea of Azof is northeast of the Black sea, 
and communicates with it through a narrow strait 

The JSTorth sea lies between Great Britain on the west, 
and Denmark on the east. The Baltic lies between 
Sweden on the west, and Russia on the east Prossia 
and Germany are on the south. The fVkUfi sea U id the 
northern part of Russia. It opens into the Frozen ocean. 

Channels. The English channel lies between England 
and France. St, George's channel lies between England 
and Ireland. The Cattegat^ between Denmark and 
Sweden, and the Skager Rack^ between Denmark and 
Norwajf, are the channels through which the Baltic 
communicates with the German ocean. 

Straits. The straits of Cribraltar^ between Spain and 
Africa, connect the Mediterranean with the Atlantic. 
The Dardanelles^ between Europe and Asia, connect the 
Mediterranean with the sea of Marmora. The straiii 
of Constantinople connect the sea of Marmora with the. 
Black sea. The straits of Jenikale connect the Black 
sea with the sea of Azof. The straits of Dovery between 
England and France, connect the North sea with the 
English channel. 

Bays or Gulfs. The gulf of Venice is in the Medi- 
terranean, between Turkey and Italy. The bay of Bis- 
cay opens into the Atlantic between France and Spain. 
The gulfs of Bothnia^ Finland and Riga, are arms ot the 
Baltic sea. 

Mountains. The Ural mountains, in the northeaal, 
are part of the boundary between Europe and Asia. 
The Pyrenees, in the southwest, are the boundary be- 
tween France and Spain. The Alps are the loftiest 
mountains in Europe ; they separate Italy from France, 
Switzerland and Germany, The ScasMJHnainan moan- 
tains separate Swedes from Norway. The Carpathian 
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mountains are in Anftria ; thf>v Mparate Hiingurf ff 
Galicia. The Apennines run through the whole length 
ofltalj. 

Rivers, The Folga is the largest river. It draioa 
the eas(em and central part* of Ktiwia, and discharges 
itself into the Caspian sea in Afin. It is tOUO miles long. 
The Don empties itself into the sea of Jl2ftft nnd the 
Dnieper and Dnieater into the Black sea. Thejr drain 
the southern part of Russia. 

The Z^/tu£eiB,the second river of Enrope. It rises 
in the S. W. part of Germany, and runs ea«t through 
Hungary and Turkey into the •Black sea. It is ICUO 
miles long. The Rhine rises in the Alp^, in Switzerland, 
and running northwest, between France and Germany, 
discharges itself into the North se;i. 'i*hc Kibe is wholly 
in Germany. It enters (he North ffea, afier a northwest 
cour?e of WO miles. 

Islands. The principal it^lands .ire Sicily^ Snrd'nia^ 
and Corsica^ in the Mcditorranonn ; Great Britain^ Irc^ 
land^ and Iceland^ in the Atlantic ocean ; and the unin- 
habited islands of Spitsbergen and A'ova Zembla in the 
Frozen ocean. 

Climate, Europe lies almost wholly within the north- 
ern temperate zone, and enjoys a fine healthful climate. 

Character. Europe is the abode' of civilization, re- 
finement, wealth, science, learning, and the art:*. This 
* is peculiarly true of Great Britain, France and Germany. 






BJUTISH EMPIHE. 

The British Empire is composed of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the adjacent islands, together with exten- 
sive countries in Asia, Africa, and America. 

Great Britain is divided into England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Situation. This country is bounded N. by Scotland ; 
E. by the North sea ; S. by the English chafiu«\ ^xv^ >\i^ 
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•traits of Dorer, which sepiarate it from France ; W. 
St. George^s chanoel, which separates it from Ireland. 
DvDuions, England is divided into 40 coanties, a 
Wales into 12. 



Six Northern Countiet* 


Chief Town*. 


KorttmmberUndy 


Newcastle. 


Cumberland, 


Carlisle. 


Durliam, 


Durham. 


Yorkst-ire, 


York 


WjSiinorelandy 


Appleby. 


Lancashiret 


Lancaster. 


Four bordering on Wales* 




Cheshire* 


Chester. 


Shropshire, 


Shrewsbury. 


Herefordshire, 


Hereford* 


Monmouthshirey 


Monmouth. 


Tvielve Midland. 




Kottinghanukhiref 


Nottingham. 


Derbyshiret 


Derby. 


Staffordshire, 


Stafford. 


Leicestershire^ 


Leicester. 


Rutlandshire, 


Okeham. 


Northamptonshire, 


NonhamptoD. 


Warwickshire* 


'Warwick 


Worcestershire, 


Worcester. 


Gloucestershire, 


Gloucester. 


Oxfordshire* 


Oxlbrd. 


BuckinghamshiFe^ 


Aylesbury. 


Bedfordshire, 


Badford. 


Eight Eastern, 




Lincoinshii^, 


Lincoln. 


Huntingdonshire, 


Huntington. 


Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk, 


Cambridge. 
Norwich. 


Suffolk, 


Ipswich. 


Essex, 


Chelmsford. 


Hertfordshire^ 


Hertford. 


Middlesex, 


London. 


Three Southeastern, 




Supty, 


Guilford. 


Kent, 


Maidstone. 


Sussex, 


Lewes. 


Four Southern,. 




Berkshire, , 
Wiltshire, 


Beading. 
Salisbuiy. 
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Uampshire^ Winchetter. 

Doraetshire, DorcLetter. 
Three Southwettenu 

Somersetabire, Taunton. 

Devonshire, Kzeter. 

ComwalU Liunceston. 
Six North Wa^s, 

Flintshirct Flint. 

Denbighshife, Denbigh. 

Carnarvonshire, Camarron. 

Anglesea, Beaumaris. 

Merionethshire^ • ala. 

Montgomeryshire, Montgomer)-. 
^Six South Wales. 

Iladnorshire, Presteign. 

Cardiganshire, Cardigan* 

Pembrokeshire, Pembroke. 

Caermarthensbire, Caermarthen. 

Brecknockshire, )&reckjK>ck. 

Glamorganshire, Cacrdiff. 

Rivers. The four principal rivers are the Number in 
he northeast, the Hiames in the southeaat, the Severn in 
he southwest, and the Mersey in the northwest. The 
general course of the Thames is east, of the Severn, 
outh, and of the Mersey, west. 

The Ouse and the Trent are the two great branches 
)( the Humber, The Ouse drains the extensive county 
)f Yorkshire. It has many tributaries. The Trent 
'ises near the centre of England, and flows northeast. 

The other rivers are the Teet^ Tyne^ and Twud^ which 
'oipty themselves on the east coast north of the Hum- 
)er, and the Dee^ which empties itself on the west coast, 
lear the Mersey. 

Chief Ttmns, The four principal commercial towns 
tand OD. or near the four principal rivers ; London^ on 
he Thames, in the southeast ; Bristol^ on the Avon, 4 
siles from its junction with the Severn, in the south- 
^est; Liverpool on the Mersey, in the northwest; and 
hdl^ on the tiumber, in the northeast. 

London^ the capital of the kingdom, is on the Thames, 

miles from its mouth, it is the most populous city in 

lurope ; and in regard to commerce, wealth, mauufacr 

ires, arts, literature, and charitable institutions, is the 

15 
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fir^t city in the world. It has more than a million inhab- 
itants, and more than half a million tons of shippirg, 
20 hospitals, 100 almshoQses, and between 3 and 4(K) 
churches. The houses are almost wholly of brick. 
The principal public buildings are the majectic cathedial 
of St. PauPs^ the chief ornament o( the city, and WeU- 
minster Abbey^ a grand gothic edifice, the sanctuary of 
the illustrious dead. ^ 

Liverpool is the second city in commerce and wealfb. 
Its foreign trade is principally with the United States 
nnd the West Indies. It is connected by canals with the 
principal manufacturing towns in the interior. The 
growth of the city has been very rapid. 

Bristol is a very wealthy city and the rival of Liver- 
pool in the commerce 'with America and the West 
Indies. It is not so extensively connected with the great 
manufacturing towns. 

Hull is the fourth city in the amount of shipping. It 
is largely concerned in the whale fishery, and in the 
trade to the fialtic, and is extensively connected with 
the great manufacturing towns in the interior, by means 
of the Trent and Ouse and the canals communicating 
with them. 

The following are the principal towns on the cooit. 
Falmouth is in the southwest, near the Land's end. 
Packets sail regularly from this place to Spain and the 
West Indies ; * Plymouth is a little east of Falmmth; 
Portsmouth^ east of the Isle of Wight, is the principiU 
naval station of Great Britain. Its harbour is the best id 
the kingdom, and large enough to contain the whole 
British navy. Harwich^ on the east coast, is the port 
from which packets sail to Holland. Yarmouth^ farther 
north, is celebrated for the herring fishery. Berwick^ 
upon-Tweed is on the borders of England and Scotland, 
and belongs to neither. 

The following are the principal towns in the northern 
counties, Newcastle is on the Tyne, in the cer.tre of the 
grand coal-mines. York is on the Ouse, and in rank is 
the second city in England. Leeds^ on a branch of the 
Ouse, is the most celebrated town in the world for the 
manufacture of woollen goods. Sheffield^ also on a branch 
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of the Ouse, is famous for the manofiittare of kniTes 
and files. Manchester is 32 miles east of Liverpool. It 
Ih the most populous manufacturing town in England, 
anJ is especially famous for cotton goods. 

Coventry^ celebrated for the manufacture of ribbons, 
is in the centre of the kingdom, and connected by canals 
with the four great ports. Birmingham^ a little west 
of Coventry, is one of the first manufacturing towns 
in Europe. It is particularly famous for locks, hinges, 
buttons, gans and swords. Bath^ 12 miles east of Bristol, 
is famons for its hot baths. It is the most elegant city 
in England, and one of the most beautiful in the world. 

The principal towns in Wales are Caermarthen in 
South Wales, and Carnarvon in North Wales. 

The following are the principal towns, arranged in 
tho order of their population. 

Chief Tovnt. Pop, 

London, 1,235,000 

Manchester, 134,000 
Liverpool, 119,000 

Birmingham, 107.000 



Chief Tonns. Pop. 
Rfit»io), 88.000 

Leetli, 84.000 

Plymouth, 61»a00 
Norwich. 50,000 



Canals, The river Trent is navigable to the centre 
of the kingdom, and it is there connected by canals with 
thn Mersey, the Severn, and the Thames. An inland 
water communication is thus opened between the four 
gnMt ports of the kingdom. London is connected with 
Liverpool, and Bristol with Hull. There is besides, a 
canal from the Severn to the Thames, connecting Bris* 
tol directly with London ; and another from the Mercey 
to the Severn, connecting Liverpool directly with Bris- 
tol. The small canals are too numerous to be mention- 
ed. Several years since there were more than 250, 
intersecting the island in every direction, and imparting 
lifo and activity to commerce and manufactures. 

Population, The population of Great Britain is more 
than 14,000,000. The items at three different national 
enumerations were as follows : 

Kngland, 
>Vales, 
Scotland, 
Army and Navy, 

iSreat Britain, 10,942,646 ia,596,%0S W^^^Tl 



1801. 


1811. 


1821. 


8,331,434 


9.538,827 


11,260.555 


541,546 


611,788 


717.103 


1,599.068 


1,805,688 


2,092,014 


470.598 


640,500 • 


310,000 
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Government, The government is a limited monarchy. 
The supreme power is vested in a king and parliament. 
The parliament consiists of two houseS) Lords and Com- 
mons. The former are hereditary peers, and the latter 
representatives chosen by the people. 

Religion. The established religion is Episcopacy ; 
all others are tolerated. Dissenters from the establish- 
ed church are Roman Catholics, Independents, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Quakers, Unitarians, and 
Swedenborgians. 

JVavy, During the late war in Europe, the British navy 
consisted of more than 1000 vessels of war, manned by 
1 80)000 seamen. Of the vessels, 254 were ships of the 
line. The navy of Great Britain is her great bulwark 
and defence. It is far superior to that of any other 
nation on the globe. 

Climate. The climate is moist, and liable to frequent 
and sudden changes, but the extremes of heat and cold 
are less than in other countries in the same latitude. 

Face of the ctmntry. England is beantifully diversified 
with hills and vales, covered with a rich verdure. Wales 
is mountainous. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is the richest in the 
southern and midland counties, and is under excellent 
cultivation. The principal productions are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, &c. 

Mineral Waters. The most celebrated mineral wa- 
ters are those of Bath, Bristol, Tunbrldge, Buxton, 
Scarborough, Epsom and Harrowgate. 

Mines. The tin mines in Cornwall, in the southwest 
extremity of the kingdom, are supposed to be the rich- 
est in the world. The coal mines in the northern coun- 
ties are a source of much wealth and power to Great 
Britain. They have for centuries furnished the east 
and south of England with fuel ; and the transportation 
employs several hundred vessels and many thousand 
seamen. Mines of rock salt are found near Liverpool, 
which produce more than 60,000 tons annually. 

Manufactures. The manufactures of England are very 
extensive. They are supposed to employ more than 
1,500,000 persons. The principal articles are woollen 
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aod cottoD goods ; articles of iron, tin, lead, and elcpm 
earthen ware. 

Commerce. The commerce of GremI Brittio es^«sdi 
to oTery portion of the globe. The espor.f cum««C 
principally of manafac tared goodie. The LniDiMtr of 
mt*rchant vessels in 1805 was 18, 00, meaffortbg HKie 
th-in 2,000,000 tons and manned bj 137/»j ^za^n. 

Debt and Revenue. In 1814 the natioika! dett aoMvri** 
ed to more than £700,000,000. and the annaal 'm^t^t 
w:i8 more than £30,000,000. The aonnal re«ef.Qe Ur 
the last 10 or 12 years has been on an z%*:r-wt »L<ut 
£<t0,000,000,and the ezpeoditnre has woaily eacteded 
thit sura. 

Paupers. The taxes for the snpport of the poor in 
England arooanted in 1815 to nearly £8.«JU0.000, and 
thit number of persons who r^ceivtd relief, in and out of 
wiTk-houses, was more than 1,000,000, a I 'Out cut ninth 
of the whole popnlation. 

Universities, The UoirersiUes at Cambridge and Ox- 
foi d are among the most celebrated in Enrope. Cam* 
bridge university consists of 16 colleges and halls, and has 
more than 2000 stadenls. It is mo9t distinguished for 
miitheroatical learning. Oxford ha« 25 colleges and 
bails^ and is mo^t distinguished for classical learning, 
Tiiey are both very extensive establishments, and richly 
eniowed. Oxford is on the Thames, 50 miles west of 
London. Catnbridge is 50 miles N. of London. 

Education. Great attention is paid to education by 
thi; higher and middle classes ; but, till the establish- 
ment of Sunday and Lancasterian schools, the edocation 
of the lower classes was much neglected. 

Charitable Institutions. The British and Foreigrn Bible 
Society, established in 1804, has distributed more than 
4,(t00,000 Bibles and Testaments, in upwards of 50dif. 
feient languages. There are several Missionary socie- 
ties, employed m introducing civilization and Christianity 
among the ignorant heathen, in almost every part of the 
world. 

Islands. The Isle of Wight is opposite Portsmouth 
on the southern coast. The small isles of Aldemey^ 
Guernsey^ and Jersey are near the coast of dnsx^i;.^^ 
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There if a chain of long, narrow lakes ninning from 
Morraj Frith in a soathweit direction to the Atlantic 
They are Lock Ntu^ Lock Oich^ Loch Lochy, . and Loch 
lAnne. A canal 2 nules long, connects Loch Oich and 
Loch Lochy, and opens a water commanication between 
the Atlantic ocean and the North sea. This canal is 
called the Caledonian canaL 

There is a canal from the Forth to the Clyde, con- 
necting the Atlantic ocean with the North sea. It is on 
a much larger scale than common canals, it admits 
Tessels drawing 7 feet of water. 

Mountains. The Grampian hilU commence at Loch 
Lomond, near the month of the Clyde, and run northeast, 
completely across the country, to Aberdeen on the North 
sea. They are the natural boundary between the High- 
lands and Lowlands of Scotland. 

The country north of the Grampian bills is intersect- 
ed by numerous mountains in various directions. Ben 
JSfevii is 4,350 feet above the level of the sea, and is the 
highest mountain in Great Britain. it is near Loch 
Lochy. 

Face of the country. The country north of the Gram- 
pian hills, except a small district on the eastern coasti 
coneiists of barren hills and mountains, interspersed with 
numerous lakes. The southern or Liowland counties 
have in many parts a fertile soil. 

Productions. Scotland feeds vast herds of cattle, and 
the hills are covered with sheep. Grass, oats and tur- 
nips are the principal agricultural productions. Iron, 
coal, and lead are the principal minerals. 

Religion. The established religion is Presbyterian. 
The establishment Ir divided into 15 Synods, which arc 
subdivided into 78 Presbyteries. They are all under the 
government of the General Assembly. The number ol 
ministers connected with the establishment in 1803 was 
936. 

Population. The population in 1821 was 2,092,014. 

Universities. There are universities, at St. Andrew*. 

Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. The University m 

Edinburgh is one of the most celebrated in Europe, f 

bad in 1814, 27 professors and more than 2000 students 
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It is particularly celebrated as a medical school. The 
library contains 50,000 Tolaoies. Gloigom Unixtnit^ 
had in 1814, 16 professors and more than 1400 stodeots. 

Education, Scotland is celebrated for its eicellent 
system of education. There Is no country in Europe 
H'here the lower classes are so uniTenally taught to 
read and write. 

Manufacturts, The principal manufactures are cotton 
and linen goods. Carron, in Stiilingshire, is the mo«t 
celebrated place in Europe for the manufacture of 
cannon. 

Llandf. The principal islands are the Htbridei^ or 
Western islands, along the western coast ; the Orkney 
islands on the north coast, and the Shetland islands, north- 
east of the Orkneys. 

IRELAND. 

Situation, Ireland is bounded on the E. by the Irish 
sea and St. George^s CAannel, which separates it from 
England ; on all other sides by the Atlantic. 

Divisions. Ireland is divided into 4 provinces, viz. 
Ulster in the northeast ; Connaught in the northwest ; 
Leinster in the southeast, and Munster in the southwest. 
These provinces are subdivided into 32 counties. 

Rivers, The Shannon is the principal river. It rises 
near the north coast, and runs in a S. W. direction till it 
enters the ocean. It is navigable almost to its source. 
The Barrow rises west of Dublin, and running south 
empties itself into Waterford harbour. The Liffy dis- 
charges itself into Dublin bay. The Boyne empties 
itself north of the Liffy. The Banna is the outlet of 
Lough Neagh ; it runs in a northerly direction, and dis- 
charges itself into the ocean near the northern extrem- 
ity of the island. 

Chief Towns, Dublin^ the capital, is the second city 
in the United Kingdom. It is on the Liffy, at its mouth. 
It has a university and 187,939 inhabitants. CorA;, in 
the southwest, is the second city in Ireland. It has a 
noble harbour and 90,000 inhabitants. Limerick^ on the 
Shannon, is the third city in importance, and contain** 
50,000 inhabitants. 
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Galwofif ii on Galwtf bty <m tiie wett epuil; SUgo 
if qn Sligo baj lo the noithweift; CoitiMAmf k ia the 
north, Bdfutmii^ noitheMt, R^eaj^Miiut Wci»frrd\m 
the sootheast All these towns are oo^ near the coail^ 
Armo^ is an interior townln the norllUiast, iki KiSummy 
in the southeast ' * ' 

Univerni^, The Criitpeml^alZ)ii5{iiihat 19|iirofesB6rs 
and 1 500 stodents. The HBrafyjpontains Tp/XX) volumes. 

EdtieaHan. The education of the lower classes has 
been much neg^lected in Ireland, bnt efforts are now 
makinp^ to establish schools in all parts of the island. 

Reltgum. The established' religion ir that of the 
chnrch of England^ hot more than three qnartera of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics^ arid of the ramidnder 
a large portion are Presbyterians. The Presbyteriani 
are In the nonth of Ireland. 

PopuUUum. The popolation in 1 821 was 6,847,000. 

Charaeter. The Irish are robust, active, healthy and 
brave. They makls fine soldiers. Th.elr food consists 
principally off potatoes and milk, and their houses are 
wretched hovels of mud. 

Face of the eauntrp, kc. The country is principallj 
level and fertile. One of the most striking features is 
the numerous bogs which disfigure the surface. 

Productions. Potatoes, oats, and grass are the pried' 
pal productions. Ireland is a fine grazing country, and 
supports numerous herds of cattle. 

Manufactures and Commierce, Linen is the principal 
manufacture. The principal exports are linen, beef, 
hides, tallow, and butter. 

Curiosity. The Gianfs Cantsewmf Is on the north 
coast, northeast of Londonderry. It consists of many 
hundred thousand columns of hard black roc^, rising per- 
pendicularly from 200 to 400 feet above the water. 

LAPLAND. 

Situation. Lapland is in the northwest of Europe; 
extending from the gulf of Bothnia on the south j to the 
Frozen ocean on the north, and from the White aea 00 
the east, to the Atlantic ocean on the w^t . 
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Divisioni. The eastern part is called Rimiaii Lap- 
land ; the middle, Swedish Laplaod ; and the urestera, 
Norwegian Lapland. The whole conntiy belongs to 
KuAsia and Sweden. 

Clitnaie. Lapland is principally within the frigid 
zope, and the winters are intenseljf cold. Snow covers 
the pcroiind the greater part of the year. The summers 
are short, but the heat for a tew weeks is eicessive. 

Face of the counity. The country is made op of 
dren ry moantains, interspersed with numerous lakes and 
poods. Id the northern parts there are no trees eicept 
the birch. 

^ Population. The country is thinly inhabited. The 
population is efltimated at only 60,000. 

Anitnals. Tbe rein deer is the pride of Lapland. 
This animal 'Vawfl the sledges of the Laplander 200 
miles a day. He feeds in summer on leaves, and in 
winter on mo88. His fleHh and milk are used for food, 
his skin for clothing, and his ninews and intestines for 
thread and cordage. Seals, whales and other fish abound 
on the coast 

Character, The Laplanders are generally only four 
feet hi^h^ with large heads, thick lips, and a swarthy 
complexion. They are but little advanced in civiliza- 
tion. They profess Christianity, but unite with it many 
of their old Pagan superstitions. 

NORWAY. 

% 

Situation. Norway is bounded E. by Sweden, and 

on all other sides by the Atlantic ocean and the North 
sea. 

Divisions, Norway is divided into five provinces. 



Pronjincet, 


Population. 


Chief Tovntt. 


Christiania, 


390.000 


Christianiti 


Christiansand, 


140.000 


Christiansand. 


Ber);en, 


150 000 


Berfi^n. 


Drontheim, 


170,000 


• Drontheim. 


Nordland, 


80,000 





930,000 
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Chief TowM. Bergen^ the capital, has an ezcelleDt 
harbour, and considerable commerce. DronlheUn^ north 
of Bergen, derives its importance from its vicinity to 
the eopper mines. Christiania^ in the sonth, is at the 
head of a bay which runs np between Sweden and Nor- 
way. Christiaruand is on the coast southwest of Chri9- 
tiauia. 

Government Norway belongs to Sweden, but has its 
own legislature and a separate administration. 

Religion. The religion is Lutheran* ^ 

Face of the country. The country is mountainous. A 
range, called the Scandinavian range, commences near 
the Naze, west of Cbristiansand, and runs northeast into 
Lapland. Its length is more than 1000 miles, and some 
of the summits are more than 7000 feet high. Most of 
Norway is covered with forests of pine and fir. 

Minerals, Iron, silver and cobalt are found in large 
quantities near the southern coast, at several places 
between Christiania and Cbristiansand. There are rich 
copper mines near Drontheim. 

Commerce, The principal exports are timber, lum- 
ber, fish, copper, and silver. The imports are com and 
manufactured goods. ' 

Whirlpool. The MaUtrom is a remarkable whirlpool 
in the sea, near the southern extremity of the Lo£foden 
islands.- The roar of the waters can be heard many 
leagues off, and ships, trees and whales, at the distance 
of 3 miles, are sometimes irresistibly drawn in, and 
dashed to pieces against the bottom. 

SWEDEN. 
Situation, Sweden is bounded N. by Norway ; E. by 
Russia and the Baltic ; S. by the Baltic ; and W. by , 
Norway. 

Divisions, Sweden is divided into four districts which 
are subdivided into provinces. 

Districts, Situation, Pofiulation, 

Lapland, in the north, 50,000 

Norland, *> . ., .^ ,, 238.000 

Sweden. $ '** ^^^ ™'^<^^^» 653.767 

Gotl)iand« in the soull^, l«454r468 

2..396,229 
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Finland^ on the eafi of (he galf of Bothnia, formerly 
belonged to Sweden, but was ceded to Rouia in 1808. 

Population. The population is 8,396,229, nearly the 
whole of which is in the two sonthem districts. The 
northern part of the country is very thinly inhabited. 

Lakes. The three prineipal lakes are, Wenerj JVeiter^ 
and Meier. Lake JVener is in the southwest, and empties 
itself into the sea at Gottenbnrg on the west coast It is 
80 miles long and 50 broad. Lake IVetter^ further soath, 
empties itself into the Baltic. Lake Meler^ commani- 
cates with the Baltic at Stockholm. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Ootha^ Motulu^ 
Dal^ and Tomea. 

The Gotfia is the outlet of lake Wener, connecting it 
with the Cattegat. The Motala is the outlet of lake 
Wetter connecting it with the Baltic. The Dal emjjties 
itself about 60 miles N. of Upsal. The Tomea emp- 
ties itself into the northern extremity of the gulf of 
Bothnia, and is the boundary between Sweden and Russia. 

Chief Towns, Stockholm, the capital, is on seTen 
small rocky islands, in the strait which connects lake 
Meier with the Baltic. The situation is romantic. 
Population, 75,517. Goiienburg, the second town in 
population and commerce, is on the west coast, at the 
mouth of the Gotha. Population, 24,858. JSTordkioping 
is a manufacturing town on the Motala, 22 miles from its 
mouth in the Baltic. Carlscrona^ the principal statjon 
for the Swedish navy, is on a small island in the Baltic, 
in the southeast extremity of the kingdom. 

Gejle is near the mouth of the Dal. Tomea is at the 
head of the gulf of Bothnia, at the mouth of the Tomea. 
Upsaf^ formerly the capital of Sweden, is 40 miles N. of 
Stockholm. Fahlun is in the interior, west of Gefle. 
Lund is at the southern extremity of the kingdom. 

Canal. A canal from lake Meier to lake Wencr would 
connect Stockholm with Got^enbu^g and the Baltic with 
the North sea. This grand canal was commenced several 
years since. 

Education, There are two universities. The Uosal 
University has 21 professors, 1200 students, and a liora^ 
ry of 40,000 volumes. The University at Lund has 21 
. 16 
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profeuon, 300 ttadeiitif.and a libmj of 20,00Q volaqies. 
Commoo icliools are oniTensllj «itaUiilied, and tbjp in* 
habitants generally cAi read anl write. 

Government. - The gOYemment laa liaittd OMoarchy. 

R$ligi4m. The religion is Lodierm. 

Face (^ the Country. The fiice^tbe coantir tf 
moantainoofl, especially in the northem districfi. The 
mountains are coyered m(h immense forests of the Nor- 
way pine and the fir. 

Minerals, Near Fahlon. is a great copper mine whicb 
has been worked almost 1000 years. Sweden is alio 
celebrated for iron mines./ 

Commeroe. The commerce of Sweden rests chiefly 
on the export of her natural predactioos, Iron, timber 
and copper. The imports are com, si^ar, coffee, wioCf 
&c. 

hlanie. The principal islands are Okmd and CM- 
tand. The Mmi isles between Sweden and Fttthsd 
belong to Russia. 

PENUARE. 

Sitaaiwn. Denmark is a peninsula, bounded N. and 
E. by tUe entrance of the Baltic. On the S. it extendi 
to the Elbe, which separates it from Germany. On tbe 
W. is the North sea. ' 

Divinone. Denmark is divided into the followS^ 
territories. 

Aalborg, Wibca^ 
aiowick. 
'^ Ahoom. 
Lftoenburg. 

COPEHBAGtH. 



Provitifee. 


Peptthtimu 


Jutland, 


400.000 


Sleiwick, 


300.000 


Ilolttemy 


350,000. 


Lauenbiirg, 


-35,000 


Zealand, 


543,000 


Funen, 


175,000 



i,6o^qoo 

Islands, Zealand and Funen are the largest islands, 
and there are many small islands adjacent 

Chief Towns, Copenhagen stands en the east shore of 
fbc hland of Zealand. It has a spacious, couTenient^ and 
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well fortified iiarboqr and extensire commerce. It i* the 
best built city in the north of Earope. Popalatioo^ 
105,000. 

Mona is on the Elbe within gonshot of Hamhoi^. 
It has considerahle commerce and 30,000 inhabitants. 
Kiel stands at the bottom qf a narrow bay of the Baltic, 
47 miles N. of Hambm>g. It has a good harboar, and 
8000 inhabitants. Eltinore^ 20 miles N. of Copenhagen^ 
in the narrowest part of the strait between Zealand and 
the Swedish shore, 19 the place where all foreign ships 
that trade to the Baltic pay toll. 

Canal, There is a canal on a large scale connecting 

the Baltic with the North sea. It is in the narrowest 

-part of the peninsula, extending from the bay of Kiel to 

the river Eyder, which empties itself into the North sea. 

It is 10 feet deep, and admits vessels of 120 tons. 

Universities, The University at Copenhagen has 
about 600 students, one of the best botanical gardens in 
Europe, and a library of 60,000 volumes. The Univer-v 
sity at Kiel has 24 professors and 200 students. 

Education, Great attention is paid to the education 
of children in Denmark. There are common schools 
in every parish, and numerous Latin schools in every 
province. 

Religion, The religion of Denmark is the Lutheran^ 

Government, The government is an absolute mon- 
archy. 

Face of the country^ &c. Denmark is principally a 
level country, and in the north covered with forests. 
The soil is fertile and well cultif ated, particularly in the 
south, and on the island of Funen. Wheat is the staple 
production. 

Commerce. Denmark has a large extent of seacoast, 
and is well situated for commerce. The principal ex- 
ports are grain and cattle. 

Icelandy a large island belonging to Denmark, lies 
far to the northwest, in the Atlantic ocean, in lat 65° N. 
It is chiefly celebrated for its volcanoes and its spouting 
springs of hot water. Mount Hekla is the principal 
volcano. It is 5000 feet high, and sometimes throws bxxt 
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Stones and lava to the distance of 150 miles. The coiyi- 
try for 20 miles round was laid waste bj one eraption. 
The spouting springs throw up large columns of boiling 
water, often to the height of 100 feet. 

The inhabitants are about 50,000 in number. Th^j 
live in a cold climate, and on a barren soil, yet are 
strongly attached to their country. They import their 
corn and part of their wood from Denmark, and give 
in exchange fish, oil, and eider down. 

The Faroe islands, about half way between Iceland 
and Norway, belong also to Denmark. Popnlatiofi, 
S209. 
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Extent. The Russian empire is the moft extensive on 
the globe. It embraces one half of Europe and more 
than one third of Asia, besides a portion of America. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

-Situation. Russia in Europe extends from the Frozen 
ocean on the north, to the Black sea on the south, and 
from Asia on the east, to Sweden, the Baltic, Prussia, 
Austria, and Turkey on the west. 

Seas. There are four seas bordering on Russia ; the 
White sea on the north, the Baltic on the west, the 
Black sea and the sea of Jizof on the south. 

Gulfs There are ^ve large bays or gulfs. The gulf 
of Bothnia., the gvlfof Finland and the gulf of Riga are 
arms of the Baltic. The bay of Onega^ and the bay of 
•Archangel are arms of the White sea. 

Lakes. There are many lakes in the northwest around 
the gulf of Finland. The principal are lake Ladf^a^ east 
of the gulf, and connected with it by the river Neva ; 
and lake Onega^ east of lake Ladoga, and connected -with 
it by the river Svir. 

Rivers. The Folga^ the great river of Europe, dis* . 
charges itself into the Caspian sea in Asia by many 
mouths. It rises between Petersburg and Moscow. Its 
general course ia first east and then south. It Ji more 
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than -SOOO miles loi^, and is omTigable nearlj to its 
source. • 

The Don rises a little soath of Moscow, near the 
centre of European Russia, and flowing sooth 800 miles 
empties itself into the sea tf Azof. The Dnieper rises 
west of Moscow, and flows south 1200 miles into the 
Blattk sea. 

The Dniester empties itself into the Black sea west of 
the Dnieper. It rises in the Carpathian momitains and 
flaws southeast 600 miles. 

The Dwina rises near the sources of the Volga and 
the Dnieper, and flowing west discharges itself into the 
gfulf of Rigu. The JVera connects lake Ladoga with the 
gulf of Finland. The Soir connects lake Onega with 
lake Ladoga. The Onega empties itself into the White 
sea at the town of Onega. The northern Dmitta empties 
itself into the White sea at Archai^el, aAer^a coarse of 
500 miles. 

Chief Cities, St Petersburg^ the capital of the Russian 
empire, is on the Neva, near its entrance into the gulf 
of Finland. It was founded in 1703, hy Peter the Great, 
and is now one of the most magnificent cities in the 
world. Population, 285,000. Cronstadt, the port of St. 
Petersburg, is 20 miles distant, on an island in the gulf 
of Finland. It has an excellent harbour and is the prin- 
cipal statioD for the Russian navy. Population, 40,000. 

Moscow^ the ancient capital, is on the Moskva near 
the centre of European Russia. It was burnt in 1812, 
when Bonaparte invaded Russia. Previous to its destruc- 
tion it contained 300,000 inhabitants. It has since been 
rebuilt. 

The principal seaports are, Archangel on the White 
sea, Cronstadt and Riga on the Baltic, and Odessa on the 
Black sea. Astraehan on the Caspian, at the mouth of 
the Volga, is in Asiatic Russia. The principal towns in 
the west are Warsaw^ on the Vistula, and Wilna^ north- 
east of Warsaw. 

Face of the country. European Russia consists chiefly 
of immense plains, covered in many parts with forests. 
The principal mountains are the Ural mountains, in the 
northeast, which separate it from Asia. 

16* 
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Canal, There is a canal uniting the river Neva with 
the head waters of the Volga. This canal opens an 
inland water communication between the Baltic and the 
Caspian. It is supposed that 4000 veMels pass on this 
route annually between St. Petersburg and Astrachan. 

PopukUian. The population of the whole Russian em- 
pire according to Hassel, is 46,515,797, of whom about 
42,000,000 are in European Russia. The southern and 
western provinces contain the great mass of the popula- 
tion ; the northern and eastern are very thinly inhabited. 

The population of Russia is made up of many diffiBrent 
tribes and nations, speaking different languages, and 
' having different customs, and religions. Some are bar- 
barians, some are civilized, and some' half civilized. 
% Education, There are universities at St. Petersburg, 
Warsaw, Abo and several other places. Education has 
heretotorc^been almost entirely neglected. An increas- 
ing attention is now paid to it. 

Religion, The established religion is that of the 
Greek church, but all others are tolerated. Mahometans, 
Catholics, Jews, Lutherans and Pagans are numerous. 
Bible societies are now extensively established. They 
have published the Bible in 25 different languages, and 
are distributing it. in every part of the empire. 

Government, The government is a constitutional mon- 
archy. 

Commerce. Russia has an extensive commerce carried 
on through the Baltic, Black, Caspian and White seas. 

Islands, Noroa Zembia is a large uninhabited island 
or collection of islands, in the Frozen ocean, northeast 
of Archangel. The islands of Aland and Oesel in the 
Baltic belong to Russia. The Crimea in the Black s6a 
is a peninsula. 

PRUSSIA. 

Situation. The Prussian dominions consist of two 
territories, entirely distinct and senarate from each 
other, one lying in the east, the other m the west of Gt^ 
many. 
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The eastern divuion ii much the laigesi, conprelieiBd- 
ing five sixths of tbe whole, ami it boooded N. by tW 
Baltic ; E. by Rassia ; S. bj the AaitriaD Dosioiooi aad 
Sazooy ; W. by seTeral aai^ GeroMoi States. 

The western division lies on both sidca the iiTer Rhiae, 
aod is bounded W. by the NetheriaDdf, and oo all other 
aides by small German States. 

Divisions. Prossia is divided into 10 provinces. 



lyownces. 


PcpmlaiUm, 


1. East Prussia, 


855,244 


2. West Prussia, 


560,128 


3. Brandenburg, 


1,191,181 


4. Pomerania, 


665,836 


5. Silesia, 


2/)ir,05r 


6. Posen, 


544^641 


7. Saxony, 


1,148,041 


8. Westphalia, 


991,899 


9. Cleves and Berg, 


908,185 


10. Lower Rhine, 


971,597 




9,853,749 


Add Neufchatel in Switzer 
land. 


\ 50.800 



Konigsbefg 



bertin. 



Breslao^ 
Posen. 
Mairdebiifig. 
Munster. 




apelle. 



9,904,549 

The seven first named provinces are in the eastern 
division, and the three last named iti the western divi- 
sion. 

Rivers. The four principal rivers are the Vistola, the 
Oder, the Elbe, and the Rhine. 

The Vistula rises in the south of Pmssia and empties 
itself into the Baltic at Danfzic. The principal part of 
its coarse is in the Russian dominions. The Oder is al- 
most wholly in Prussia. It rises near the sources of the 
Vistula, and running northwest 380 miles, empties itself 
into the Baltic. The Elbe rises in the Austrian dominions 
and running northwest 500 miles, discharges itself into 
the North sea. About half its course is in Pru!>sia. 

The Rhine runs through the middle of the Grand 
Butrhy of Lower Rhine dividing it into two parts. The 
small rivers are, the Havel, a branch of the Elbe; the 
Spree^n branch of tbe Havel; the ^ar/o, a branch of the 
Oder ; the Memel and tbe Pregel. 
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ChirfTtmu. Btrlkh tlie capital, is on tha Sprae. B 
is a baautiftil dty, and Ims Gomoiiiifleit(oo by canali frfth 
the Elbe and the Oder. Populatioa, 18MB7. I&mg^ 
herg it on the Pregel. It if well aitnated for conaoMKrear 
Population, 6S,00a 

Deaugie, on theVbtQla, near iti month, iannmnleBt 
commercial citj. Thom it on the Vlttnla, aoulb of Dant* 
zic. Po§9m it on the Warta, tonth of Dantsie, and wait 
ofWanaw. 

Breslau^ Fnmljfori^ and SUtdi^ are on tbaOdar. Arat- 
lan hat an extentive commerce. U it ^eonnected vitii 
Hambaiv,bTa canal which joint the Oder with'tht 
Elbe. MaffMnirg it on the Elbe. It it ttron|A]r fortiiitdt 
and it well titoated for commerce, itailei fiuaodi for 
itt oniTertitj, it tonth of Mi^ebnrg. 

CobUniz^ Cologne, and DtimUmf are on tlie Rhine, in 
the wettem diTition of Promia. Cologne hat 42,000 in- 
habitantt and contiderable commerce. Mx-la-CHofilkf 
once the favonrite retidence of Charlemagne, and haoM 
for seToral treaties made there, it wett of Cologne. 

The following are the principal townt arranged in the 
order of their popnlatioa. 



)■- 



1. Beriiii, 183,38r 

2. Bredan^ 76^13 

3. Konigibefg. 63,000 



4.Calo8ne» 5^938 

5. Otnts^ 53.831 

a. Bfagdebuig^ 36,448 



Unwenitiei. The most famous nniTonities are those 
of Halle, Konigsberg, and Berlin. 

Popuiatum. The population of the Pnwiaa dominions 
IS 9,904,649. 

Language. The German language is the moat prera- 
lent. '^ 

Religion. The established religldn it Lutheran, but 
all sects are tolerated, and one third cf the population 
are Roman Catholics. 

Government. The gOT^mment it an abaolot^ mon- 
archy. 

Fw» of the eowitrif^J^ A range of mountaiaa mot 
along the toothem bound^ t«paratii|g Sileaia bom the 
Austnan domhaont, T^nkStpA^S^^ 
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try, and has gfenerally a good soil, prodacing grait, gnuD, 
flax, hemp, &c. 

Island. The island of i2i^eii, in the Baltic, belongs ta 
Prussia^ 



AUSTRIAN EBfPIRE. 

Sititaiion. The Austrian empire embraces about one 
third of Germany, nearly a quarter of Italy, a portion of 
ancient Poland, the whole kingdom of Haogary, and 
several smaller states. It is bounded N. by Saxony, 
Prussia and Russia ; E. by Russia and Turkey ; S. by 
Turkey and the gulf of Venice ; S. W. by several small 
Italian States; and W. by Switzerland and Bavaria. 

Divisioiu. The following table exhibits the popula- 
tion of the different parts of this great monarchy. 



German States. 



1. Lower Austrisy 
2. Inner AuBtria* 
^ Ulyria, 
4. Upper Au8tria« 
Bohemia* 
Moram» 
Austrian 8ileaia» 

II. Austrian Poland, or the kingdom of Galicia* 

ri. Kingdom of Hungaiy, 
[2, Sclavonia» 
ni. Hungarian SUtesV 3. Croatia* 

[4 Dalmatia, 
\5. ThunjrlTania^ 






IV. Austrian Italy. 



Jl. Government of Milany 
2- Government of Venice, 



ToUl, 



1,850.000 
795,000 

1,170,000 
747,000 

3,300.000 

1,374.000 
346,000 

3,778,000 

7,515,000 
52^^000 
650,000 
305,000 

1,700,000 

2,082,000 
1,932,000 

27,972,000 



Rivers. The Danube k the principal river of Austria* 
It rises in the southwest comer of Germany, near the 
borders of France and Switzerland, and running from 
west to east through the heart of the Austrian dominions, 
passes into Turkey, and emptiea itself into the Black sea. 
The Drave and Save are branches of the Danube. They 
rise in the mountains north of the gulf of Venire, and. 
flow east. The Save empties itself at Belgrade, ft 
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forms part of the boundary between Hungary and Tmv 
key. The Teitse is the principal eastern branch of the 
Danube. Its course is wholly m Hungary. 

Thtf ri^er Poj and the I'aino, one ^of its branches 
which rises in the Alps, are the boundary of Austria on 
the side of Italy. The Po empties itself into the gulf of 
Venice. The Adige empties itself into the same gulf a 
little north of the Po. 

Chief Towns, Vienna^ the capital of the Austrian do- 
minions, is on the Danube. It is one of the largest cities 
in Europe, containing ist40,000 inhabitants. Prague^ the 
capital of Bohemia, is the next largest city. It is on the 
Mulda, a branch of the Elbe, and contains 80,000 in- 
habitants. Buda^ the capital of Hungary, ia on the 
Danube, 103 miles S. E. of Vienna. Population, 22,000. 
Pest^ on the same river, directly opposite Buda, has 
40,000 inhabitants. Presburg is on the Danube 85 miles 
east of Vienna. 

Lemherg^ the capital of Galicia, has 50,000 inhabitants. 
Brunn^ the capital of Moravia, is on a branch of tile 
Danube. Population, 25,000. Gratz is on a branch 
of the Drave, 70 miles S. of Vienna. Hermanstadt, the 
capital of Transylvania, is near the southeastern ex- 
tremity of the Austrian *dominions. Trieste is a seaport 
on the g^lf of Venice. 

The principal towns in Austrian Italy are Milan, Ve- 
nice, Verona, Mantua, and Padua. Milan is a walled 
city, and has 230 churches, 40 monasteries, 50 nunne- 
ries, and 135,000 inhabitants. Venice is built on 72 
islands at the head of the gulph of Venice. It makes a 
gprand appearance at a distance, seeming to float on the 
sea. Population, 109,000. Verona is west of Venice, 
on the Adige. Population, 60,000. Mantua^ the birth 
place of Virgil, is on the outlet of a lake which empties 
itself into the Po. Padua^ the birth place of livy, is 
between Mantua and Venice. 

Unvoersiiies. The principal universities are those of 
Vienna, Prague, Pest, Lemberg and Padua. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic is the established re- 
ligion, but all others are tolerated. About three fourths 
of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics.. ^In Hungary 
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and Transylvania the majority of the population are 
either Protesrr^its or adherents of the Greek cLnrch. 

Government The g^femment is an hereditar)' mon- 
archy. The empire is made up of many different coon- 
tries, which are g^yemed by different lairs. In some 
provinces the emperor has moch more power than in 
ethers. 

Language, The languages are Tarions. The princi- 
pal are the German, Sclavonic, Hongarian, and Italian. 

Population, The namber of inhabitant; is nearly 
28,000,000. They are made np of many different na- 
tions, Sclavonians, Germans, Hnngarians, Italians, Slc. 
Their characters are as heterogeneous as their language 
and their government. 

Mountains, The Alpt separate Austrian Italy from 
the rest of the empire. The Ccrpathian inonutains 
separate H angary from Galicia. Bohemia is almost sur- 
rounded by mountains ; the Erzgebirge mountains sepa- 
rate it from Saxony on the N. W. and ihe Sudelie chain 
divides it from Silesia, in the Prussian dominions, on 
the N. E. 

Minerals. The mountains of Austria are rich in valu- 
able minerals. Iron mines abound in the mountainous 
region near the gulf of Venice. Quicksilver and lead 
are obtained there also in large quantities ; but the prin- 
cipal mines are in the provinces of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, bordering on the Carpathian mountidns. Here 
are numerous gold and silver mines ; and copper, coal, 
and salt are found in various places. The celebrated 
salt mines of Wielitska are in Qallcia, 8 miles S. of 
Cracow. In working these mines, pits have been sunk 
to a great depth, and galleries and subterraneous cham- 
bers of immense size have been formed. The princi- 
pal mine is more than a mile long, 1000 feet broad, and 
743 feet deep. It has been worked above 000 years 
and is apparently inexhauiitible. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is generally fertile, 
particularly in Hungary and Austrian Italy. Anong the 
productions are corn and the vine. 
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GERMANY. 

Name. Germany is the country anited under the Ger- 
manic Confederaticm. It embraces the greater part of 
the Prussian Dominions, about one third of the AostriaD 
dominions, Holstein belonging to Denmark ; Luxembaqri 
now a province of the Netherlands ; the kingdom of 
Hanover, of which his Britannic majesty takes the title 
of king; 30 independent states, governed by native 
German princes, and 4 free cities. 

Situation. Germany is bounded N. by the North lea, 
Denmark and the Baltic ; £. by the eastern parts of the 
Prussian and Austrian dominions ; S. by Italy and Swit- 
zerland ; and W. by France and the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

Divisions. Germany is divided into independent stitefl. 
Thev may be classed in two divisions, the greater and 
smaller. 



Greater States^ 
Austrian dominions 

in Germany, 
Prussian dominions 

in Germany, 
Kingdom of Bavaria, 
Kingdom of Wirtemberg, 
Kingdom of Habover, 
Kingdom of Saxony, 
Grand Dutchy of Baden, 

Small States. 
Grand Dutchy of Hesse, 
Hesse Cassel, 
Holstein and Lauenburg, 
Luxemburg, 
Brunswick, 

Mecklenhurg-Schwerin, 
Mi'cklenburg-Slrelitz, 
NuHsau, 
Saxe-Weimar, 



Population, 


Chief Tomns^ 


9,482,227 


Vienna. 


7,923,439 


Berlin;. 


3,560,000 


Munich. 


1,395,463 


Stuttgard. 


1,305,351 


Hanover. 


1,200,000 


Dresden. 


1,000,000 


Manheim. 


619,500 


Mentz. 


540,000 


Cassel. 


360,000 


Kiel. 


214,058 


Luxembui^. 


209,600 


Brunswick. 


358,000 


Schwerin. 


71,769 


Strelitz, 


302,767 


Nassau. 


201,000 


Weimar. 



GERMANY. 
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all Statu. 

otha, 

oburg', 

einuDgeD, 

ildburghauseo, 

urg, 

Dessau, 

Beroburg*, 

Cothen, 

[lurg-SonderbaaseD, 

^urg-Hudolstadt, 

:ollern-Hechingen, 

:ol lem-SigmariDgeD, 

stein, 

k, 
rreifz, 

^obenstein, 

fiburg-Lippe, 

)etmold, 

ree Citiea, 
lomborg, 

ivi on the Maine, 



rgr? 



185,682 
80,012 
54,400 
27,706 

217,769 
52,947 
37,046 
32,454 
45,117 
53,937 
14,500 
35,360 
5,546 
51,877 
22,255 
52^205 
24,000 
69,062 

20,000 
40,650 
47,860 
48,500 
129,800 



Ckief 

Gotha. 

Cobarg. 

MeinnngeD. 

HildbDrghanseB. 

Oldenbiii^g. 

Dessaa. 

Bernbni^. 

Cotben. 

SonderbameD. 

Rodolntadt. 

HecbingeD. 

SigmariDgen. 

LicbtenflteiD. 

Waldeck. 

Greits. 

Lobeostein. 

SchaaeDburg. 

Detmold. 

Homburg. 

Lubeck. 

Frankfort 

Bremen. 

Hamburg. 



Total, 30,091,849 



Hon of the greater states. The PmssiaD dominions 
he N, £. ; the Aastrian domioions are in the S. 
varia, Wirtetnberg, and Baden, in the S. W. ; and 
*r in the N. W. Saxony is between the Prussian 
strian dominions, in the east ; and the western 
I of Prussia is south of Hanover, in the west. 
tion of the stnaller states. The smaller states are 
ally in the north, between the two divisions of 
issian dominions. 

rnment. The German states are independent 

alitics, but united under a Confederation for mu- 

ifence and protection. The Federative Diet 

of 17 plenipotentiaries, and the General Assam* 

17 
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Diany branches they surpnsa all other natioos. ' 
ure about 20 univerdities, coDtaining in all 9000 sta 
About 5000 new books are published every 
There are large libraries in all the principal t 
many of which are open to the public. 

Language, The German language prevails in s 
states. It is spoken in the greatest purity in Saxoi 

Rivers. The Oflfer is wholly in Germany. It ei 
itself into the Baltic. The Elbe rises in the eas 
runs northwest into the North'sen. The Weser ei 
itself a little south of the Elbe. It rises in the cen 
Germany. The Rhine rises in Switzerland. For 
distance it forms the boundary between German 
Switzerland, and Germany and France ; after whi 
passes through the western division of the Prussia 
minions into the kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
ties itself into the North sea. The Maine is a b 
of the Rhine. It rises on the confines of Bohemi; 
flowing west, empties itself at Mentz. 

The Danube rises in Baden, neM* the southwest c 
jof Germany, and flowing east through Wirtemberj 
Tana, the Austrian dominitms, and Turkey, etnpti 
«elf into the Black sea. The principal branches < 
Danube are the her and the Inn, 



HANOVElt Id6 

and the emperors of Genmuqr w€i% usuallj erownei 
there. 

Fact f^ the country. The Dortbem part of Germany 
coiisistfii chiefly of wide f andy plaiDS ; the ftoathern part 
is mcuntaifious. The toil it generally fertile. 



SAXONY. 

SUuation, Saxony is in the east of Germany, between 
the Prassjan and Aostrian Dominioni. The Elbe runt 
through the kingdom from S. £. to N. W. 

Chief Towns. Dresden^ the capital, is on the Elbe. 
It is one of the hancbomest towns in Europe. It con- 
tains a magnificent palace, famished with a library of 
150^000 volumes. It has yarioas manufactures, and 
49,000 inhabitants. 

Leipsic^ west of Dresden, is a celebrated mart of Ger- 
man literature. At the fairs, which are held here three 
times a year, immense numbers of books are sold and 
bartered. The University at Leipsic is one of the most 
famous in Europe. Population, 32,000. 

Literature, Saxony is celebrated for ill schools, and 
its literature. The German language is spoken here iu 
its greatest purity, and many of the most celebrated 
writers in that language received their education in 
Saxony. 

Government. The government is monarchy, ne:..rjy 
absolute. 

Religion. The religion of the great majority of th^ 
people is Lutheran. 

Productions. The land iff well cultivated, and pro^ 
iluct^s ail kinds of grain and vegetables. The Erzge- 
birge mountains, which separate Saxony from Bohemia, 
contain valuable mines of silver, tin, lead, copper, and 
iron. 

HANOVER. 

Situation. The kingdom of Hanover is in the north-- 
Avcst of Germany, bounded N. by the North sea aoM^ 
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Elbe ; E. and S. principally bj the Praniaa domif^o^ri 
W. bj the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Chuf. Tow$u. Ha%ov9r^ the capital, is on the Leine, 
a branch of the Weter. It has a magnificent palacie, a 
large pnbBc library, yafioot manofactnrea, and 20,009 
inhabitanti* Chuingtn is on the Leine, 60 milet S. of 
Hanover. Its nniTorsity it one of the- mott celebrated 
in the world. It has 6^ professors, a iibngry of C00,000 
volumes, and more than lOOO itadents« Pepllla^oo^ 

i2,ooa 

QimmimM. The king of Great Britain is Maf of 
Hanover. The government is cendncted by a coanc^ 
of regency. 

iZe/i^on. The religion is I^Qtheran. About one 
tenth of the inhabitants are Catholics. 

BAVARIA. 

Situation* Bavaria is bonoded N. by several of the 
fmalier German statea; E. and S. by the Anstrianda* 
minions, and W. by the kingdom of Wirtemberg. 
There is a small territory lying west of the Rhine 
which belongs to Bavaria. 

Chief Tifwru. Munich^ the capital, is on the Iser, 200 
miles west of Vienna. It is one of the handsomest 
eities in Germany. It has maoofactores of velvet and 
«ilk, and 60,000 inhabitants. Augsburg^ 35 miles N; W. 
of^unich, has 29,000 inhabitants. Raiisbcn^ pn the 
Danube, N. E. of Munich, has 22,0CK) inhabitants. 

Oovemmeni. The government is absolute monarchj. 

Religion. The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic 
Only one fifth of the inhabitants are Protestants. 

Education, Education was formerly much neglected 
in Bavaria. The children are now generally instruct- *l 
isd in the common branchea of education. There are i 
three universities, and about twenty academies. 

Face of the country. On the south, Bavaria is sepa- . 
rated from the Tyrol in Austria by rugged mountain^, i 
and on the northeast, there is another range betw^ira 
Bavaria and Bohemia: 

-River*. The Danube^ hn^ Istr^ and Jfatne, are the 
nriaciptd rivers. 
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W1RTEMBER6. 

Situation, Wirtembei^ lies between BaTaria od (he 
east, and Baden on the west. 

River. The JVeeJbar, o branch of the Rhine, is the. 
principal river. It runs N. W. into Baden. 

Chief Towns, Stuttgart^ the capital, is near the 
!Neckar, 40 miles N. W. of Ulm. It has a large public 
library, a anirersit}', a magnilirent palace, various manii- 
factures and 22,000 inhabitants. Tubingen is on the 
Neckar, 16 miles S. ot* Stuttgart. It has a university^ 
and 5,700 inhabitants. 

Religion, The religion is Lutheran.. 

BADEN. 

Situation. Baden* is^ in the southwest comer of Grr-. 
many. It has Wirtemberg on the E. ; Switzerland on 
the S. ; and the Rhine, which separates it from France, 
on the west. 

Chief To^ns. Manheim^ the largest town, is situated 
at the confluence of the Neckar with the Rhine. It 
has 18^000 Inhabitants. Cartsrvhe^ the residence of the 
grand duke, has 13^000 inhabitants. 

Religion, A majority of tiie inhabitants are Lutherans. 



POLAND. 

Sitv "'on, Poland was formerly a powerful kiogdom 
of Euru|)e, lying between Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
It comprehended the provinccf of Galicia, now belong- 
ing to Austria ; the province ' of Posen, now belonging 
to Prussia; and nearly all that part of Russia which lies 
between the Dwina on the north,, the Dnieper on th^ 
east, and the Dniester on the south. 

History, In 1773,. Poland was distracted by internal 
dissensions. This furnished Russia, Prussia, and Austria,, 
with a pretence for interference. They accordingly 
took possession of a large portion of the country^ aiUI 

17* 
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divided ft between them. In t793 they interiered a 
second time, and dismembered a second portion ; and in 
1795 they divided the remainder, and annihilated the 
kingfdom. 

The greater part of Poland is now under the dominion 
of the emperor of Russia, who takes the title of king of 
Poland. 

Chief Townt. Warsaw^ the capital, and Wilna^ be- 
long to Russia i Lemberg^ to Austria ; and Posen to Prus- 
sia Cracow^ on the Vistula, is a free city. It has 25,000 
inhabitants 

Universities, There are universities at Cracow, Wii- 
na, Posen, and Warsaw. 

Religion. Most of the 'Poles are Roman Catholics. 
Jews are very numerous. There are probably more 
Jens in Poland than in any other country. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Situation, Switzerland is bounded by Germany on the 
N. and E. ; by Italy on the S. and by France on the W. 
Divisions. Switzerland is divided into 22 cantons. 



Cantont. 

1. Bale, 

2. boleure, 

3. \rgow, 

4. Ziiiich, 

5. SchafFhausen, 

6. rhurjfow, 

7. Appenzell, 

8. St. Galle, 



Cautont. 

9. Glarus^ 

10. SchweitZy 

11. Zu^, 
12 U>i, 

13. Underwalden^ 
14 Lucerne, 

15. Berne, 

16. Friburg, 



Cantons. 

17. Neufchalel, 

18. Vaud, 

19. Genet-a, 

20. Valais, 

21. Tesino, 

22. Grisons. 



Lakes. Switzerland has many beautiful lakes. The 
principal are, the lake of Constance in the northeast, ani! 
tho lake of Geneva in the southwest. Both these lakes 
are celebrated for their pict6resque scenery. Lake Ijh 
cerne is in the centre of Switzerland. The lakes of 
""Zu^ and ZtiWc^ are small lakes northeast of lake Lu- 
cerne. Keufchatel lake is in the west, near the borden 
of FVance. The four last named lakes discharge them- 
selves through small riTersinto the Abf, a branch of tiie 
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Alountains, The Alp9 overspread all the southern 
cantons. xMount Si. Gothard is iu the ceutrc of the cliMin. 

Rivers, The Rhine rises in Mount St. Gotharil, Hnd 
lloivs N. £. to lake Constance. After Icavinuf that lake 
it fH*st runs west, separaling Stvitzerland from Germany, 
and then north, ^eparating^ France irom Germany ; and 
then N. \V. through the western division of the PriiSj^i.-in 
dominions and the kingdom otUbe Netherlands to the 
North sea. 

The Rhone rises near Mount St. Gothnrd and run« west 
to the lake of Geneva. After leaving that lake, it runs 
soutinvost to Lyons in France, and then south to the 
Mediterranean. The .^errand the ReussvUti near Mount 
St. Gothard, and flowing north unite, and empty into the 
hine. 

Ckief Tozvns. Geneva is heautifnlly situated on the 
•southern extremity of the lake of Geneva, at the egress 
of the Rhone. The surrounding country is reroarkaldy 
picturesque. The lakes, the hill.'*, the distant Alps cov- 
ered with eternal snow, and Mont Blanc rearing its lofty 
head to the clouds, give a wonderful beauty it^A Kub- 
limily to the prospect. Geneva is celebrated as the 
residence of Calvin, and the asylum of the reformed 
reli.^ion. Population, 26,000. 

Bale., or Basil., is In the northwest, on the Rhine. Pop- 
ulation, J5,000. Berne is on the Aar, south of B&le. 
Population, 13,000. Schaffhausen is east of Bale, near 
a celebrated cataract in the Rhine. Lucerne^ Z^*g^ 
Zurich^ and Constance are on lakes of the same names, 
at their respective outlets. 

Education, There is a University at Geneva, which 
has 22 professors, 1000 students, and a library of 60.000 
volumes. There is at«o a University at BSI«, and col- 
leges at Zurich. Berne, Lucerne, and Schaffhauseik 
Common schools are universally established. 

Government. Each canton is an independent republic ; 
but for the common security the cantons are united in a 
confe<leracy, governed by a general diet. 

Religion, The inhabitants are either Calviniets or 
Catholics. The former are most numerous. 

Population, The popuiatiaa it 1,750)000« 
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Face of the country. Switzerland, especiaMj in- the 
soulh, is mude ap ol'high moantaiDS and deep valiies Id* 
teri<persed wilh beautiful kkcs* it abounds with nild 
and picturesque scenery. 

Character, The Swiss are a people of simple manner?, 
industrious, brave, fond of liberty, and strongly attached 
to their country. The absent soldier weeps when he 
thinks on the lakes and the valiies^ the brooks and the 
mountains among which he passed the happiest season 
ot' hia life. 

Natural curiosities. The summits and ridges of the 
Alps are covered with glaciers, pr fields of ice, of va&t 
extent and magnificence. They often reach down the 
sides of the mountains, even to the borders of the culti- 
vated valiies. These immense masses resting in an inclin- 
ed position, sometimes slide down the declivity, and in a 
moment overwhelm the villages below. 

The mountains themselves are sometimes undermined 
by torrents, and precipitated into the valiies. In 1806 a 
part of the Rosenberg mountain fell, and buried several 
populcns villages of the canton of Schweitz, with all 
Uicir inhabitants. 

Productions. Switzerland produces corn, wine, cattle^ 
&c. 

NETHERLANDS. 



Situation, The kingdom of the Netherlands is bound- 
ed N. and W. by the North sea; K. by Germany, and S, 
by France. ' 

Divisions. The kingdom is divided into 18 provinces* 



Provinces 

1. FriesUnd, 

2. GroningcDs 
3 Drenthe. 

4. Overysself 

5. CielderUmidf 
6 Holland* 

7. Utrecht, 

8. Zealand, 

9^. North Brabant, 



Population, 
176,000 
136,000 
46,500 
147,000 
249,000 
748,000 
108,000 
111,000 
294,000 

%015»500 



Provinces, 
10. Antwerp, 
11 South Brabant, 
12. West Flanders, 
13 Bast Flanders, 

14. flainault, 

15. Namur, 

16. Liege, 

17. Limburg, 

18. Uutembuigi 



Population* 
293,000 
427,000 
492,000 
600,006 
430,00a 
156,000 
354,000 
292,000 
214,000 

3;358^ 
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The 9 provinces mentioDed in the first coliimD nre in 
the north, and coostitate (he coanlrv formerly called 
Holland. Those in the iassi column nre in the Foa(h,tind 
are called Belgic provinces, except Luxemburg, which 
is a part of Germany. 

Bay. The Zuyder Zee is a great bay of ttie North je^ 
setting up from the north into the northern provinces. 

Riven, The Rhine comes from Germany, and divides 
into revoral braocfaes. One branch proceeds north, and 
empties itself into (he Zuyder Z^e; the rest flow west 
into the North sea. The Mcuse rises in the east of 
France, and running north into the Netherlands joins 
the Rhine near its mouth. The MoteUe rises also in the 
east of France, and running northeast through the Neth- 
erlands into Germany, joins the lihine at Cobleotz. The 
Scheldt rises in the northeast of France, and running N. 
into the Netherlands, enters the North sea near the 
mouths of the Rhine. 

Face of the country. The provinces on the sea-coast 
are every where flat ::nd s«Qdy ; and so low, that the 
inhabitants have been obliged to build dikes or mounds 
along a great part of it to prevent inundations from the 
ocean. The general face of the interior of these pro- 
vinces is that of a large marsh that has been drainedv 
Much of the surface is below the level of the sea. 

The interior provinces in the south are agreeably 
diversified with hills and vallie?, fertile and finely cul- 
tivated. 

Canals. The canals in the flat country are innumeni-> 
ble. They are almost as frequent as roads in other 
countries. In the winter the inb«ihitants travel on thvra 
on skater. 

Chief Towns. A/nsterdam^ the largest, richest, and 
most populous city is in the north, on an arm of the Zuy- 
der Zee. It is seated in a low marsh and is built on piles 
of wood. The houses are of brick or stone, and are uni- 
versally neat and cleanly. Among the public buildings 
is the stjuithouse, which is esteemed one of the finest 
structures in the world; it is built on 14,000 wooden 
piles. Amsterdam was once the second city in Europe 
in point of commerce, but since the French revolution^ 
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and the evenls which fcrow out of it, it has much declin< 
eJ. Population, 230,000. 

BruaeU^ tho second city jn the kingdom, and one of 
the most uplendid in Europe, h on a hranch of the 
Scheldt. It is celehratod for its mnnufactares, particu- 
larly its Incc, camiet!4 and carpets. Population, 80,000. 

Jlntuerp^ on the Scheldt, north of Bruff.«eU, about 250 
years ap^o, was the mo9t commercial city in the world. 
The commeice ii> still con^idenihlc, and the manufac* 
turp<» PxtenHive. Population, 61,000. 

The Hague is in the north, ab^ut half a league from 
the coast. It was formerly the residence of the stadt- 
lio!der, and the seat of government for tho northern pro- 
vinc('«, and in now (^ne of the residences of the king of 
Netherlands* and his court. It is one of the roost beaati* 
ful iowuH in Europe. Population, 42,000. 

Rotlerdatn^ a few miles south of the Ha{;ue, has a coor 
ToniPnt harlionr, and is a rich commercial city It hm 
tho birth place of the celebrated Erasmus. Populationf 
56,000. 

Ghent^ on the Scheldt, southwest of Antwerp, has con- 
siderable commerce and extensive manufactures of lineu 
and Hilk. Population, 55,000. 

Jjrjjden i^ near the const, a fow miles north of the 
Il'ij^uo. It hjis i\ celebrated university and 28,000 inhab- 
itaulH. Utrecht is 18 miles S. of Amsterdam. 

Liege^ on the IVIeusc, has 46,000 inliabilants. Kawvf. 
on the same river, 25 miles S W. of iJcgc, is one ot 
th(» strongest towns in Europe. 

Osicnd is a strongly fortitied town on the sea-const. 
Bruges^ 12 miles <':ist of Ostond, was the greatest com- 
mercial town in Europe, in the 1 4th century. Its com- 
merce a!)d manufactures are still considerable. Popula- 
lio.i, .\2.UU(). Tournny is nenr the borders of France. 
Lnxcinh.'rg is n^ar tho southeast extremity of the king- 
dom /jfiUiain ir* a few miles east of Brussels. 

Unherslt'cs. The Universities at I^uvain and Leyden 
have been very celebrated. There are universiticB also 
at Utrecht, Ghent, juid various other places. 

dnvr.rnment. The government is a limited hereditary 
monarchy. The province of Luxomberg is part of Ge^ 
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tnnoy, and the king of the Netherlands, as Dnke-of 
LuxemHurgfis a member of the Gernannic Cou federation. 
The northern provitices were formerly independent re- 
publics, united under n general government, administer- 
ed by a Stadtbolder and States General. 

Population. The population is 6,273,000. Thit 
country is the most thickly settled of any in Europe. 
There aV^. more than 200 on every square mile. The 
country is crowded with cities, towns and villages. The 
inhabitants of the northern. provinces are called Dutch, 
those of the southern provinces are Flemings. 

Agriculture^ Manufactures and Commerce. In all these, 
this country was once the most famous in Europe, in 
agriculture it is now rivalled by England and Lombardy ; 
many branches of its manufactures have been transferred 
to Lngiand \ and in commerce it is far eurpcissed by 
England and the United States of America. 

Religion, The Dutch are generally Calvinists ; the 
Flemings are Catholics. 

Character, The Dutch are noted forneatnesty frugali- 
ty, industry, perseverance, and a cool, phlegmatic tem- 
perament. In proof of their industry we need only 
mention, that their country has been redromed from the 
ocean by great labour and expense, and 6IIed with heau- 
tiful and populous cities. The Dutch are much addicted' 
to smoking tobacco ; and skatinar is a favourite amuse- 
ment. In winter the canals are covered with men. and 
women, who pass on skates with great rapidity from one 
village to another. 

FRANCE. 

Situation, France is bounded on the N. W. by the 
English channel ; on the N. E. by the Netherlands ; on 
the E. by Germany, Switzerland and Italy ; on the S. E. 
by the Mediterranean ; on the S. W. by Spain ; and on 
the W. by the Bay of Biscay, and the Atlantic ocean. 

DivisioM. Before the revolution France was divided 
into provinces In the^northeast were French Flan- 
ders, Artois, Picardy^slo' of France, Champague, Lor- 
pin, Als&ce, Burgundy, and Franche Coropte; in the^ 
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northwest^ Normnndy, Brittanj, Maine, Anjou, TouraiDCj, 
Orleanois, Berry, Nivemois, Foitou, Marcbe, Limosln, 
Saintonge, Angoumois, and Bourbonnois ; in the southvest 
were Guyenno, Gascony, Rousillon, Laoguedoc, Lyon* 
nois, and Auvcrgne ; in the southeast^ Provence, AvigooD 
and Venaiflein, Dauphiny and Corsica. 

France is at present divided into 86 departmeot«, which 
take their names principally irom the rivers on which 
they are situated. 

Rivers. The Rhine is the boundary between France 
and Germany. The other principal rivers are the 
Rhone, the Garonne, the Loire, and the Seine. The 
Rhone rises in Switzerland, and running through the lake 
of Geneva, proceeds S. W. to Lyons, whence, after 
receiving the Saonc from the north, it runs S. to the 
Mediterranean. The Garonne rises in the south, in the 
Pyrenees, and running N. W joins the Dorc/ogne about 12 
miles below Bordeaux, and empties itself into the bay of 
Bi^!ca3^ The Loire rises in the south of France, and 
runs north to the centre - of the kingdom, and then west 
to the ocean. The Seine rises in the northeast of 
France, and flows northwest to the ocean. 

The Rhone and its branches drain the southeast of 
France ; the Garonne, the southwest ; the Loire, the 
centre^ and the northwest ; the Seine, the northeast. 

Mountains. The Pyrenees separate France from 
Spain ; the Mps separate it from Italy, and the Mount 
Jura chain, from Switzerland. The Vosges moantaiM 
run near the eastern boundary, parallel with the Rhine. 
The Sevennes mountains are west of the Rhone, and 
parallel with it. 

Cities <tnd Towns. Paris^ the gayest and most flplen- 
<]id city if) Europe, is on the Seine, in the midst of ao 
extensive and delightful plain. It contains an immense 
number of magnificent public monuments and works of 
art, ancient and modern. The royal palaces are (he 
Louvre, the Tuilleries, and the Luxembourg. The 
houses are generally from 4 to 7 stories high, built of 
freestone taken from quarries underneath the city, which 
have been so extensively excavated, that a slight earth- 
quake might easily bury the city. Paris is the seat of 
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several noble Institatioofl for (he promotion of science 
and the elennt arts. The population is 715,000. 

Lyonty ft (he conflaence of the Rhone and the Saone, 
is next to Paris in population, and superior to it in com* 
merce and manafactures. It is particnlarly celebrated 
for its manufactures of rich silks, and gold and silver 
stuffs. Population, 120,000. 

Marseilles and Bourdeauz are the principal, seaports. 
Marseilles is on the ^Mediterranean, and is the centre of 
the French commerce on that sea. Population, 1 10,000. 
Bourdecnix is in the southwest of France, on the Garonne, 
and carries on an extensive trade with the East and 
West Indies, and the north of Europe. Population, 
92,000. Brestj on the western coast, and TouUm on (he 
Mediterranean, are the principal stations for the French 
navy. 

The other towns on the' coast are Montpelier^ near the 
mouth of the Rhone, celebrated for the salubritj of its 
air ; Bayonne^ on the bay of Biscay, near the southwevt 
corner of the kingdom ; Havre d^. Grace, at the mouth of 
the Seine ; Calais, on the straits of Dover; and Dunkirk^ 
near the boundary of the Netherlands, celebrated for the 
strength of its fortifications. 

The other celebrated towns in the interior are Too* 
louse, on the Garonne, at the highest navigable point; 
Kantes, on the Loire, one of the largest trading cities in 
France ; Rouen, on the Seine, a lai^ge commercial and 
manufacturing town, and the fifth in the kingdom in pop- 
ulation; Fersailles, nesiT Frtis, remarkable for its splen- 
did palace and gardens. Ldlle, a strongly fortified city^ 
and Amiens, on the Somme, arc north of Paris, near the 
boundary of the Netherlands. 

Canals. The most celebrated canal is the canal of 
Languedoc^ which connects the Mediterranean with the 
bay of Biscay. It begins on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean and meets the Guronne near Toulouse. It is 180 
miles long, and 6 feet deep. There is a canal from the 
Loire, near Orleans, to a branch of the Seine, connecting 
Paris with the western provinces ; and another from the 
Oise, a branch of the Seine, to the Somme^ connecting 
Paris with the northern provincef* 

18 
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Populatioh. The population of France ii 29,290,370. 

Religion, The established religion 10 the Roman 
Catholic, but others are tolerated, and more than ooe 
tenth part of the inhabitants are Protestanta. 

Language. The French language is more generally 
spoken in Europe than any other, and a knowledge of it 
is now almost necessary in a polite education. 

Education, Royal colleges and academies are estab- 
lished in the principal towns ; but the great mass of the 
people are uneducated. Literary associations are nume- 
rous ; the principal of these is the National Institute at 
Paris, the most celebrated scientific society in the world. 

Govemmeht, The government is a limited monarchy, 
resembling that of Great Britain.* The legislative power 
is vested in a king, a house of peers, and a boose of 
delegates. 

Hittory, Since 1792 France has been the theatre of 
wonderful revolutions. The government had previously 
been an absolute monarchy under the Bourbons. But in 
1792 the people threw off the government; a National 
Convention was formed, who condemned Louis XVL the 
reigning monarch, to be beheaded. The bloody sentence 
was eiecuted. Contending parties then struggled for 
the ascendency. The most horrible slaughter ensued. 
Revolution succeeded revolution, and massacre succeed- 
ed massacre, till the government settled in a military 
despotism under Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Under Bonaparte the French became a nation of sol- 
diers, and extended their conquests over nearly the 
whole of Europe. In 1812 Bonaparte was marching at 
the head of 500,000 men against Russia. But here he 
was checked in his career. After taking Moscow, liis 
army perished by thousands with cold and hunger, and 
in their retreat, were harassed and destroyed by the 
Russians. 

A new army was raised by Bonaparte to recover his 
power ; but in vain : — the most powerful nations in Eu- 
rope united against him ; and after a series of disastrous 
battles, he at last surrendered himself to the English, 
and was sent a prisoner to the island of St. Helena. 
The Bourbons are now again on the throne of France. 
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Charaeter. The French are faj, lively, impetoow, 
fond of glory, and buoyant ag^nst adversity ; they are 
polite and amiable in their manners, alwayi ready to 
oblige, and attentive to the wanta of others. They are 
wanting in stability. 

Face of the country, in the southeast the country it 
mountainous. In the rest of the kingdom the sorface is 
undulating, presenting every where new and interesting 
landscapes to the traveller. 

Climate. France has a fine climate, favonrable to 
health, and to the growth of the richest fruits. The 
south of France is the resort of invalids from other comi- 
tries. 

Soil and Productions. A great portion of the coonfry 
has a very fertile soil, yet there are large tracts unfit 
for cultivation. The principal prodactlons are maize, 
yines and olives. 

Manufacturtt, France has loi^ been celebrated for 
her manufactures; particularly silks, woollen goods, 
brandy, claret, and other wines ; and these articles con- 
stitute her principal exports. 

Islands. Ck>rs%ca is a large island in the Mediterra- 
nean. It lies liietween the island of S.ardinia, and the 
gulf of Genoa. The Hyeres islands are on the coast near 
Toulon. The isle of O^eron, BelUsle, and the isle of 
Ouessant are near the west coast. 

SPAIN. 

Situation. Spain is bounded N. by the bay of Biscay 
and France ; £• by the Mediterranean : S. by the Medi- 
terranean, the strait of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic ocean ; 
W. by Portugal and the Atlantic. 

Divisions. Spain is at present^ divided into 31 pro* 
vinces. 

Provincet. Fopuiation. Provinces* Population. 



1. Seville. 746.300 



3. Cordova, 225,000 

4. J«en, 207,000 

5. Murcia, 383,000 



6. Valencia, 825,000 



2. Granada, 693,000 7. Catalonia, 859,000 

8. Aragon, 657,400 



9. Navarre, 221,800 

10. Biscay, lll,4iOO 
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Prcmnces* 

11. GllipUXCOBf 

13. AUva. 
13' Astoriaa 

14. Galiciat 

15. Leoxiy 

16. MalencU^ 

17. ValladoKd* 

18. Zamorsy 

19. Toro, 

90. SalamanftAf 
31. Biirgoi, 



104,500 

67.500 

S64»200 

1,142,600 

239,800 

118.100 

187«40U 

71400 

97.400 

210.000 

470i600 



JfVovincft. 
22. Sorui» 

23 Segoviat 

24. AvUa, 

25. Madrid, 

26. GuadaUzara, 
37. Cnenca* 

2& ToledOf 

29. La Manchi, 

30. Estremadura, 

31. Majorca, 

Total* 



J'ofiulatififi, 
199,000 
164*000 
118,100 
238i500 
U1,100 
394,900 

205,600 
428.500 
187,000 

10,35(^000 



Capet. The most noted capes are Cape Ori^al and 
Cape Finisterre in the northwest, and Cape 7Va/oi[gar m 
the southwest. 

MotmtaUu, The Pyrenees separate Spain freoi France. 
All the other ranges in Spain spring from the PjreiMCi 
hi the following manner. The Caniabfian chain rani 
west, parallel with the northern coast, and terminates at 
Cape Finisterre. The Iberian range springs from the 
middle of the Cantabrian chain, and mqs at first in a 
sontbeasterly and afterwards in a southerly direction till 
it terminates on the coast of the Mediterranean. The 
mountains of Castile; the mountains of Toledo and the* 
Sierra Morena all spring from the Iberian range, and nm 
S. W. into Portugal, parallel with each other ; the Cas* 
tile mountains in the north, the Toledo in the middle, 
and the Morena in the south. The Siera Ntvada also 
springs iirom the Iberian range near its southern extrem- 
ity, and running in a southwesterly direction terminates 
near the strait of Gibraltar. • 

Rivers. The great rivers are the Ebro^ the Gicodoi- 
quhir^ the Guadiana^ the Tngus^ and the Duero. The 
Ebro is in the northeast ; it drains the country between 
the Pyrenees and the Iberian range, and is the only 
great river which enters the Mediterranean. TheGwi- 
dalquivir is in the south. It drains the country' be* 
tween the Sierra Nivada and Sierra Morena. The 
Cruadiana drains the country (^etwcen the Sierra Morena, 
and the mountains of Toledo ; the Tagus drains the tract 
between the mountains of Toledo and those of C^tile ; 
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and the Dutro the tract between the mouDtains of Cat- 
tile and the CaDtabrian, or great northern chain. The 
Guadiana, the Tagus, and the Duero all run S. W. and 
emptor themselvea into the Atlantic in Portugal. 

Cities. Madrid^ the capital, is in the centre of Spain, 
on a branch of the Tagus. It has little trade, and pros- 
pers chiefly by the presence of the court The royal 
palace of Madrid it one of the most magnificent in Eu- 
rope. Population, 168,000. 

Cadiz is in the southwest, half way between Cape 
Trafalgar, and the mouth of the Guadalquivir. It is the 
finst commercial city in Spain, and the centre of the 
trade with America and the West Indies. Population, 
70,000. 

Barcelona is on the Mediterranean, in the north^st. 
It is the second commercial city of Spain, .and has €X* 
tensive manufactures. Population, 140,000. 

The other towns on the Mediterranean coast are Valenr 
cia^ which has extensive silk manufactures, and 100,000 
inhabitants ; Alicante^ south of Valencia ; Carthagena^ 
which has the best harbour in Spain ; and Malaga^ cele- 
brated for its wines and fruits. 

The towns on the northern coast are^ Corunna^ on the 
bay of Corunna in the northlrest ; Ferrol^ on the tame 
bay, one of the principal stations of the Spanish navy i 
and Bilboay the principal commercial town in the north 
of Spain. 

The principal towns in the interior are, Seville^ on the 
Guadalquivir, once the first town in Spain in commerce 
and population, and still containing 100,000 inhabitants; 
Granada^ east of Seville, in the midst of a fertile and 
delightful country ; Saragossa^ on the Ebro, memorable 
for the siege by the French in 1809 ; Badajos^ on the 
Guadiana, near the frontiers of Portugal, a strong 
fortress, which was taken by storm by the British, 
under Lord Wellington, in 1812; Toledo^ on the Ta^ 
gus, S. of Madrid ; and Saiamanca^ 100 miles N. W. of 
Madrid. 

Universities, The university of Salamanca has 61 
professors, and formerly had 15,000 students; that of 
^arago3i«a has 2009 students. There »re many otbep 

18* 
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UDiTersities, but there is so mach bigotry in the manage* 
ment of tbem tbat they are comparatively of little value. 

Language. The Spanish language, like the French 
and Italian, is derived from the Latin. -It is grave, sono- 
rous, and melodious. The dialect of Castile is the 
purest. 

Religion. The Spaniards are bigoted Catholics. The 
inquisition, a diabolical institution, ivhich punished here- 
tics with the most excruciating tortures, was in full force 
for three cepturies, but has recently been abolished. 

Government, The government is an absolute monarchy. 

Population. The population is 10,350,000. 

Character. The Spaniards are of an olive complex- 
ion. In their manners they are g^ve and polite; in 
their dispositions, proud and revengeful ; in their habits, 
sober and temperate. 

Soil and Productions. The soil in many parts is fer- 
tile, especially in the provinces on the Mediterranean. 
The productions are the olive, the vine, figs, lemons, and 
various kinds of g^in in abundance. The northern and 
central provinces contain millions of merino sheep. 

Manufactures and Commerce. The principal manufac- 
ture is silk. The exports wee silk, wool, wine, figs, rai- 
sins, lemons, &c. The imports are gold and silver from 
Mexico and Peru, hardware from England, and fish from 
Newfoundland. 

Curiosity. Montserrat, 20 miles N. W. of Barcelona, 
is a steep solitory rock, several thousand feet high, in 
which there is a miraculous image of the Virgin Mary, 
which attracts hither an immense number of pilgrims. A 
convent has been built here inhabited by 60 monks ; and 
higher up the mountain are 13 hermitages, each having 
a small chapel, a cell and a little garden. The hermits 
are chiefly persons' of family and fortune who have re- 
tired from the world and devote themselves here to 
meditation and silence. 

The fortress of Gibraltar t^elongs to Great Britain. It 
is built upon a rock at the southern extremity of Spain, 
and is so well defended by nature and art that it is con- 
sidered impregnable. 

Islands. The islands are Majorca^ Minorca and Iri^av 



Province*. 


PafiuiMian. 


Entre Duero e Minho^ 


90r.965 


Tnis 08 Montety 


318,605 


Beira, 


1,1:^1,595 


Estremadura» 


826,680 


AleniejOf 


380,480 


AXgTfc, 


127,615 
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Situation. Portugal is bounded N. and E. bj Spain, 
S. and W. by the Atlantic. 
Dvoision$. Portugal is divided into 6 provinces. 

Clf{/ Tomu, 

Oporto. 

BragaiUEa. 

Coimbra. 

Liiboo. 

Evora. 

Faro. 

3,683,000 

Mountains. The moantains of Castile^ the mountains 
of Toledo^ and the Sierra Morena come from Spain and 
ran across Portugal to the Atlantic coast. . 

Rivers. The Minho^ the Dtteroy the Tagus and the 
Guadiana come from Spain,^ and empty themselves into 
the Atlantic. 

Chief Towns. Ldsbon^ the capital, is at the mouth of 
the Tagus. It has a large, deep, safe and convenient 
harbour, and is one of the most commercial cities in 
Europe. Lisbon wine comes from this city. The 
greatest and best part of the city was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1755 but has since been rebuilt. Popula- 
tion, 230,000. 

Oporto^ the second city in the kingdom in commerce 
and population, is on the Duero, 5 miles from its mouth. 
The wine, called Port wine, takes its name from this 
city ; about 80,000 pipes are exported annually. Popu- 
lation, 70,000. 

Cape. Cape St. Ftncenl is .the southwest extremity of 
Europe. 

University. The University of Coimbra contains 800 
students. 

Religion^ kc. In religion^ language^ and character^ the 
Portuguese strongly resemble the Spanish. 

Government. The government is an bereditisry mon- 
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archy. The royal family resided in Brazil from 1807 
to 1820, but they have now returned to Europe. ' 

PopulatiM. The population of Portugal is 3,683,000. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is generally fertilei 
producing the vine, the olive, oranges, figs and other 
fruits in abundance. 

Manufactures and commerce. There is a celebrated 
hat manufactory at Braga ; salt in abundance is manofac- 
tured at St. Ubes, near Lisbon, and silk at Qporto. The 
principal exports are wines, salt, wool, and fruits ; and 
the imports are hardware, fish, and woollen goods from 
England, and gold, diamonds, cotton, coffee, sugar, beir 
from Brazil. 

ITALY. 

Situation. Italy ii^s natural boundaries on all side& 
The Alps on the N. separate it from France, Switzer* 
land*, and Germany ; the gulf of Venice is ou the E. ; 
and the Mediterranean on the S. and W. In shape -Italy 
resembles a boot. 

Divisions. Italy is divided into 9 state?. 



States. 



Subdivitions* 



1. liOtnbardy, or ( Venetian territories, > 
Austrian Italy, ( Milan, and Mantua» ) 

Sardinia, ^ i»Und of Sardinia. 5 

3. Diitchy of Modena» 

4. piitchy of Lucca, 

5. Dutcliy of Parma, 

6. Grand Dutchy of Tuscany^ 

7. States of the Church, 

8. Republic of St. Marino, 

9. Kingdom of the) tlt.^i^„ .^^ c- -i. 

Two Sicilies, J ^*P'«' ^ S'^''y» 



PopuUmiiKt 
4^014000 

3,994.000 

370.000 

138.000 

377,000 

1.190,000 

2,346^000 

7,000 

6.6t8L00P 
19,044^ 



Situation of StoUes. Lombardy or AostriaD Itnly, li i» 
ibe N. £.; the kiDgdom of Sardiuia ia the W. W. ; the 
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kiDgdom of the (wo Sicilies in the S. ; and th« liz 
smaller states in the middle. 

Gulfs. The mlf of Venice or Adtiaiie tea is on tht 
£. ; the gulfofTaranto on the S. ; and the g^ifof Genoa 
on the N. W. 

Straits. The strait of Messina is between the sonthem 
extremity of Italy and the idand of Sicily ; and the 
strait of Bonifacio between the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia. 

Mountains. The Aips, which form the northern 
boundary, are like an arch with one end rcstinr on the 
gulf of Venice, and the other on the gulf of Gctfoa. 
The Apennines are a branch of the Alps. They run 
round the gulf of Genoa, and proceed S. £• to the 
southern extremity of Italy. 

Rivers. The Po is the principal river. It drains 
uearly the whole of the country in the north of Italy^ 
between the Alps and the Apennines. It rises in the 
Alps on the borders of France, and flows east to the 
gulf of Venice. . The Mige and the Brenta enter the 
gulf of Venice north of the Po. The Arno and the Tiber 
discharge themselves into the Mediterranean west of 
the Apennines. 

Cities. The principal cities in Lomhardy are Milan, 
Venice, Verona, Padua and Mantua. 

In the kingdom of Sardinia are Ttirifi, the capital of 
Piedmont, a strongly fortified city on the Po, near the 
foot of the Alps, with a population of 88,0P0 ; Genoa^ 
the birth-place of Columbus, at the head of the gulf of 
Genoa, with a population of 76,000; and Cagliarij at 
the southern extremity of the island of Sardinia, with a 
population of 35,000. 

In the kingdom of the Two Sicilies are Naples, Paler- 
mo, Messina, Cataaea, and Syracuse. Naples is the 
fourth city in Europe in point of population. It is de- 
lightfully situated, on one of the finest bays in the world. 
The country for many miles around the bay, is orna- 
mented with mulberry, olive and orange groves, with 
i!xtensive vineyards, with delightful villas, and flourish- 
ing villages. The approach to the city from the sea is 
exceedingly beautiful. Population, 330,000. Palermo^ 
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the capital of the island of Sicilj, is oo the N. W. side 
of the island. It is a rich and heantiful city, has an ei- 
tapsive commerce, and a population of 130,000. Mes" 
8ina^ on the east end of the island, has one of the beat 
harbours in the Mediterranean. Catania^ 50 miles S. of 
Messina, is at the foot of mount Etna, and has frequently 
sufiV^red bj its eruptions and by earthquakes. Shfneun 
is 35 miles S. of Catania. 

In the slates of the Churchy are Rome and Bologna. 
JRome, once the mistress of the world, and still the resi- 
dence of the Pope, and the centre of the Catholic 
church, is on the Tiber, 15 miles from its month. The 
city abounds with splendid monuments of ancient mag- 
nificence, such as coluoras, temples, amphitheatres, 
aqueducts, baths, statues, &c. The church of St Peter 
is the largest and most beautiful church in the world, 
and the most superb edifice of modem timet. It is 730 
feet long, 530 broad, and, to the top of the. crossj 460 
high. The Vatican is a vast palace containing 4000 
apartments. The library of the Vatican has more than 
500,000 volumes, and is the largest in the world. In the 
days of her highest glory, Rome is said to hare con- 
tained 6,800,000 inhabitants. At present it haa only 
130,000. Bologna^ famous for its uniyersity, and its 
beautiful paintings, has 63,000 inhabitants. 

In the Grand Dutchy of Tmeany are Floreace, Leg- 
horn, and Pisa. Florenee is on the Amo, at the 
foot of the Apennines. Next to Rome it is the most 
beautiful city in Italy. It abounds witlr elegant paint- 
iogs and statues. Population, 80,000. Leghorn is on 
the coast, 12 miles S. of the Arno. It is one of the 
most commercial towns in Italy, and is particularly fa- 
mous for its straw hats. Population, 58,000r Pisa is on 
the Arno, 4 miles from its mouth. Modena^ the capital 
of the dutchy of Modena, is thirty miles S. of Mantaa. 
Parma is a little west of Modena^ on a branch of the 
Po. Lucca is 10 miles N. £• of Pisa. 

Governments. Lombardy is a part of the Austrian do- 
minions. St. Marino is a republic The rest of the 
states are independent, each under its own sovereigQ. 
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UnivemHes. The aDiyenitj at Bolognm has 70 pro- 
fessors and 500 stodents. There are uni?enitie0 also at 
Cagliari, Catania, Florence, Mantua, Milan, Padaa, Torii) 
and other places. 

Religion, The religion is Roman Catholic. 

PopulatUm, The population, inclading the islands of 
Sardinia and Sicily, is more than 19,000,000. 

Climate, The climate is esteemed the finest in En- 
rope, but varies in different parts. 

Sail, The soil is very fertile, and generallj under 
high cultivation. Lombardy in particaliur has for centu- 
ries been styled the garden of Europe. 

Productions, Italy, abounds in productions of the rich- 
est kind ; fruits, wine, com, silk and oil. These articles 
constitute its principal exports. 

Character, Italy was the country of the Romans, the 
conquerors of the world : but the modem Italians bear 
no resemblance to the Romans. They are effisminate, 
superstitious and slavish. 

Curiosities, Mount Etna^ on the east end of the island 
of Sicily, and Mount Fennmit, 6 miles EL of Naples, are 
celebrated volcanoes. The sides of Mount Etna are fer- 
tile, and covered with towns and villages, which are con- 
stantly liable to be destroyed by the eraptions of the 
volcano. The artificial curiosities of Italy are too nu- 
merous to be mentioned. Ampitheatres, bridges, aque- 
ducts, the mios of temples, triumphal arches, statues, 
fine paintings and other monuments of ancient magnifi- 
cence abound in the principal dties, particularly in 
Rome. 

Islands, Corsica^ north of Sardinia, belongs to France ; 
Elba is between Corsica and the coast ; the Ldpari islands 
are north of Sicily. Malta^ south of Sicily, belongs to 
Great Britain. It has a rocky surface and contains 
74,000 inhabitants. 

IONIAN REPUBLIC. 

This ^public consists of the seven following islands, 
lying near the coast of Turkey ; Corju^ Cephaionia^ Zanie^ 
St. Mawoy Cerigo^ Theakij and Paxu. The population is 
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787/)00. The repoblk b wkkr the srotectim of Gnat 
Britoip. 

« 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. . 

Sktmiidn. The Turkish empire lief in the centre 0/ 
the. Eastern Continent, embraeinf n porfien of Enrope, 
Asia, and Africe. Tarh^ in Europe lies between Hon^ 
gary on the N. and the llMiterranean On tlM 8; and be* 
tween the Bleek sen on the B. end tiie gdf efVenke oa 
tkeW. RweialkontheN. £. . 

Dwiiimu. Turkey isi Boropia ia dMlied iole9pT0* 
idncek 



1. MoldBviar 406^000|e. Bimclkt 1?»90(MWQ 

9. Sarviib 900,000 8. Prori&ss of the > ajaj^ 

4.Bdsni«, esO/WO CkpttSn FieK > ^^^^^ 

5.Bi4garia» l»800«000l9. Caa&$ M^ 

^Ssoa. The JSIodk sM(,'sea ofMarm§ms and 4rd^Mii(^ 
separate Torkej in Europe from Torkej in Asia. 

Strmii. The straits, of Cotukmim&ph connect the 
Black sea with .the sea of Marmora, and the DanhmeJlIn 
Connect tlie sea of Marmora with the Archipelago. . 

Penintula and lithmui. * The JUmn,* in the south, ii a 
large peninsolaL, connected with tlie main lead Kj a na^ 
row isthmus, called the utktmu of CoriiUh. 

Gulfs. Xhe golf of £.ip0iiio & on the N. sid.e of, the 
Horea. The gnlf of Engia is on the east side of the 
Morea, and' separated from the golf of Lepanto bj tke 
isthmus of Corinth. The golf of Sahmica is the north* 
western arm of the Archipelago. . ) 

Mountaint, The Canmthian mountains form part of 
the boundary between Turkey and Hungary. The chaia 
of Htmut is south of the Danube, and <0?ides tlie watecf 
wHieh flow into that rirer from tb^ whfohjhwitpte 
the gulf of Venice nod thi^ Ardii{iehMttk "nKt ai^ 
elao^maniir sh^rt rangee^aittl slsiftemoiki^piailli ttMMMth» 
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which haye been rendered famoos by the Greek poets ; 
such as Monnt Olympusj Pelion^ Ossa^ Pamasstu and 
Helicon, 

Rivers. The Danube and its branches drain (he pro- 
vinces lying between the Carpathian mountains and the 
chain of Hemus. The principal branches are the Pruthj 
which forms the boundary between Turkey and Russia, 
and the Save^ which is the boundary between Turkey and 
Hungary. The Alarissa empties, itself into the N. £• 
extremity of the Archipelago, and the Vardar into the 
head of the gulf of Salonica. 

Cities, Constantinople^ the capital of the Turkish 
empire, is on the Bosphorus, or strait of Constantinople, 
which connects the Black sea with the sea^ of Marmora. 
It is 25 miles in circumference, and is surrounded bj 
walls. The harbour is deep, capacious, and convenient, 
and the commerce is extensive. There are about 300 
mosques or Mahometan temples, the most magnificent of 
which is that of St. Sophia. The seraglio is an assem- 
blage of palaces and gardens occupied by the Sultan and 
the officers of government, and surrounded by a wall. 
The part of the seraglio occupied by the wives and 
concubines of the Sultan is called the Harem. Con- 
stantinople is built principally of wopd, and frequently 
Suffers from desolating fires. The city is also visited 
almost every year by the plague, which makes dread- 
ful havock. The population is estimated at 500,000. 

Adrianople^ on the Marissa, is in a fertile country, and 
has considerable commerce, and 130,000 inhabitants. 
Salonica^ on the bead of the gulf of Salonica, has always 
been distinguished for its commerce. Bucharest^ the 
capital of VVallachia, is on a branch of the Danube, and 
contains 70,000 inhabitants. 

Belgrade is at the confluence of the Save, and the 
Danube, on the frontiers of Turkey and Hungary. It 
is finely situated for commerce, having an easy communi- 
cation with Vienna and the Black sea. It is strongly 
fortified, and as it commands the Danube, and is the key 
of Hungary, it has been frequently an object of fierce 
contention between the Austnans and the Turks. Athem^ 
the principal city of ancient Greece, is on the northeast 
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side of tlie ^If of Engia. Here are still to^ie seen the 
ruins of the ancient walls, the temple of Minerva, and 
numerous other monuments of her ancient maia^ificence. 

Population. The population of Turkey in Europe is 
estimated at 9,600,000, consisting principally of Greeks 
and TurkV 

Religion, The Turks are . Mahometans. They be- 
lieve that Mahomet was a greater prophet than Jesus 
Christ, and that the Koran is the word of God. Thej 
are a very superstitious people, and place great cod£- 
dence in omens and dreams. They are bigotted in 
their attachment to their own faith, and treat all other 
denominations as dogs. The Greeks are Christians, and 
are suffered to enjoy their religion, and to retain their 
priests, bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs. 

Government. The government is despotic. The 
JSmperor, who is also styled Sultan, or Grand Seigoor, 
has absolute power of life and death, and sometimes ex- 
ercises it with brutal cruelty. His prime minister is 
called the Grand Vizier. The provinces are governed 
by pachas or bashaws,- who frequently rebel against the 
Sultan. The Sultan is sometimes deposed by the sol- 
diers called Janizaries. 

Manners and Ctistoms, The Turks differ greatly io 
their manners from other European nations. Polyga- 
my is practised. Every Mussulman is allowed to have 
four wives and as many concubines as he pleases. The 
concubines are usually slaves, purchased in the market 
In eating, the Turks make no use of knives and forks, 
but divide their food with their fingers. They are ex- 
travagantly fond of opium and tobacco, and spend a 
great deal of time in chewing and srtooking. Their 
dress consists of loose flowing robes, and the men use 
turbans instead of hats. 

TTie Greeks. Greece was formerly inhabited by a freej 
brave and enlightened people ; but after the Torkf 
conquered the country, every thing became the prey 
of Ignorance and bigotry. The mOdern Greekn^ op 
pressed for centuries by h despotic government, dis- 
corered little of the cpinl of their ancestors, till in ]8S0| 
fhey threw off the TwV\»\x'^c>Ve^^xA ^t^\i.w 0824) 
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struggling with their oppressors with every prospect of 
success. 

Climate^ Productiom^ &c. Turkey has u miJd nod de- 
licious climate; the air is pure and healthy. The soil 
is fiffrtile^ yielding com, wine, and oil in abundance; 
but the indolent Turks suflfer extensive tracts of tine 
land to lie uncultivated. The northern provinces are 
principally level ; hut the southern, embracing all an- 
cient Greece, are diversified with hills, vallies, and lofty 
mountains. 

Manufactures and Commerce. The principal manufac- 
tures are Turkey carpets, muslins, cn-ipes, gauzes, brua 
cannon, muskets, pistols, and swords, all of which are 
held in great estimation by foreigners. The exports, 
besides these manufactures, are corn, wine, oil, (jg% 
.currants, wool, camefs hair, &c. The merchants are 
principally Jews, and Armenians, and the sailors are 
(ireeks. 

The natural advantages of Turkey for agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures, are not surpassed by those 
of any country on the globe. The climate, the soil, and 
the situation are unequalled ; but under the present des- 
potic government there are no motives to exertion, the 
Lopes of industry are blasted, and every thing languishes. 

Islands. The islands are very numerous. The 
largest are Candia^ anciently called Cv^ie^ Js'^egroponU 
Memnos^ Milo^ Naxia^ and Paros. 



ASIA. 

Situation, Asia is bounded N. by the Arctic or Frozen 
ocean ; £. by the Pacific ocean ; S. by the Indian ocean : 
and W. by Europe, the Mediterranean sea, and Africa, 
from the last of which it is separated by the Hed sea. 

Divisions. The following are the principal countries 
in Asia. 

Countries. Chirf Cities. 

Russia in Asist Astrachsm. 

Cbinese topire^ Fekiii. 
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Countriei. Chief Ciiie$. 

Farther India, Ummerapoora* 

Uindoostan, Calcutta. 

Independent Tartary* Samarcand^ 

Persia* Ispahaiu * 

Turkey in-Asiaf . Aleppo. 

Arabia, ^ Mecca. 

Japan,- Jeddo. 

Secu, Bays or Gulfs, In the south are the Red sea^ be- 
tween Asia and Africa ; the Persian gulf hetween Ara- 
bia and Persia ; and the hay of Bengal^ between Hia- 
doostan and the Birman empire. All these commoDi- 
cate with the Indian ocean. On the east coast there ire 
foar seas, the China sea in the south, the Eastern sea 
and the sea of Japan in the middle, and the sea of 
Okhotsk in the north. All these communicate with the 
Pacific ocean. The g'ulf of Siam and the gulf of Ton*" 
^tfi arc arms of the China sea, and the Yellow sea is an 
arm of the Eastern sea. The sea of Kara and the sea 
of Obyj in the northwest, communicate with the Arctic 
ocean. 

Straits* The straits of Babelmantjlel connect the Red 
sea with the Indian ocean ; the straits of Ormus connect 
the Persian gulf with the Indian ocean ; the channel of 
Tartary connects the sea of Japan with the sea of 
Okhotsk. 

Isthmus, The isthmus of Suez is the joarrow neck of 
land between the Red sea and the Mediterranean. 

Lakes. * The Caspian sea is a large salt water lake, 
lying east of the Black sea. It is more than 600 miles 
long, and has no outlet. The sea of j9ra/, east of the 
Caspian, is 200 miles long. 

Mountains. The two principal .ranges are the AUtOf 
and the Himmaleh. The Ahay range commences near 
the sea of Aral, and under various names, runs N. £. to 
the Pacific ocean, separating Russia in Asia from the 
Chinese Empire. It is 5000 miles long, and except the 
great American range, is the longest on the globe. The 
Himmaleh range runs from &. E. to N. W. between Tibet 
and Hindoostan. It is the highest range on the globe. 
The western extremities of the Altay and Himmaleh 
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ranges are connected bj branches or spurs, proceeding 
from one to the other. 

Riven. The principal rivers of Asia may be divided 
into 3 classes. 1. Those which floi? into the Arctic 
ocean. They drain the country north of the Altay 
mountains. 2. Those which flow into the Pacific ocean. 
They drain the country between the Altny and Himma- 
leh mountains. 3. Those which flow into' the Indian 
ocean. They drain the country south and west of the 
Himmaleh mountains. 

To the first class belong the 06y, the Enicei^ and th« 
Lena^ all of which rise in the Altay mountains, and flow 
north to the Arctic ocean. They are great rivers ; the 
the Oby is 2400 miles long, the Enicei, 1700, and the 
Lena, 2000. 

To the second class belong the Amouvj ffoang-Ho, 
KianrKu^ and Japanese rivers. The Amour rises on the 
south side of the Altay mountains, and flowing east 
empties itself into the sea of Okhotsk under the name 
of Saghalien. The Hoang^Ho and the Kian-Ku both 
rise near the same spot, in the central part of Asia, and 
both empty themselves near the same spot in the 
Eastern sea. In their course, the Hoang-Ho winds to the 
north and the Kian-Ku to the south. The Japanese 
rises in the mountains of Tibet and flows S. £. to the 
China sea. All these rivers are about 2000 miles long. 

To the third class belong the Ganges^ the Indiis and 
the Euphrates, The Ganga rises in the Himmaleh 
mountains and flowing S. £. empties itself into the bay 
of Bengal. The Irulus rises in the Himmaleh mountains 
and flowing S. W. empties itself into the Indian ocean. 
The Euphrates rises near the Black sea and flowing S. 
£. empties itself into the Persian gulf. All these rivers 
are more than 1000 miles long. 

Religion, The prevailing religionsT in Asia are Pa- 
ganism and Mahometanism. The English have settle- 
ments in various parts, and are now making great exer- 
tions, by means of missionaries, to spread the blessings 
of Christianity over these populous countries. 

Population. The population of almost every country 
and city in Asia is unknown, and the statements which 
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are made on this subject are usually mere cODJectare. 
Tbe conjectures respecting the whole population of 
Asia ha?e varied from ^50,000,000 to 600,000,000. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Situation. Turkey in Asia is bouoded' N. by the 
Black sea and Russia; £• by Persia; S. by Arabia; and 
W. by the Mediterranean, and the Archipelago. 

Divisions. - Turkey in Asia is divided into 17 pacha- 
licks. It occupies the position of 4 celebrated coontriesi 
The 4 countries are, 

Asia Minor, Armenia, 

Syria, Mesopotamia. 

Jsia Minor is in ihe N. W. It embraces the penia- 
suIh included between tbe Black sea, the Mediterranean, 
and the Archipelago. Syria is in the S. W. It extends 
from the Arabian desert and the river Euphrates on the 
east, to the Mediterranean on the west. The southern 
part of Syria is Palestine or the Holy Land. Armenia 
is in the N. E.' It extends nearly to the Caucasian 
mountains. Mesopotamia is in the S. £. It embraces an 
extensive country watered by the Euphrates and the Ti- 
gris. The three first of these names are still in com- 
mon use. 

Rivers. The Euphrates rises in Armenia* near tbe 
Black sea, and flows S. £• to the Persian gulf. It is a 
boundary river during nearly the whole of its course, 
separating Asia Minor from Armenia, Mesopotamia from 
Syria, and Turkey from Arabia. The Tigris is the prin- 
cipal brandb of the Euphratfss. It -rises also in Armenia 
and flows S. £. The river Jordan^ so often meiitioned 
in the Bible, is a small river in Palestine, which runs 
south into the Dead sea. 

Mountains. The Mount Taurus range runs along tbe 
southern shore of Asia Minor and stretches east towards 
the Caspian sea, separating Asia Minor from Syria. 
The Caucasian mountains, which run from the Black 
tea to the Caspian, were formerly the boaadary between 
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the domiDlons of Russia od the north, and those of Penia 
and Turkey on the south, bat the Rossians are now in pot- 
session of a narrow district on the south of these moun- 
tains. Several branches proceed from the Caucaaiaii 
range S. £. into Persia, and S. W« into Turkey. 

Cities, Meppo^ in the north 4»f Syria, has a Tery ex- 
tensive commerce. Caravans Joaded with goods, go 
from this city to Egypt, Arabia and Persia ; and through 
the Mediterranean it has intercourse with Europe, busi- 
ness is transacted principaUy by Armenians, jews and 
Greeks. It is one of the best buiit citiea in the Turkish 
dominions, and has 250,000 inhabitants. 

Damascus^ south of Aleppo, has manufactures of silk 
and cotton, and formerly was celebrated for the best 
swords and sabres in the world, which were made of 
steel and iron of so fine a quality, that they would bend 
to the hilt without breaking, but the art is now lost. 
The silk cloth called damask takes its name from this 
city, as also the species of plumb called damson^ which 
is a contraction oi' Damascene. The city is situated in a 
pleasant country, and has 200,000 inhabitants, and a very 
extensive commerce by meads of caravans. 

Srnyma^ is on the western coast of Asia Minor, on a 
very large and commodious bay or harbour of the Archi* 
pelago sea. It carries on a very extensive trade with 
Europe, particularly with England. Many European 
merchants reside here, and live in a part of the city by 
themselves. The plague frequently makes dreadful 
ravages, and earthquakes sometimes destroy the city. 
Population, 160,000. 

Erzerum^ the capital of Armenia, is at the foot of a 
mountain, near the head of the Euphrates. The houses 
are bull^ of stone, with flat roofs, covered with earth and 
grass, and sheep are pastured there. The city has an 
extensive trade with Persia and India, and 160,000 
inhabitants. Diarbekir, on the Tigris, has extensive 
manufactures and 100,000 inhabitants. Bassora^ near 
the mouth of the Euphrates, is a place of great com- 
mercial consequence, being frequented by merchants 
and vessels from various parts of Europe and Asia. 
The city is in a great measure independent of the Turks. 
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Ancient cities. This coaotiy was once the seat of manj 
celebrated and flourishing cities, which are now in ruins. 
On the Euphrates, near the modem Hillah, stood A%- 
lon^ the great city, with its walls 60 miles in circum- 
ference, and 350 feet high, and its 100 gates of solid 
brass ; but it has passed away, and the pkce where it 
stood is scarcely known. Nineveh was on the Tigris, 
and its ruins may still be seen opposite Mosul. Troy 
was io the northwest part of Asia Minor, near the Dar- 
danelles which connect the Archipelago with the sea of 
Marmora. Balhee and Palmyra were in Syria, and their 
ruins are more magpiificent than those of Greece or Italy. 

Bagdad once the seat of the caliphs, and the scene of 
many eastern fables, is on the Tigris. It has some com- 
merce, but retains little of its ancient splendor^ Jerusa* 
lem^ the Holy city, is still trodden down by the Gentiles^ 
It is S. W. of Damascus, and is the resort of numeroin 
pilgrims. Tyre^ whose merchants were once princes, is 
now a desolate rock where the fisherman dries his net 
It is on the coast of Syria, west of Damascus. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is estimated 
at 10,000,000. They are composed of yarious nations 
and religious denominations. The Armenians are prin- 
cipally merchants. They are intelligent, industrious, 
and economical, and remarkable for their enterprise. 
They emigrate in great numbers from their native coun- 
try, and are found scattered in all the principal cities of 
Asia, engaged in the most exteQ9i?e commercial under- 
takings. They may be styled the yankees of Asia. The 
Armenians profess Christianity. The Curds are a wao« 
dering race, who inhabit the eastern parts of Turkey, 
and the neighbouring districts in Persia. They live 
chiefly on plunder, and are not subject either to the 
Turks or Persians ; they own great numbers of cattle 
which they drive with them from place to place. 

Climate^ Soil^ &c. The climate of Asia Minor and 
Syria is delightful, and the soil naturally fertile, produc- 
ing rich fruits, corn, wine and oil ; but the people are in 
a wretch«5d condition, oppressed by the Turks, and jvith- 
out motives for exertion, so that agriculture is in a low 
state. 
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Islands. The principal islands are Cyprus and Rhoda^ 
formerly the richest and most floarishing islands in the 
world ; now, the inhabitants are oppressed, and the popu- 
lation is reduced, agriculture neglected, and erery thing 
wears the appearance of poverty and desolation. 

Curiosity, The Dead sea or sea of Sodom is io the 
southern part of Palestine. It is supposed to occupy 
the place where Sodom and Gomorrah stood before they 
were destroyed. The waters are salt and bitter, the 
shores abound with brimstone, and the air is so loaded 
with sulphurous and bituminous vapours, that no plant 
can grow there, and the country around the lake wean 
a deadly and desolate aspect. 
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Situation, This immense country extends Item the 
Pacific ocean on the east, t%...£urope on the west ; and 
from the Frozen ocean on the north, to the Chinese 
empire,. Tartary, Persia and Turkey, on the south. It 
is about twice as large as all Europe, and the whole of 
it, except a few provinces around the Caspian sea in the 
southwest, is called Siberia. 

Divisions. The country in the southwest, bordering 
on European Russia, is divided into 8 or JO governments. 
The rest of the country, or Siberia, is divided into two 
governments, Tobolsk and Irkutsk, each of them nearly 
as large as Eur^e. 

Mountains. The Mtay chain is the great natural 
boundary between the Russian and Chinese empires. It 
has various names, as Altay, Sayansk, and Yablonnoy, 
and towards its eastern extremity sends forth a branch 
to the north, called Stanovoy, which runs almost to the 
Arctic ocean. The Ural mountains form part of the 
boundary between European and Asiatic Russia. The 
Caucasian mountains, between the Black sea and the 
Caspian, were formerly the boundary on the side of 
Turkey and Persia. 

Rivers. The great rivers are the Oby, the Enicei^ 
and the Lena^ ail of which rise in the Altay mountidDSi 
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and flow north into the Arctic ocean. The Selengh^ one 
of the head branches of the Enicei, rises on the Chi- 
nese side of the mountains, and crossing the frontier, 
empties itself into the great lake Baikal. The Irtish^ 
the great western branch of the Oby, rises also on the 
Chinese side of the mountains. The VUima is the prin- 
cipal branch of the Lena. The Ural rises in the Ural 
mountains and flows into the Caspian sea. 

Face of the country. This. country is made up of vast 
plains, covered with almost perpetual snow^ s^nd pervad- 
ed by enormous rivers, which, under masses of ice, pur- 
sue their dreary way to the Arctic ocean. These plains 
are called stepps, and are principally sandy and. barren. 
In the northern half of Siberia, where the winters are 
long and severe, there are no trees, but in the south, 
along the Altay mountains, there are immense forests. 

Population, The population is variously stated from 
3,000,000 to 10,000,000. The reason is, that geogra- 
phers are not agreed upon the boundary between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia ; some including many provipces 
in European Russia which others consider as belonging 
to Asia. Siberia, or the country east of the Ural, con- 
tains less than 2,000,000. 

Tartars. Under the general name of Tartars are 
comprehended all the wandering savages of Siberia, the 
Chinese empire and Independent Tartary, but they con- 
sist of many different tribes and several distinct races. 
The Tartars live a wandering life, and subsist princi- 
pally on their herds of horses, oxen, sheep and goats. 
In summer they live in tents, and remove from place to 
place for pasturage. In the northern parts of Siberia, 
they form huts partly under ground for their winter 
residence, and spend the cold season in smoke and filth. 

Government. This immense country is under the do- 
minion of Russia, but the tribes are at such a distance 
from the capital, that the Emperor has little control 
over them, and they are almost independent The 
chief mark of subjeqtioa is the annual tribute. 

Soil and Productions. In the southwestern provinces, 
between the Ural on the east, and the Volga and Don 
OB the west) the land «lopei to the south, the climate in 
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mild, and the soil is good, prodacing yines, fig«, almoDdf, 
peaches, kc. ; but most of Siberia lies sloping to the 
north, and eiposed to uninterrupted blasts of the north 
wind^ feels a rigorous cold. Here the oak dwindles to a 
dwarfish size, and none but the most hardj plants can 
flourish. 

Animals. The reindeer is found in most parts of Si- 
beria, and performs the office of the horse, the cow and 
the sheep. Beavers live in the great rivers, and seals 
inhabit the shores of the Frozen ocean. Wolves, foxes, 
bears, and sables are hunted for their skins. Many in- 
genious methods are used to destroy the bear. Some- 
times they lay a rope in his path, with a heavy block at 
one end and a noose at the other, contrived in such a 
way that the bear becomes entangled, and then is either 
' exhausted in dragging so great a weight, or attacking 
the block with fury, •he throws it down some precipice^ 
where it seldom fails to drag him after it to destruction. 

Chief Towns. Astrachan nqjur the mouth of the Vol- 
ga is the largest city. By means of the Volga and the 
Caspian sea, it has an extensive trade with St. Peters- 
burg and Persia. The principal articles of commerce 
are salt, which is made in prodigious quantities in its 
neighbourhood, and fish which abound in the Caspian. 
It has 70,000 inhabitants. Orenburg on the Ural has 
considerable trade. Tobobk^^t the conflux of the Irtish 
and Tobol, has 20,000 inhabitants, and is the largest 
town in Siberia, and the centre of the Russian fur trade. 
The inhabitants are principally Russian exiles, or the 
descendants of exiles, banished hither for their crimes. 

Kolhyvan is on the Oby near some rich silver mines. 
Irkutsk is on the river which issues from Lake Baikal, 
and is the principal seat of the commerce between 
Russia and China. Yakutsk is on the Lena, and Okhotsk 
is on the sea of Okhotsk. 

Religion, The Greek religion and Mahometanism 
prevail in the southwest. The wandering tribes of Si-, 
beria are principally Pagans. Missionaries have recent- 
ly been sent to this country from Great Britain, and are 
stationed at Astrachan, Orenburg, Irkutsk imd other 
places. 
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Penintula* KanUsehqtka^ in the easten part of tbii 
conntrj, is a peninsuJa. The inhabitants are small with 
little hollow eyes, flat noses and tawny complexion. 
Their principal employment is catching fish and seals, 
and instead of reindeer, they use dogs to draw their 
sleds over the snow and ice. 

ARABIA. 

Situation. Arabia is in the southwest of Asia; bound- 
ed N by Turkey ; E. by the Persian Gulf and this Indian 
ocean ; S. by the Indian ocean ; and W. by the Red sea, 
which si^parates it from Africa. 

Face of the Country. The whole interior of Arabia is 
an immense desert of burning sands, interspersed with 
some few fertile spots, which appear like islands in a 
deflolate ocean. A hot and pestiferous wind called the 
Simoom^ frequently blows oyer the desert, and instantly 
suffocates the unwary traveller ; and whole caravans 
are sometimes buried byteoving clouds of sand raised 
by the wind. The edges of the country on the seacoas^ 
contain some flourishing provinces and settlements ; but 
in ail parts they suffer for want of water, there being 
no river of any consequence in all Arabia, and no rain 
for months, and sometimes a year together. 

Divisions, Arabia is commonly divided into three 
parts ; .Arabia Felixj or Happy Arabia, bordering on the 
Persian gulf, the Indian ocean and the southern part of 
the Red sea ; .Arabia Petroea^ or Stony Arabia, lying on 
the Red sea north of Arabia Felix ; and Arabia Deserta% 
or the Desert, including all the. interior and northern 
parts of the country. 

Chief Towns. AH the towns in Arabia are near the 
coast. Mecca is about a day's journey from the Red sea. 
It was the birth-place of Mahomet. The Mahometans re- 
gard it as a holy city, and pilgrims resort to it from dis- 
tant parts of Asia and Africa. It has 20,000 inhabitants. 
Medina.^ 180 miles N. of Mecca, contains the tomb of 
Mahomet, around which 300 silver lamps a^e continual- 
ly burning, and his coffin is covered with cloth of gold 
under a silver canopy. The other towns are Jidda^ a 
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seaport near Mecca ; Mocha^ near the straits of Babel- 
mandc^l, famous for its coffee ; Sana, north of Mocha, and 
Muscat^ on the eastern coast. None of these cities are 
populous. 

Language. The Arabic is one of the most extensively 
diffused languages in the world. It is spoken not only 
in Arabia, but in Syria, Persia, Tartary, part of India, 
and of China, half of Africa, all the seacoast of the 
Mediterranean, and Turkey. 

J\/IcJiometanisin, Arabia was the birth-place of Ma- 
homet, and is still the centre of his religion. The Ma- 
hometans are called also Mussulmans. Every true Mus- 
sulm^ believes that there is one God and that Mahomet 
is his prophet. He says his prayers five times every 
day, at day break, at noon, middle of the afternoon, at 
sunset, and at twilight ; he abstains from pork and spirit- 
uous liquors ; at one season of the year he neither eats, 
dnnks, nor smokes between sonrise and supset, for 30 
days in succession ; and once in his life* he performs a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Manners. The Arabs of the desert are called Bedouins. 
They are a roving, lawless race of robbers, who traverse 
the country in troops on horseback, and plunder travel- 
lers and caravans ; yet they have some noble qualities. 
They are hospitable and generous, and if a Bedouin Arab 
consents to eat bread and salt with a guest, he would not 
for the world betray him. 

Government Arabia is governed by numerous petty 
chiefs called imams, emirs, or sheiks, most of whom are 
elected by the people, and tnust consult them in all im- 
portant transactions. The Arabs are a people of great 
•spirit and valour, and resolute in defence of their liberty. 
They alone of all Asiatic nations have never been sub- 
due^ but keep alive at this day the sacred flame of 
freedom, which was kindled by Ishmael their great pro- 
genitor. 

Animals, Camels abound in this country. This animal 
is wonderfully fitted by Providence for traversing the Hot 
and parched desert. The camel can travel 6 or 8 days 
without water, and usually carries 800 j^ounds upon his 
back, which is not taken off during his journey. When 
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weary he kneeh down to rest, and deepa with his load 
tipon his back. His feet are made of a hard fleshy sob- 
•tance, well fitted to resist the beat of the sands.— -The 
Arabian horses are the best in the world. They are 
•wift, yet docile, and will live whole days without food, 
Vid bear incredible fatigae. The English g^ve great 
prices for Arabian horses. 

CcHWDoni. The inland trade of Arabia, Persia, Turkey, 
Tartary, and Africa is carried on principally by caraTani, 
consisting of large companies of merchants, travellers ' 
and pilgrims, who march with their camels oyer the 
•andy deserts. They carry their pro?isions and drink 
with them. Their water is carried in skins hy the 
camels. They go armed, and travel^n company to de- 
fend themselves from the wandering Arabs. This mode 
ef travelling and trading has sabsisled from the earliest 
antiquity, for ij was to a caravan that Joseph was sold 
by bis brethren. 

JhfUiquities. Near the. north end of the Red sea is 
Mount Sinai^ where God delivered to Moses the ten 
commandments, and near it is Mount Horeb^ where the 
angel appeared in the burning bush. These mountains 
are now inhabited by monks, who pretend to show the 
very spot where the miracles 'happened. 
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The name of Persia has been commonly applied to 
the whole country between the Tigris on the west, and 
the Indus on the east, but the eastern part of this terri- 
tory has been for. some time included in the new king^ 
dom of Cabul, and the independent state of Beloochistao. 
Persia, therefore, is now bounded N. by Russia, the Cas- 
pian sea and Independent Tartary ; £. by Cabul aod 
Beloochistao ; S. by the Persian gulf, and W. by Tiu^ 
key in Asia. 

Divisions. Persia is divided into the following pr^ 
rjoces ,* 
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K Azerbijaiu 6. Khuisistan* 

. 2. Rrivan or Penun Armenia. 7, Fan. 

^. Ghilau. i, lUrittan. 

4 MazADderan. 9. Kerman. 

5. Irak. 10. Khoraaan. 

Face of the country. The northern and wet tern fron* 
tiers are skirted by lofty chains of moantains, but the in^ 
terior consists of an immense dry salt plain. Persia suf- 
fers for want of water. There is no considerable river 
in the whole country. 

The most note.d single mountain is mount Ararat^ near 
EriTan, in the northwest, supposed to be the mountain 
on wliich Noah^s ark rested after the flood. 

Population, The population is estimated by Hassal at 
18,000,000. It consists partly of Persians settled in towna 
and villages, and partly of Iliats, a race of warlike and 
wandering shepherds, whose habits resemble those of 
the Tartars. 

Government, The government is an absolute despOr 
tism. The wandering trihes, however, are ruled by their 
own khans, who are independent in the management of 
their internal concerns, and merely pay military service 
when required. 

Religion, The Persians are Mahometans of the sect 
of Schiites or of the followers of Ali, and the Turks on 
that account look upon them with more abhorrence thaii 
they do upon Christians. 

Chief Towns, Ispahan, the largest city, is about half 
way between the Caspian sea and the Persian gulf. It 
contains 400,000 inhabitants, and is surrounded by a mud 
wall. Shiraz^ 160 miles S. of Ispahan, is delightfully 
situated in a fertile valley, and contains 40,000 inhabi- 
tants. Teheran^ the present capital, is 300 miles N. of 
Ispahan, and contains 60,000 inhabitants. 

CABUL AND BELOOCHISTAN. 

Cahul or Cabulistan is a modem kingdom, comprising 
the eastern provinces of ancient Pet%\^^ >X!i^ n«^%Jvki:^ 
provinces of Hindoostan, and ttie ^lONVftRifc ^"^ "^^li^ ^^ 
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Tartey. The pymlation is eitioitted at I4fi00fi00, of 
/which oambw aooot one third are Hindoos, one third 
Afghans, and the remainder Tartstrs, Belooches, and 
Paraees. The Afrhans are the rnlbflr people, and^ 
khan of their pmcipal trihe is the ung of the whols 
country. 

Chief Towns. ^ Cabul^ the capital, and the chief city of 
the iJfhans, Is' in the northeast, nOi^r a branch of the 
Indus. It eMttIm about tOO,000 inhabitanta. Candahar 
is S. W. of Cabul, on the great road ttom toaban ts 
Delhi in Hindoostan, and Is a place of con^M«liUe com-* 
merce. Htm and MuMd lie between C«3niI and the 
Caspian sea. JBott, norlji of Herat, is a large and popu- 
lous dtT, the centre of trade between Independent iW 
tary and Hindoostan* 

^Ei^bocBiSTjur. Beloocblstan is bounded N. by Cs- 
bul; £. by Hindoostan; S. by the Indian ocean; and 
W. |>j Persia. Veiy little. Is known of the countiy, 
as it has scarcely ever l^en tnnrersed by Europeans. 
So far as it has been eiploM It is moontainous and bar- 
ren. The Inhabitants consbt principally of two tribes, 
the Belooches, a race of robbers, resembling the Arabs ; 
and the Brahoo'es, a peaceable and industrious people 
inhabitioff the mountainous districts and subsisting chiefly 
on their flocks. Some of the Belooches are suMect to 
the king of Cabul. KtUu^ the capital, is a well built 
town, containing about 4;000 houses. 

INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Situation. Independent Tartanr is in the interior of 
Asia ; bounded N.by Russia ; E. by the Chinese empire ; 
S. bjr East Persia ; and W. by the Caspian sea. 

Dmnofit. This country comprehends Great Bocharia 
in the southeast, Karasm in the southwest, and Turkestan 
In the north. 

' InhdbUanU. The number of inhabitants has been esti- 
mated at 2,000,000. They consist principallr of two 
tribes of Tartars, the Kirgees in the north, and tfie Us- 
becks in the south. The Kirgees Tartars are divided, 
into three hordes, two of which are withhi the Russian 
doaMouMj but the Oreat Horde is in Independent Tsfr^ 
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lary. The Usbecks are in the south. They are the 
most civilized of all the Tartan. They live in towna 
aod villages ia winter, though they reside in tents io 
summer. ^ 

Mountains. The chain of Belur Tag forms part of the 
eastern boundary of Independent Tartary^ separating it 
from the Chinese empire. This chain is connected irlth 
the Altaian chain on the north, and the Hiamaieh chain 
on the south. 

Rivers. The Amu or Oxus, rises among the mountains 
in the S. £. and flows in a N. W. course 900 miles to the 
sea of Aral. The Sir or Sihon rises in the mountains of 
Belur Tag, and flowing N. W. 550 miles, empties icself 
into the east side of the sea of Aral. 

Chief Towns. Samarcandj an ancient and celebrated 
city, is on the Sogd, a branch of the Oxus. It is famous 
among the' Mahometan cities as a seat of learning, and 
is resorted to from all the neighbouring countries. It 
carries on an extensive commerce with Persia, Hindoos- 
tan and the Chinese dominions. Bokhara^ also on the 
Sogii, 100 miles VV. of Samarcand, has a celebrated school 
ii)r the study of Mahometan theology and law. It is said 
to contain 100,000 inhabitants. Khievaj on the west of 
the Oxus, and N. W. of Samarcand, carries on consider- 
able trade with Orenburg in Russia. 

Religion, The religion is MahometaDism. 

Climate^ &c. This country enjoys a fine climate, and 
in man^ parts has a good soil. In ancient times many 
districts were highly cultivated, and in any other hands 
but those of Tartars^ the country would now be abun- 
dantly productive. 

HINDOOSTAN. 

Situation. Hindoostan is bounded N. by Tibet, from 
which it is separated by the Himmaleh mountains ; /£. 
by the Birman Empire ; S. E. by the bay of Bengali 
S. W. by the Indian ocean;, and N. W. by' Persia. On 
the S. it comes to a point. Except a short space on the 
east, it has natural boundaries on all {(ides, yiz. the bay 
of Bengal, the Indian oceao, the river Indus, and the 
UiiQiaaleh mountains. 

20* , 
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Dvoitioni, Hindoofliaa may be divided into 4 part^i 
riz. 1* Oangetic Hindoottan^ or the provinces drained by 
the river Uooges. Tliid division \a in the northeast, and 
includes the provinces of Bengal, Biibar, Allahabad, 
"Cade, Agra, Delhi, Agimere, Malwa, Boolan, and Ne- 
paal. 2. SiMttie Hindoosian^ or the provinces drained 
by the river Sinde or lndu!>. This dividon is in the 
northwest, and incladea the provinces of Cashmere, 
Lahore, Moultan, and Sinde. 3* SotUhem Hindoostan^ or 
the provinces south of the river Kistna. This division 
includes Mysore^ the Camatic, &C. 4. Central HiniooHan, 
This division lies betvreen the other three, and includes 
the remaining provinces, Gozerat, Candeish, Berar, 
Orissa, Golcondit, Visiapoor, Dowiatabad, Concan, &c. 

MountainM. The Himmaleh mountains^ which form 
the northern boundary, are the highest in fhe world. 
There are 21 peaks, each of which exceeds 20,000 feet 
in height, and the highest, called Dawalagerif is 27,677 
ieet above the level of the sea. There is another range 
of mountains, a little south of the. Himmaleh chain and 
parallel with it. The provinces of Nepaul and Bootan 
are included between the two. The Gauis are a range 
of mountains which extend along the western coast, with 
few interruptions, from Cape Coniorin to the city of 
Surat. . 

Rivers, The Ganges rises in the Himmaleh mountains, 
and flowing S. £. 2000 miles, empties itself into the bay 
of Bengal by many mouths. It has numerous large 
tributaries. The Burrainpooter^ the largest tributary of 
the Ganges, rises on the north side of the Himmaleh 
mountains under the name of Sanpoo riyer, and running 
first east and then southwest, joins the Ganges 40 milej 
from its mouth. The Indus or Sinde rises in the Him- 
maleh mountains, and running S. W. empties itselt'into 
the Indian ocean by many mouths. The Indus has nu- 
merous branches in the upper part of its course. 

The Godavery and Kistna rise in the Gauts nei^r the 
western coast, and flow east into the bay of Bengal 
The JSTerbudda rises in the eastern part of Hindoostan^ 
and flows west into the gulf of Cambay north of Surat 

Cities. The cities of Hindoostan are in general built 
#/i one plan, witb very n^iovf ^ coaSma^ ^sui ^^rooked 
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:! Ire. els, a great number of reservoirs for water, and nu- 
merous gardens interspersed. The houses are variously 
buill, some of brick, others of mud, and still more of 
bambooti and mats. 

We win first mention the towns in Gangttic Ilindooi' 
tan, Calcutta^ one of the largest cities in the world, if 
on the Hoogly, an outlet of the Gauges, about 100 miles 
from the sea. It is a place of immense commerce in 
•sugar, silks, muslins, calicoes, &c. The houses of the 
Datives are generally mud cottages, but tho»c of the 
English are ^splendid brick palaces. The population of 
Calcutta is estimated at 650,000. Paina is on the Gan- 
ges, 250 miles N. W. of Calcutta, and has 500,000 in- 
habitants. Benares is on the Gange^^ 120 miles west of 
Patna, and has 500,000 inhabitants. Allahabad U on the 
Ganges, west of Benares, at the confluence of the Jumna 
with the Ganges. Agra in on the Jumnn N. W. of Alla- 
habad. It id a very large city containing 000,000 inhabi- 
tants. DelhL on the Jumna, N. W. of Agra, was former- 
ly the capital ot' llindoostan and the seat of the Mogul 
empire, but is now greatly reduced frogi its former gran- 
deur. 

The following towns are in Sindetio Uindoosian, La- 
kore is N. W. of Delhi, on a branch of the Indus, and 
contains 150,000 inhabitants; Cmhmereis north of La- 
hore, in a delightful vallej, called by the Moguls the 
paradise of the indies, and contains 150,000 ]nh:ibktantS| 
Moultan is on a branch of the Indus S. W. of Lahore. 

The following towns arc in Central Hindoostan, Cam- 
bay is near the gulf of Carabay, and Amedabad is 50 miles 
nprth. Surat is south of Cambay. It is a place of great 
trade, and has 500,000 inhabitants. Bombay^ on a small 
island, south of Surat, has an extensive commerce with 
Europe, America, China, and Persia. The island con- 
tains 400,000 inhabitants. Juggernaut^ the seat of the 
famous Hindoo idol, is on the eastern coast, 42 milet 
S. of Cattack. More than 1,000,000 Hindoos from all 
pHrts of India, annually visit the temple at this place*. 
Multitudes peric^h on their journey, and the country for 
50 miles round is strewed with human bone?< and skulls* 
The following towns are in Southern HindoQ^iax^,. Mor 
drasy in the Caroatie, •r Aeuntr^ \yvn|l ^\^% ^^ C^^ISP' 
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mandel coast, is the principal commercial city in South- 
ern Hiudoostan. It has a poor harbour and a diftagreeabie 
situation, yet contains 300,000 inhabitants. Arcot lies S. 
W. of Madras. Seringapaiam is 290 miles west of Ma- 
dras. This city was taken by tlie British in 1799, after 
a short siege, by assault. Gqa^ on the western coast, is a 
Portuguese settlement, and was once the seat of ^ noted 
inquisition. Its harbour is one of the best in Hlndoostaa. 

Population. The whole popi^ation of Hindoostan is 
100,000,000. The Hindoos constitute the great mass of 
the population. Parsees, Mahometans, and Europeans 
are numerous. 

History. This country has been repeatedly conquered. 
Alexander the Great conquered the northwestern part 
more than 2000 years ago. It was next conquered by 
the Mahometans, and afterwards by the Mogul Tartars. 
Within the last 50 y^ars it has been conquered by the 
British, who now have under their dominion or influeDce 
nearly the whole country, except the northwestern pro- 
vinces, which are in the possession of the Afghans, the 
Sikhs, and several independent Rajahs. 

Government. The government of the British posses- 
sions is divided into the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

Hindoos. The Hindoos nrc a tame, timid, half-civiiized 
and superstitious race of men. AH their customs and 
fashions are regukted by their religion, and remain unal- 
tered from age to age. They have the same manners 
and customs now, which they had 2000 years ago. 
They are divided into four castes or classes. I. The 
Brahmins or priests. 2. Soldiers ; 3. Those devoted to 
agriculture and commerce; 4. Soodejrs or labourers. 
These castes are all kept distinct, and are <iot permitted 
to intermarry, or even to eat and drink with each 
other. " 

Religion. The Hindoos are idolaters. Their temples 
are filled with idols of wood and stone, of moostrooi 
shapes, and every family has its household god or image 
of brass, which Is placed at the door of the house, and 
honoured by offerings of rice, flowers and fruit The 
sacred books of the Hindoos are called Tedos^ and the 
sbaster is a commealai j gu \bL<^ ^^dasi, 
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Religious Cuttonu. The Hindoo believes that if he 
voluntarilj drowDi himself in the Gang'es, or buries him- 
self alire, he shall be happj forever, and thonsands have 
destroyed themselves with this expectation. Formerly 
they sawed themselves to death. The saw was so con- 
structed, that the person wishinf to sacrifice hioMelf^ 
would set it in motion with his feet, and instantlj tear^ 
himself to pieces. It is a very common custom for women ' 
to bum themselves to death, on the funeral pile of their 
husbands. Self-torture is also practised in various ways.. 
Sometimes the man stretches himself on a bed of spikes, 
or of burning coals, and sometimes he hangs in the air, 
suspended on an iron hook, plunged through the flesh of 
his back. Infants are frequently thrown into the Gangef, 
and are there devoured by crocodiles. All these thingt 
are done to obtain blessings from the gods. • 

Christian Missionaries, Since the British have had 
possession of this country, numerous missionaries have 
been sent out by Societies in England, to instruct the 
Hindoos in Christianity. The principal missionary sta** 
tion is at Serampore, near Calcutta. The Baptist mis* 
sionaries at this station have translated parts of the Bible 
into 27 different languages. 

Face of the country. Hindoostan consists chiefly of ez- 
tcBsive plains, fertilized by numerous rivers and streams* 
The only considerable mountains are the Himmaleh 
mountains, on the northern frontier, and the Gaut«, along 
the Western Coast. In the northwest there is a sandy 
desert 500 miles long and 100 broad^ There are exten- 
sive forests in various places, particularly between the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

Soil and Climate. A more fertile soil, and a climate 
better adapted to bring the fruits of jthe earth to perfec- 
tion, cannot be found in the world. There are double 
harvests of grain, and two crops of fruit from many of 
the trees. 

Productions. Rice is the grain chiefly cultivated, and 
the principal food of the people. Indian com, the sugar 
cane, and cotton are also raised in great quantities. The 
fruits and plants are too numerous to be specified ; but 
almost all that can delight the eye, or grafify the taste 
of man, are produced in the richest abundaac^. \^^.\^ 
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gprow the lofty palm, with ft simple tnmk^ without 
brnqches, hot terminated by a simple taft of lemyes ; the 
eocoa-oQt tree, with its natritioiis fruit, whose fibrom 
covering is formed into the most elastic cables ; and a 
species of palm, bearing^ leaves so large, that a single 
one will corer ten or a dozen men, and two or three of 
them are sufficient to roof a cottage*— Among the min- 
eral productions are gold and diamonds. 

Manufacturei. Cotton goods are the principal manu- 
factures of Hindoostan. The ronSlins and calicoes, an4 
some silk goods are exported to Europe and America, 
The shawls of Cashmere are highly esteemed. 

Comtneree. The exports consist of cotton goods, rice, 
sugar, diamonds, silk and saltpetre ; and the principal 
articles received in return are silver and gold. 

Aninmli, The most terrible animals are the roysl 
t^trs of Bengal. Some of them are 6 feet Ugh, and IS 
strong that they will carry off bullocks. They aboond 
in the vast forests at the mouths of the Ganges. Partie* 
of pleasure on the islands in this river, have oAen bees 
•Mockingly interrupted by the fatal spring of the tiger, 
which ifl^said to extend to a hundred feet. If disappomted 
in the first leap Be couches his tail and retreats. — ^The 
rhinoceros with one horn, also inhflbits the swamps in the 
Delta of the Ganges. Bengal produces fine elephants^ 
which are used for carrjiog the camp equipage of the 
army,' and by the opulent Hindoos for riding. — The other 
animals are apes, monkies, leopards, panthers, bean, 
wolves, &c. 

Ceylon. This island belongs to Great Britain. The 
first European settlements on the island were made by 
the Portuguese, more than three centuries ago. The 
Portuguese were expelled by the natives, assisted by the 
Dutch, and in 1795 the Dutch were expelled by the 
English. — The island is principally valuable for its cio- 
naroon, and spices, and the pearls which are taken npos 
its coast. The principal toTsms are Columbo, the capital, 
on the western coast; Candi, in the centre of the island; 
and Trincomale, on the eastern coast, whose harbour is 
of great consequence to the British, becaose there is 
none on the eastern coast of HindoostaiL 
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The ^pibftbfi is estimated at 1,600,000. The re/»- 
gion is idolatry ; bat there are several stations occupied 
by Christian miiwionaries, sent out by the English and 
Americans. — The climate is not so hot as that of southern 
Hindoostan, being tempered by the sea breezes. 

FARTHER INDIA, OR INDU BEYOND THE 

GANGES. 

Situation. India beyond the Ganges includes all the 
countries between Hlndoostan and China. i( is bounded 
N. by Tibet and China ; E. by the China sea ; and W. by 
Hiodoostan, and the bay of Bengal. On the S. it comes 
to a point. 

Divisions. India beyond the Ganges comprehends 
distinct countries, Tiz. 1. The Binnan Empire^ which 
includes the 4 ancient kingdoms of Ava, Pegu, Aracan 
and Cassay. 2. Assatn. 3. Malaya. 4 Siam. 6. Cam- 
hodia. 6. Cochin China. 7. Tontftnn. 8. Laos. 

Situation of the Divisions. The Birman Empire^ much 
the largest division, is in the west, bordering upon Hin- 
doostan and the Bay of Bengal. Malaya is a long, narrow 
peninsula, flouth of the Bt/man Empire. Siam, Cambodia^ 
Cochin China^ and Tonquin are on the coast of the China 
sea, between Malaya and China. Laos is in the interior, 
between Tonquin and the Birman Empire, and Assam is 
in the north, between the Birman Empire and Tibet. 

Population. The population is uncertain, but may be 
estimated at 42,000,000; of which the Birman Empire 
contains 17,000,000; Laos, 3,000,000 ; Siam and Malaya, 
2,000,000; Assam, 2,000,000 and the remaining coun- 
tries, J 8,000,000. 

Political condition. The political condition of this 
country is very fluctuating. The Birman Empire is of 
modern growth, being made up of the four ancient king- 
doms of Ava, Pegu, Aracan, and Cassay. The Birmans 
are frequently at war with the Siamese, and have some- 
times almost conquered them. There is an inveterate 
enmity between the two nations. The four provinces 
east of Siam and the Birman Empire are said to be now 
united in one kingdom^ oalled the kingdom of Aiiainf» 
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Rivers. The principal riven are the Japanete, the 
M^inam and the Irawaddy. The Japanue is one of the 
largest rivers lo Asia. It rises in the moantaiDS of Tibet, 
and passing through the S. W. part of China, and through 
the countries of Laos and Cambodia, emptiea itself into 
the China sea. It is 2000 milfes long ; and in differeDt 
parts of its course has different names, as Cambodia, Me- 
con, Kiou-long, &c. The Meimun rises also in the moun- 
tains of Tibet, and running through the Birman Empire 
and Siam, empties itself into the golf of Stam. The Ira- 
waddy rise^ in the same mountains, and passing through 
the Birman empire, discharges itself into the bay of Ben- 
gal, by many moutns. 

Chief Towns. The following are the principal towns 
in the Birman Empire. Ummerapoora^ the capital, is on 
the Irawaddy, 400 miles from its mouth. It was founded 
in 1783, and in 1800 the population was estimated at 
176,000. Ava^ the former capital, is 4 ndles from Um- 
merapoora, and is now almost deserted. P^ih on a 
branch of the Irawaddy, was formerly one of the most 
splendid cities in Asia, but was destroyed by the Birmans, 
when they conquered this country in 1757. Rangoon if 
the principal seaport It is on Rangoon river, one of 
the outlets of the Irawaddy. It is a modiem city, and 
promises to become a place of importance. Jlraean ii 
near the coast, 240 miles S. E. of Calcutta. 

Siam^ the capital of Siam, is on an island in the Meinam, 
several leagues from its mouth. Malacca^ the principal 
town on the peninsula of Malaya, is situated on the straits 
of the same name, and contains 12,000 inhabitants. Ccan- 
bodia^ the capital of the country of the same name, is on 
the Japanese. 

CharcLcter, The Birmans are a lively, passionate and 
intelligent race of men, very di£ferent from their neigh- 
bours the Hindoos. The Malays are ferocious and rest- 
less, fond of navigation, war, plunder and desperate en- 
terprises. , They are pirates, and often attack European 
ships. These savages will sometimes seize a vessel bj 
surprise, and murder all the crew. The Mayla history 
is full of enterprises, .which prove the ferocity and 
treachery of these barbarians. The inhabitants of the 
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r«mainiD|f protinces, in many respects, resemble the 
Chinese. 

PumshmenU. The mode of paoishing crimes among 
the Birmans is of the most horrid kind. Among the 
modes of inflicting capital paniafament are, beheading, 
crucifying, starving to death, ripping open the bodj, 
sawing it in two, pouring red hot lead down the throat, 
plunging into hot oil, and roasting to death by a slow 
lire. The milder panishments are putting out the ej^es, 
cutting off the tongue, the hands, feet, earp, nose, &c. 

Religion, The religpion is idolatry. The Birmans 
and Siamese adhere to the Hindoo faith and worship. 
They have numerous temples and idols. The English 
and American Baptists have sent missionaries to this 
country, who are stationed at Rangfoon, and have made ' 
eoDsiderable progress in translating the Bible into the 
Birman language. 

Productions, Rice is very extensively cultivated, and 
is the principal food of the inhabitants. Cotton, sugar- 
cane, ganger, cinnamon* oranges, lemons, figs, and no* 
merous other exquisite fruits are produced in abundance 
in this favoured region. The forests yield trees of the 
most useful and beautiful kind in rich abundance. Here 
are ak^o found rubies, and many other precious stones. 

Islands, The Andaman and liieobar islands are in the 
bay of Bengal, west of the penlnsoJa of Malaya. Here 
are found birds' nests, made of a viscous substance, re- 
lembling isinglass, which, when dissolved in broth, be- 
comes a jelly of delicious flavour. The Chinese eat 
these nests, and esteem them a great delicacy* 

CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Situation. Tb6 Chinese Empire is that immense tri- 
angular Country^ lying between the Altay mountains on 
the north, and thld Himmaleh mountains on the south ; 
flind between Independent Tartary, on the west, and the 
China sea^ and sea of Japan, on the east It is bounded 
by Russia on the N. ; Independent Tartary on the l^v 
^d Hindoostan And Falb^ India mi the B% 

ii 
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DivisUnt. The Chinese Empire consists of Chiitt 
Proper, Chinese Tartary, and Tributary states. 

CHINA PROPER. 

SUuaiion, China is bounded N. bj Chinese Tartvj ; 
E. by the sea ; S. by the sea and Farther India ; ajkd W. 
by Tibet 

Diviiioni. China is divided into 16 provinces; yrlz. 
Peche-le, Kiang-nao, Kiaog-si, Tche-kiang, Fo-bieD|' 
Hoii-pe, Hoa-nan, Shan-tong, Shan-see, S]g-naO| KaiMoa, 
Se-chaen, Qaan-tong, Qnan-see, Yun-nan, Koei-tchcoo. 

Seas. ' The seas borderiDg on the eastern coast of 
China are, the Yellow sea in the north, the eastern sea 
in the middle, and the China sea and galf of Tbnqnio m 
the south. 

Rivers. The two principal rivers are the HoamgJb^ 
and the Kian^Ku or Yang-tse-Kkng, both of which nse in 
the mountains of Tibet, and discbarge themselves into the 
eastern sea. The Hoang-Ho runs through the northern 
provinces, and the Kian-Ku through the centre of the 
country. 

Population. China is the most populous country in 
the world. The population has been variously estimat- 
ed from 150,000,000 to 333,000,000. The first estimate 
is probably nearest the truth. China is so crowded with 
people, that multitudes live constantly in boats npoo the 
rivers. When the harvests are small many perish with 
famine ; and cats, cats, dogs, frogs and snakes are con- 
stantly sold in the market for food. 

Chief Towns, Pekin, the capital, and residence of the 
emperor, is in the northeast, within 50 miles of the great 
wall. The population has been estimated at 3,000,000. 
It is surrounded by a wall 30 feet high. The streets are 
wide, straigbt, and constantly thronged with foot passeiH 
gers and carriages. The houses are of one story. The 
imperial palace consists of many elegant edificea, ssitf 
magnificent gardens, surrounded by a wall two miles ia 
extent 

AanJbio,the former residence of the emperor^ is near 
the iianbB of the KiaaAL^i. TYie ^^^y^^M^tiU «itiAUited 
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at betireeD 1 and 2,000,000, bot it baa lost mach of ita 
ancient splendour. Amoiig the pablk baildings is a tower 
200 feet high, corered with porcelain. The cotton cloth 
called nankeen comes from this city. 

Canton is a large commercial city in the south of 
China, and is the only oort to which European and 
American yestels are admittad. The population ia 
estimated at 1,600,000| of which nomber 900,000 !!▼• 
constantly in boati opon the water. The boata are 
regularly ranged in the form of streets. V^t quanti- 
ties of tea are shipped from this port for Europe and 
America. 

Canals. China surpasses all other countries in excel- 
lent roads and canals. The great canal connecting Pekia 
with Nankin is dOO asiles long, and is said to liaTe been 
t>€gun in the tenth century, and to hare employed 30,000 
men for 43 years. 

7^he great wall. The Chinese wall is the most stupen- 
dous work of art in the world. It nms along the whole 
northern fronUer, and was designed as a barrier against 
the incursions of the Tartars. II is 1500 miles long, and 
is carried over rivers upon arches, orer vallies and 
mountains. It is built of brick and stone, 25 feet high, 
and so thick that 6 horsemen can ride abreast on the 

top. 

Religion. The Chinese are Idolaters. There is a 
Christian Missionary at Canton, and the New Testa- 
ment has been translated into Chinese, and cxtensivelj 
distributed. 

Government and Army. The emperor is an absolute 
monarch, but the government is usually administered 
with much of the patifiarchal spirit. The emperor re- 
gards his people as his children, and not as his slaves. 
The officers of government are callod mandarins, and 
are regularly educated for the offices which they fill. 
The Chinese army contains 800,000 men, of whom 
600,000 are infantry, and 200,000 cavalry. 

J^lanntrs and Customs, The excessive populousness 
of this country has given rise to the cruel custom of 
exposing infants. Parents who cannot support their fe- 
n^ale children, ar^ allowed to cast \\kem into the river; 
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but they fasten a gourd to the child, that it maj float on ' 
the water ; and there are often rich people of compas- 
ftion, wh4(-ai^ moved bjr the cries of the children t68a?e 
them ftiB death. A practice proTails of blDding the 
feet of female children in tight bandages till they cease 
to grow. This is done that they may have bandsome 
feet, for a small foot is deemed very beaatifal. The 
foot of a fall sized Chinese woman is not more thin six { 
inches long. 

- It is not allowed to bury the dead in towns, bat the 
sepulchres are commonly on barren hills and moontains. 
Mourners clothe themselves in white. The Chinese treat 
their parents with great reverence. To strike a parent 
is punished with death in all cases. Every Chinese 
keeps in his house a table, on which are written the 
names of his father, grandfather, and great grandfatlier, 
before which he frequently burns incense and prostratei 
himself. 

Character. The Chinese are highly cultivated, mild, 
affable, and very ceremonious. They are remmrkably 
vun, timid, artful, and jealous. Foreigners are carefully 
excluded from the country. Polygamy is permitted, and 
the women are in the most abject degradation. 

Fa^e of the country^ &ic. China is principally a leTel 
country, with a fertile M<nL The climate is very differ* 
ent in different parts. In the noi'th, the winters are cold 
and severe ; in the south, the temperature is warm at all 
seasons. 

Agriculture^ This country is inafccate of high cnltlvt- 
tion. The population is so crowded, that every method 
must be adopted to raise food for their support, add 
agriculture is carried to the highest perfection. Eres 
steep bills and mountains are cultivated. They are cob* 
rerted into terraces, one above another, each supported 
by a mound of stone, and reservoirs are made on the top, 
in which rain water is collected, and conveyed down the 
sides to water the plants. Old !:3en, women, and chil- 
dren are constantly employed, with a basket in one hand 
and a small rake in the other, in collecting from tkf 
r^ads and canate ev er^f i^Tittvcle of manure. 
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Productions. The most celebrated prodactioD it ibt 
tea tree, whose leaves are the principal article of export 
from China. Among other productions are the camphor 
tree, from the roots of which that fragrant substance^ 
camphor, is obtained by distillation ; the talloff tree, 
from the fmit of which a green wax is procared, that 
is made into candles ; and the paper mulberry tree, 
from the bark' of which a species of paper and cloth are 
made. 

-Manufactures and Commerce. China has been cele- 
brated from remote ages, for that beautiful porcelain 
ware, commonly called China. Silk is also manufactured 
in great quantities, and these articles, together with tea, 
are the principal exports. 

Islands, The principal islands belonging to China are 
Formosa, Hainan, and the Leoo Keoo isles. 

CHINESE TARTARY. 

Situation, Chinese Tartary includes the central parts 
of Asia, and stretches on the east to the sea of Japan. 
It is bounded N. by Russia ; E. by the sea of Japan ; 
S. by China and Tibet ; and W. by Independent Tartary. 

Face of the Country. The Altay mountains skirt this 
country on th(B north, the Belur Tag on the west, and 
the mountains of Tibet on the south, while the interior 
is a vast elevated plain, intersected by an immense desert, 
called the desert of Shamo or Cobi. 

Rivers and Lakes. The principal river is the ^tnour^ 
or Saghallen, which rises in the Altay mountains, and 
flows east into the sea opposite the island of Saghalien. 
The principal lakes are Balkash in the west, and Koko 
Nor^ near China, in the east 

Inhabitants. The principal tribes which wander over 
this vast region, are the Monguls and the Mandshura.— 
The Eluts and the Kalkas are branches of the Monguls. 
The whole population of Chinese Tartary is estimated 
at only 3,000,000. 

Island. Saghalien island, which is separated from the 
coast by the channel of Tartary, is 600 miles long, and 
is but little known. 

21* 
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TRIBUTARY STATES. 

Tibet. Tibet is one of the tributary states of Chint, 
and lies between Chinese Tartary on the N. and Hin- 
doostan on the S. It is a high moantainons country, and 
is the source of all the largest ri?ers io the southeni half 
of Asia, as the Hoang-Ho, the Kian-Ku, the Japanese, 
the Barrampooter, the Ganges, and the Indus. 

Religion. The Grand Lama is the sovereign andpriiK 
dpal priest, and is worshipped not only in Tibet, but ia 
Chinese Tartary and Siberia. When the Lama dies, it 
is belieyed that his spirit passes into Ids successor. The 
palace of the Grand Lama is at Lasse^ which is the 
capital of the country. 

CoREA. The kingdom of Corea is a peninsula, lying 
N. E. of China. It has Chinese Tartary on the N. Ihe 
sea of Japan on the E. and the Yellow sea on the W^*^- 
The population is estimated at 1,600,000. It is but little 
known. 

JAPAN. 

Situation. The empire of Japan consists of one hurge 
island and several smaller ones, lying off the eastern 
Coast of Asia, and separated from Corea and Chinese 
Tartary by the sea of Japan. The name of the luge 
island is Niphon^ and it is 700 miles long. 

Face of the Country. All the coasts of these islands 
consist of high, craggy and inaccessible mountains, wash- 
ed by shallow boisterous seas ; and the creeks and bays 
are for the most part choked up with rocks and sands, to 
that Japan seems excluded from the rest of the world. 
The country within is as pleasant, as the approach to it 
is frightful. 

Inhabitants. Japan, like China, is very populous, coe- 
taining, it is supposed, at least 15,000,000 inhabitancy. 
They are as highly ciyiUzed as the Chinese, and eves 
excel them in several manufactures, particularly in lill 
and cotton goods, and in Japan and- porcelain ware.F- 
Agriculture also is carried to the same perfection sts -h 
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China. The Japanese cultirate literature and the use* 
ful arts. 

Cfovemmeni and Religion, The emperor of Japan is 
an absolute, monarch who it hereditary, but the empire 
is divided into proTinces, each of which is governed bj a 
prince, who is also herecfitarj. The religion is polythe- 
ism, resembling in many points that of the Hindoos and 
Chinese, particolarlj in the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of soqIs. Thej believe that the tools of wicked 
men, after death, occupy the bodies ef animals, till they 
are polled from their sins. 

Chief Towns, Jtdo^ the capital, is at the bottom of a 
large bay, on the south side of the island of Niphon. 
The harbour is so shallow that European ships cannot 
approach within several leagues. The citj contains 
many splendid houses, belonging to the lords, grandees, 
and princes of the empire, all of whom reside here during 
the greater part of the year. The emperor's palace is 
the most superb edifice in the empire. It is, embraced 
in several enclosures, the whole more than 10 miles in 
circumference. The population of Jedo is estimated at 
1,000,000. 

Meaco is in the interior, about 160 miles S. W. of Jedo. 
It was formerly the capital of the empire, and is siili the 
first commercial city, and the grand storehouse of all the 
manufactures of Japan. The population is estimated at 
more than 500,000. 

JVangasakif on the island of Kiusu, is the only harbour 
where foreigners are permitted to enter. 

ASIATIC ISLANDS. 

Situation. The term Asiatic Islands is applied by way 
of distinction, to those islands which lie between New 
Holland and New Guinea on the S. £. and Asia on the 
N. W. They include 5 groups, viz. 1. The isles oi 
Sunda, the principal of which are Sumatra, Java, Banca 
and Timor. 2. Borneo, and the small islands adjacent* 
3. The Philippine islands, the principal of which are 
Lucon and Magindanao. 4. Celebes. 6. The Spice 
islands, the principal ni which Is Gjlolo. 
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fWnwtfw of Ikt Jrmmr. Borneo ud CoMet are ii 
the centro, the PhiUppiiie itlandt io the north, the Splct 
UludB io the etft, ood the itiee ofSaDdeki the toitk 
The Chum aea^ieperetet these fsfandi from Aiie. 

1. TflE lauBi or SvHnA, oa SmuiBA liuums. 

Sumatra it tepermted from the |mlniole of H^yt 
by the •traittef.lfaleeee. It Is 960 ailei looft eikl • 
chain of oMimlafnf nms through the whole Mor 'Moait 
Ophir, the highest somrnh In . the renge, is. td^t Aet 
abof e the level of the tea. Altho^^ tHp MadI lies 
directly wider Ae eooator, Ae diaials is Ml very hot^ 
the tbermoaieter aeldom rWng abore 86^. • 

The prodmdwm of most valoe is pepper. Other jm: 
doctions are silk, cotton, camphor, tin, goM, kA. Ths 
only British settlement is at Btass^lsn ; and the piincipal 
ardcle of export is pepper. The ^alnlsfitia is estiaMled 
at 4,MXI,000. The inhabitants of M^ceast are Makjfs. 
Those in the interior are cannibab of the most savsge 
character. Among their horrid dcftomf is that of eat^ 
each other. When a man becomes aged and infirm, be 
invites bis children and friends to come and eat bim. 
He ascends a tree, round which his friends assemble, and 
join in a funeral dirge, the import of which is ^ Ths 
season is come, the fruit is ripe« and must descend.^ 
After this the old man descends, and ^ eaten hy hit 
children. • - ^ 

Java lies S. E. of Sumatra, and is separated from it by 
the straits of Sunda. It is 650 miles long, and h%lm^ to 
the Dutch. The face of Ou ccwaliy in the interior is 
mountainous and the elunate salubnoos ; but the coasts 
are low, mlrshy and veiy unhealthy. The prodvcftoat 
are similar to those of Sumatra ; the nsost valuable if 
pepper. The /w^pafalicm is estimated at 6,0U0/)00* The 
prevailing rdigian is Mabometanism. 

BatoQUi, on the N. W. side of the Island, is a place of 
immense trade, and the capital, of the Dutch East Indis 
possessions. It is eitreaMly onhealthy, and witiiin a few 
years the population has very much disstntshed. It otfco 
conUined 160^000 hihahttants, b^ now only 47,P0a 
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TiMOB lies far to the eatt of Jara. Between then ara 
Sumbavoj Florez, and sereral imaller lilafids. 

S. BoRVEO. 

Borneo, the largest island in the world except New 
Holland, is in the centre of the Asiatic islands, border- 
ing on the China sea. It is 800 miles long and 700 
broad. The coasts are low and swampy. The interior 
is very little known to Europeans. The principal ex- 
ports are gold, diamonds, bircU* nests, pepper and cam- 
phor. The commerce is principally in the hands of the 
Chinese, there being no European settlements on the 
island. 

The population is eslimated at 3,000,000. The Orang 
Outangj an animal rerj much resembliiig man, abouncfi 
in Borneo. The fnimcipal town is Borneo, on the north 
coast. It consists of about 3000 houses which are built 
on rafts, and can be moved from place to place according 
to the convenience of the inhabitants. 

3. Phiufpike Islands oa tbe Harhxis. 

These islands lie N. E. of Borneo, and border on the 
China sea. They belong to the Spaniards. The pro- 
ductigns are rice, cotton, sugar cane, cocoa trees, bread 
fruit, gold, copper and iron. The population is estimated 
at 3,800,000. There are several volcanoes, and earth- 
quakes are frequent. 

Lucon^ the principal island, is 600 miles long. The 
principal city is Manilla, oa the S. W. coast, which con- 
tains 12,000 Christian inhabitants, besides Chinese and 
Japanese who are much more numerous. 

Jjdagindanao^ the next island in size, is S. £. of Lucon. 

4.%Celebe;s. 

Celebes lies under the equator east of Borneo. It is 
about 600 miles long, but very crooked in its shape. 
The population is estimated at 8,000,000. The produc- 
tions are rice, cotton, pepper and camphor. The. island 
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it MfmetioMMi ciUUd JlfocMMrr, from ft tofm of that B^e 
Ib the Aoathera part of Ibft island, wlMi it tkft principal 
stttleinent beloE^ing to the Dutch. 

6. SncB loAirMk 

Tbo Spice iilindt lltr ettt of (ho C e l ite e, Tbcf tte 
tonetimet ealM Moloecv. Th«y 'Mm to fho IMdi, 
•od ore celerbnited, a* tlieir Mrisio iodtamti htfhe pro- 
doctioQ of the ridiott tpicet-' CIo?ot» D«tnM|P| citrav , 
omftt. lomenti and pepper, one anmif tM piodooi 

SMdmont of theee itlandiC^-The ridi prodoco oC the 
pice itiaodt hat given itte to moch contention nmeiig 
the pitecipal Ear<foan nationt ; the Hpanlardii Porto- 
foete, DoieJi and EofHth haftog f cc etti Tcl y dnimeJ 
and foQgbt for the petatttfon bt Bbeaa*i The aaant (rf 
the principal ittaodt a«o Gilole^ Cenunii And^OTna, Ter» 
■ate and Banda; 

AUSTRALASIA. 

SiimtiaiL Aattraktia contitti of soTOffal kf^ idands 
l^ing toatheatt of the Ariatie ialandt. TIm pnndi|Mil ii 
New Holland, which it to laif ® ^^"^ mailf ffieof rafAect 
call it ji continent. The other idands are Neir Guineti 
New Britain, New Ireland, Solomon^t iaiandt^ New He* 
bridet, New Caledonia, New Zealand, andVanDiemen^i 
Und. New Guinea it teparated froat the northern coatt 
of New Holland by Torree^ Strutt, and Van Dien»en^t 
land from the toothero coatt hj &tft't ttrait The rett 
of the ifllandt lie eaat of thete and of Now Holland. 

Nsw HoiXAiTD it equal in tute to the whole of Europe; 
yet very little it known of thit ratt countij. Even tiie 
shores were never explored by Europeant till within a 
few yeart, and nothing it kncfwn of the ieterior. The' 
eastern coatt i^ called New South Walet, and wat ex*. 
piored by Gipt. Cook about £ayepirft ago, and taken pot- 
eettion ^ tt tlM nane of the king of Great Britainii 
Ti^e BriMi oow bafo a tetaeqmt «t Port Jaektpn (NT 
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the S. £. side of the island, and to this place they tram- 
port their criminals. 

The natives of New Holland, so far as they are known, 
are among the most degraded of the human species. 
They are ugly and dirty. Their noses are flat, their 
lips thick, their mouths stretch almost from ear to ear; 
they eat worms and caterpillars, and rah their bodies all 
over with fish oil, which in hot weather makes an intol- 
erable stench. They hare no religion, hot are a poor 
superstitions race, belieying in ghosts and witches. 

New Guihea, sometimes called Papua, is north of New 
Holland. It is about as large as Borneo, hut much lon« 
ger, being more than 1200 miles in extent from N. W. to 
S. £. There is no European settlement upon it, and 
very little is known about it. The shores abound with 
cocoa trees, and in seme parts with nutmeg trees, and as 
far as it is known It appears to be a beautiful fertile 
country. The inhabitants are black and have most hide- 
ous countenances. 

New Brftain, New Ireland, and Solomon^s Islands, lie 
east of New Guinea; New HESRWEsand New Caledonia 
arc S. E. of the same island. Very little is known about 
any of these islands, as they were not discovered till 
lately, and contain no European settlements. 

New Zealand consists of two large islands, lying east 
of Van Diemen^s land. The most valuable production ia 
a species of flax, which has a beautiful silky appearance 
and seems to be peculiar to this island. The natives of 
New Zealand are a noble race of men. They are as 
tall as the tallest Europeans; their features are regular; 
they have uncommon strength of mind and sagacity ; they 
are warlike, naturally kind, affectionate and generous. 
Yet they are cannibals, and when provoked are vevy fero* 
cious, but under proper cultivation they will make one 
of the finest people in the world. An English settlement 
has recently been made here, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the blessinga of civlli^tion, and the knowledge 
of Christianity. 

Very little U known about Van Duciien'8 land. 
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POLYNiESIA. 

JWime and Situation. Pbljnesia is derived from two 
Greek words sigoifying many islands. It embraces the 
Damerous island^ ia the Pacific ocean^ lying east of the 
Philippine islands and Australasia^ The principal groups 
are the Pelew Islands^ the Caroline Islands, the Ladronei, 
and the Sandiric^h Islands^ lying north of the eqaator; 
and the Friendly Islands, Navigator's Islands, the Sodetj 
Islands, and the Marquesas, south of the equator. 

The PeUw islands lie east of the Philippine islands* 

Capt. Wilson was shipwredced here in 1763, and de* 

scribes the natives as mild, and simple in their manners, 

. and hospitable, but they hove no religion, though they 

appear to believe that the soul survives the body. 

The Caroline islands lie east of the Pelew islands and 
are about 30 in number, but are little known. The Lor 
drones are 16 in number, and lie north of the Caroline 
islands. 

The Sandwith islands are 1 1 in tiumber, and are in the 
northeast extremity of Polynesia. Owhyee the largest 
island in the group, is 85 miles long. The poptdation 
of the Sandwich islands is estimated at 400,000. The 
tlimate is rather more temperate than that of the West 
India islands, whichJie in the satoie latitude* Among the 
produdioM are bread fruit and sog^r cane. 

The inhcdfitants are a mild, affectionate, and docile 
race. They discover a good share of ingenuity, and are 
very desirous of improveoient. The worship of idol% 
and the sacrifice tDf human victims were formerly nnh 
versally prevalent^ but in 1819 a most astonishing revo- 4 
lution took placd ; the government and people almoit 
unanimously renoukiced idolatry, and committed their 
gods to the flames. Several of the natives of theM 
islands have been educated at the school for heathen yodtfc 
at Cornwall ih Connecticut, and hAve now gone htm^ 
in company with several American missionaries, to in* 
troduce Christianity amobg their countrymen* 

The Friendly islands lie east of the New Hebrideli 
iUtd are ittfaabited hf k friendly, j^eople. /Vav%ororV 
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islands are east of the Friendly islands, and are inhabited 
by a ferocioQs people. 

The Society islands lie still farther east. Otaheite is 
the larg-est of this groupe, and has attracted much atten* 
tion. It is about 120 miles in circumference. The 
country is beautiful, the soil is fertile and produces bread 
fruit, sugar cane, cocoa nuts, and bananas in abundance. 
The people are mild, affable, and polite. In 1815, the 
inhabitants of sereral of these islands renounced their 
gfods and embraced Christianity. 

The Marquesas islands lie N. E. of the Society islands. 
They are five in number, and the inhabitants are said to 
be the handsomest people in the world. 

AFRICA. 

Situation, Africa is bounded N, by the Mediterranean, 
E. by the Red sea and the Indian ocean ; W. by the At- 
lantic ocean. On the S. it comes to a point. 

Isthmus and Straits. The isthmus of Svez lies between 
the Red sea and the Mediterranean, and connects Africa 
with Asia. The straits of Gibraltar connect the Medi- 
terranean with the Atlantic, and separate Africa from 
Europe. The straits of Baifehnandel connect the Red 
sea with the Indian ocean, and separate Africa from 
Asia. 

Capes. Cape Guardafui is the eastern extremity of 
Africa, Cape Serra the northern, and Cape Verde the 
western. The Cape of Good Hope is in the south, Cape 
Bojador is north of Cape Verde, 

Mountains, The two {Vrincipal ranges are the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, and the Mount Atlas chain. The 
Mountains of the Moon commence near Cape Verde, in 
the western extremity of the continent, and run east 
almost to Cape Guardafui, a distance of nearly 3000 
miles. The Mount Atlas chain commences north of 
Cape Bojador, and runs northeast along the coast to Cape 

Serra. 

Rivers, There are few large rivers in Africa. The 

largest is the A*t7e, which rises in the eastern part of the 
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Mountains of tiie Moon, and runs N. to ths Mediterranean, 
a «listnncc of more than 2500 miles. The JViger rises 
near the west extremity of the Mountains of th^ Mooti, 
and flo^ys cast for a very great distance, but how far is 
not known. Some suppose that it is lost in the sands; 
others, that it empties into a great inland sea, and others 
still, that it is a branch of the Nile. To solve these 
doubts is a grand geographical problem, and several 
European travellers have attempted to penetrate the 
interior of Africa for this purpose, but hitherto without 
success. 

The Senegal^ the Gambia^ the Rio Grande^ and the 
J[Iesurado^ all rise in the western extremity of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, near the sources of the Niger, and 
flow west into the Atlantic. 

Shape. The part of Africa, south of the Mountains of 
the Moon, resembles a sugar loaf, or a pyramid with its 
apex towards the south ; the part north of these moun- 
tains is of a semicircular shape, somewhat resembling an 
Indian bow. 

Deserts, Africa is distinguished from the other quar- 
ters of the world, by its immense sandy deserts. The 
Safiara or Great Desert, occupies a large * proportion of 
Africa, north of the Mountains of the Moon. It extendi 
with few interruptions completely across the continenti 
from the Atlantic to the Red lea, a distance of more than 
3000 miles, and its breadth in some places is more than 
800. — This desert appears like an immense ocean of 
scorching sand, interspersed with various islands, or fe^« 
tile spots, called oascs^ which serve as resting and wate^ 
ing places for the caravans in their jouVneya over tb< 
desert. When the caravans are disappointed in finding 
water at these places, they frequently ])erish from thint 
In 1805 a caravan of 2000 men and 1800 camels perislied 
in this way. 

Unknown parts. Very little is known about the into* 
rior of Africa. Few travellers have penetrated tint 
burning region. Our knowledge is principally coofintd 
to the countries lying directly upon the coast. 

Divisions. Africa is divided into a great many pet^ 
Jciiigdoms and slSLlea-, b\A VVi^.^ may be classed under '] 
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5 divisions. — 1. Northern Africa^ or llie countries north 
of the tropic of Cancer ; '2. Southern Africa^ or the coun- 
tries south of the tropic of Capricorn ; 3. Eastern Africa^ 
or the countries lying on the east coast between the 
tropic of Cancer and the tropic of Capricorn ; 4. Western 
Africa^ or the countries on the west coast, between the 
tropics. 5. Central Africa^ or the countries in the inte- 
rior between these four divisions. 

Northern Africa comprehends Egypt and the Barbary 
Slates. 

EGYPT. 

Situation. Egypt is in the northeast part of Africa. Ii 
is bounded IS- by the Mediterranean ; E. by the isthgius 
of Suez, and the Red sea ; S. by Nubia ; and W. by a 
desert. It lies on both sides of the Nile, from its mouth 
to Syene in lat. 93^. 

River. The Nile is the great river of Egypt. It 
rises in the Mountains of the Moon, and passes through 
Abyssinia and Nubia before it enters Egypt. After 
entering Egypt, it runs north for &00 . miles, and then 
divides into two branches, one of which flows N. E. 
and the other N. W. to the Mediterranean. The coun- 
try included between the two branches is called the 
Delta. 

Face of the Country. The only habitable part of Egypt 
is the long narrow tract, which is watered by the Nile. 
This river runs between two chains of mountains, which 
are usually at the distance of 8 or 10 mil^ ifrom the 
banks. The country beyond the mountains, both to the 
east and west, is a desert. 

Divisions, Egypt is divided into two parts. Upper and 
Lower. Upper Egypt extends from Syene to Cairo ; 
and Lower Egypt, from Cairo to the Mediterranean. 

Canals. The Delta of the Nite is intersected by 
canals running in almost every direction. It is supposed ^ 
.that a canal might be formed across the isthmus of Suez, 
connecting the Red sea with the Mediterranean ; and 
opening an easy communication between Europe and 
loiUu. 
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, Climate. The climate of Egypt is much hotter tbao 
that of other countrieR in the same latitude. During one 
scasoD of the year, scorching winds blow from the desert, 
and bring with them particles of fine dust, which are 
very injurious to the eyes. It seldom rains in this conn- 
try. The most common diseases are the plague, the colic, 
and the opthalmia, a severe disease affecting the eye?. 

Soil and Agriculture. The soil on the banks of the 
Nile is a black fat loam, which is exceedingly produc- 
tive. The most fertile district is the Delta, in Lower 
Egypt, which is annually overflowed, and enriched by 
the deposit of mud and slime. In Upper Egypt the 
water is conveyed to the lands by machinery. This 
country has been celebrated in all ages for its fertility. 
The principHl productions are rice and wheat. 

Population^ Religion and Government. The population 
is estimated at 3,600,000. They are composed of Arabs» 
Copts, Turks and Jews. The Arabs are much the most 
numerous, constituting about two thirds of the whole. 
The Copts profess Christianity. All the other classes, 
except the Jews, ore ^Mahometans. ' Egypt is subject to 
Turkey, and is governed by a pacha. 

Cities. Cairo^ or Grand Cairo^ the metropolis of 
E<^ypt, is near the Nile, about 10 miles above the 
angle of the Delta. It carries on an extensive com- 
merce, by means of caravans, with Syria, Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, the Barbary States, and the interior of Africa. 
Here are collected the merchandize of Africa, and the 
richest productions of the east. The city contains 300 
mo.<4ques, all adorned with lofty minarets, and 300,000 
inhabitants. 

Alexandria^ once a splendid city, but now in ruins, 
stands on the Mediterranean, 125 miles N. W. of Cairo. 
When in its glory, it is said to have contained 600,000 
inhabitants; now, the population is 10, or 15,000. Ro* 
aetta \» on the west bnmch of the Nile, about 6 miles 
from its mouth, it is a place of considerable commerce, 
and has 8 or 10,000 inhabitants. Damietta is on the 
eagtcrn branch of the Nile, about 2 miles from its mouth. 
It has a large commerce, particularly with Syria, and 
contains 80,000 inhabitants. 
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Suez is OD the gulf of Suez, at the northerD extremity 
of the Red sea. It is in the midst of a desert. From 
the tops of the houses the eye canuot discern a single 
tree, or the smallest spot of verdure ; yet it is a place of 
considerable commerce, being visited by the caravans, 
and contains 5000 inhabitants. The principal towns in 
Upper Egypt are Siuty Gtr^e, and Syene^ all on or near 
the Nile. 

Antiquities, The celebrated pyramids^ reckoned by the 
ancients among the seven wonaers of the worlj, are still 
standing. They are square piles of stone rising to a 
point. There are 3 large ones opposite Cairo. The 
largest is 500 feet high, and each side of the base is 600 
feet long. The catacombs are long subterranean galle- 
ries^ commonly cut out of the solid rock, where dead 
bodies were anciently deposited. The most celebrated 
are those of Alexandria, and Thebes, and are ftill to be 
seen. Many other splendid monuments of antiquity are 
found in various parts of Egypt. 

Animals. Crocodiles are found in great numbers on 
the banks of the Nile. Rats and mice are .so numerous 
that they would render the country uninhabitable, were 
it not for the annual deluge. Scorpions, cameleons and 
lizards are also found here. 

Commerce. Before the discovery of the passage to 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, the commerce be- 
tween Europe and India was carried on through Alex- 
andria and Cairo. The latter is still the centre of tlie 
trade of Egypt, and has intercourse by caravans with a 
large part of Africa and Asia. 

BARBARY STATES. 

Situation. The Barbary States occupy that long narrow 
country, lying along the Mediterranean sea on the N. 
and the Sahara, or Great Desert, on the S. and extend- 
ing from Egypt on the E. to the Atlantic on the W. 

Divisions. The Barbary States are Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers and Morocco. 

Face of the Country. The eastern part of this country 
ig a desert, connected with the Sahara or Great Desert. 
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The western part is divided by the chain of Mount Atlas, 
which runs from N. C. to S. W. The tract between the 
Atlas range and the Mediterranean, is from 50 to 2G0 
miles wide, and is mostly a level, well watered and fer- 
tile country. The tract between the Atlas rang^ and the 
desert is mountainouS| sandy and barren ; but produces 
dates in such abundance^ that it is called the country of 
dates. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants may be divided into 4 
classes. 1. The Moors^ who are the ruling people, and 
constitute the miiss of the population in all the cities. 
S. Tbe Jews, who are the principaF merchants, and are 
continually insulted, and most cruelly oppressed by the 
Moors. S. The Arabs, who wander with their nocks 
and herds in the Interior districts, on the borders of the 
desert. 4. The Brebers, who are descendants of the 
ancient natives, and inhabit the mountainous regions. 

Climate. The climate is temperate and pleasant.-^ 
The plague, however^ occasionally visits this countrj, 
and is awfully destructive in its ravages. The leprosy 
is very common. There are many other dreadful dis* 
eases, which arise not from the climate, but from the 
abominable vices of the inhabitants. 

Religion. The Mahometan religion prevails in all the 
Barbery States. The Jews, however, are numerous, but 
are most cruelly oppressed. 

Manners and Customs, The Moors are among the mort 
vicious and profligate people upon the earth. — They are 
pirates, and formerly committed great depredations oo 
the commerce of Christian nations in the Mediterranean 
The Arabs live in tents, and wander near the deserts Id 
independent tribes. They are a ^wless and torbalent 
race, and are frequently at war with each other. The 
Brebers live also in tents, and pay little respect to regi- 
iar government. 

Animals. Lions, leopards, and other fierce animali 
abound in the forests. Venomous serpents of an enor* 
mous size are also common. The buska is a blad 
venomous serpent, 7 or 8 feet long, which coils itself 
up, and then darts to a very great distance. In a few 
minutes ai\er the bite^ the sufferer turns black and ai- 
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pires. The 60a, or serpent of the desert, is often 80 
feet long, and as thick as « man's body, but it is not 
venomous. It moves with such swiftness that it is im- 
possible to escape from it. It will twist Itself roond an 
ox, and after crushing its bones will swallow it gradu- 
ally, and then lie supinely on the ground for two or three 
daj^s, unable to move. 

Soil and Productions. The country between the moon- 
tains and coast is very fertile and well watered, and 
produces wheat, olives, almonds, and the most delicious 
fruits in abundance. Between the mountains and the 
desert the soil is barren, but produces great quantities 
of dates, which constitute the chief food of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Commerce. This country has an extensive commerce 
with the interior of Africa, and with Egypt and Arabia 
by means of caravans. 

TRIPOLI. 

Situation. Tripoli extends on the Mediterranean from 
the gulf of Cabes to Egypt, 1100 miles. It is bounded 
N. by the Mediterranean ; £. by Egypt ; S. by the 
Desert ; and W. by Tunis. 

Population. The population is estimaled at 1,000,000. 

Chief Towns^ Tripoli, the capital, is on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, and is surrounded with high walls. 
The population is estimated at 40,000. 

Barca. The eastern half of Tripoli is called Barca, 
and is sometimes considered as a province of Tripoli, 
and sometimes as a tributary state. It is principally a 
desert. General Eaton took Deme, the capital of Barca 
in 1805. 

TUNIS. 

Situation. Tunis lies west of Tripoli, and is bounded 
N. by the Mediterranean ; S. by the Desert ; and W. by 
Algiers. 

Population, The population is variously estimated 
from 1 to 3,000,000. 
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Chief Cities. Tunis, the capital, is on the bank of a 
salt water lake, about six miles from the head of the gulf 
of Tunis. The lake is connected by a narrow passage 
with the sea. The city is enclosed by a miserable mud 
wall. The population is about 120,000. The ruins of 
Carthage, once the rival of Rome, are still to be seetr 
15 miles N. £. of Tunis. 

ALGIERS. 

Sitiiation.. Algiers is bounded N. by the . Mediterra- 
nean ; E. by Tunis ; S. by the Desert ; .and W. by 
Morocco. 

Population, The population. is estimated at 1,500,000. 

Chief Towns, Algiers^ the capital, is on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, about 300 miles W. of Tunis. It is 
built on the side of a mountain, and the houses rise 
gradually one above another. The city and harbour 
are strongly defended with walls, forts, and batteries. 
The Turks call it Algiers the Warlike. This city was 
bombarded by an American fleet under Commodore De- 
catur in 1816 ; and afterwards, the same year, by a 
British fleet under Lord- Exmouth. The population is 
variously estimated from 100,000 to 200,000. 

Constantina is a strong city, 160 miles E. of Algiers. 
Oran is a strong town, 170 miles S. W. of Algiers. In 
1790 it was almost destroyed by an earthquake. 

BiledulgericU The southern part* of Tunis and Al- 
giers, or those parts which lie between the mountains 
and the Great Desert, are called Biledulgerid, which sig- 
nifies the Country of Dates. This country is inhabited 
by tribes of Arabs, some of whom are entirely inde- 
pendent. 

MOROCCO. 

Situation, The empire of Morocco extends on the 
coast from Algiers to the Great Desert. Ii is bounded N. 
by the Mediterranean ; E. by Algiers and Biledulgerid j 
S. by the Great Desert ; and W. by the Atlantic. 
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Divisions. The empire of Morocco comprehends the 
former small kingdoms of Fez, Morocco, Tarudant, and 
Tablet. The three first border on the sea coast ; Fez 
in the N. ; Morocco in the centre, and Taradant in the 
S. Tafilet is in the interior, on the east side of the 
Mount Atlas chain. 

Population, The population of this empire is vari- 
ously estimated from 5,000,000 to 14,000,000. 

Oorvernment. The government of Morocco is the most 
absolute despotism on the face of the earth. — There is 
no check vrhatever upon the will of the sovereign. Life 
and property are disposed of according to the caprice of 
the moment. Some of the monarchs have even con- 
sidered an adherence to their engagements as an unlaw- 
ful check upon their power. ^^ Takest thou me for an 
infidel,'' said one of them to a foreigner, ^ that I must be 
the slave of my word." 

Chief Cities, Morocco is situated in a pleasant plain, 
at the foot of Mount Atlas, 120 miles from the sea. It 
is surrounded by a wall, and is said to have once con- 
tained 700,000 inhabitants, but the population at present 
is* estimated at only 39,000. It still retains numerous 
temples, splendid mosques, and other vestiges of its an- 
cient grandeur. 

Fez, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Fez, is 200 
miles N. £. of Morocco, and 1 60 S. of Gibraltar. It is the 
most splendid city in the Barbary States. The mosques 
are very numerous, and some of them magpiificent. The 
population is more than 100,000. 

Mequinez is in a beautiful valley 35 miles S. W. of 
Fez. It is surrounded with walls and contains 110,000 
inhabitants. 

Mogador is a seaport, on the Atlantic, 80 miles S. W. 
of Morocco. The country all^und it for several miles is 
a melancholy desert. Considerable commerce is carried 
on from this port with various parts of Europe. One 
of the principal exports is goat skins. The population 
is about 10,000. 

Manufactures. The most celebrated manufacture is 
morocco leather. The gun powder made by the Arabs 
is of a quality far superior to that of Europe. 
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WEST AFRICA. 

Situation. West Africa includes ali the countries Ij'mf^ 
on the coast of the Atlantic ocean, between the Great 
Desert and the tropic of Capricorn. 

Rivers, The principal rivers north of the equator, 
are the Senegal^ the Gambia^ the Rio Graiidt^ and the 
Mtsurado^ all of which rise in the Mountains of the Mood, 
near the sources of the Niger. The Senegal flows N. ; 
W. and enters the Atlantic north of Cape Verde ; the . 
Gamhia, and.the Rio Grande flow W. and tlie Mesurado 
S. W. The principal river sooth of the equator, ia the 
Congo or Zaire% 

JJivinons, West Africa is divided between oumerqpi 
independent tribes of negroes. The principal tribes 
between the Senegal and the Mesurado, are the Foulaktf 
the Jaloffs^ the Fdoops^ and the Mandingots, -The countrj 
east of the Mesurado is called the coast of Guinea, and 
comprehends the Grain coasts the Ivory coa»t^ the QolA 
eoast^ and the Kingdom of Benin* Back of the Ivory 
coast is Jishantte^ said to be the raost powerful and 
civilized kingdom in West Africa. East of Ashantee it 
Dahomey, South of the kingdom of Benin are the coun- 
tries of Biafra^ Loango^ Congo^ Angoh^ and Benguela. 

Climate. West Africa lies wholly within the torrid 
zone, and the climate is very hot, and during the rainy 
season very unhealthy to Europeans. 

Slave Trade. This country was the seat of the slave 
trade. For three centuries the ships of European na- 
tions carried off annually thousands of negroes, and sold 
them to American planters. This abominable traffic Ib 
now abolished. 

Character. The inhal^ittnts are negroes. They are 
a very degraded, and superstitious race. They believe 
in witchcraft, and offer sacrifices to devils. 

European Settlements. The most important European 
settlement is the colony of Sierra Leone^ on a river of 
that name, between the Rio Grande and the Mesurado. 
This colony was established in 1791, with a view to in- 
troduce agriculture, and the useful arts, into this part of 
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Africa, and to facilitate the abolition of the dare trade. 
The colony is now in a flourishing condition, contvlning 
12,000 inhabitants^ most of them negroes. Here are 
ninneroos schools, where all the children in the colony 
are taught to read and write, and there are churches 
where they assemble regularly on the Sabbath to attend 
divine worship. The principal town in the colony is 
Freetown^ which is about 6 miles from the mouth of the 
river, and contains 4000 inhabitants. 

The Dutch and English have several small forts and 
settlements on the Gold coast ; and the Portuguese on 
the coast of Benguela. 

American Colony, The American Colonization Society, 
sent out a small colony of free blacks in 1820, who have 
formed a settlement at Cape Mesurado, south of Sierra 
Leone. 

Productions, The counti^ yields all the fnJits of hot 
climates in abundance, sugar cane, indigo, cotton, rice, 
Indian corn, &c. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

. Situation. South Africa includes the whole of the con- 
tinent south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Divisions. This country may be divided into two 
parts. The southern part belongs to the English, and is 
called the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
northern part is called Cafiraria, and is possessed by 
various tribes of natives. 

I. Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Situation. This colony is bounded on the N. by a long 
range of mountains ; on the E. by Fish river ; and on the 
S. and W. by the ocean. It is 500 miles long from east 
to west, and on an average about 200 broad. 

Face of the country. There are three ranges of moun- 
tains, all of which run from east to west, parallel with 
the southern coast, and then torn north, and run parallel 
with the western coast. The countrv between the low- 
er range and the coast is fertile, and well watered ; be- 
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tween the lower and middle ranges, are barren hills and 
naked plains interspersed with some fertile spots ; be- 
tween the middle and upper ranges is a dry desert, in- 
habited by no human creature. 

Population. In 1810, the population was 81,000, one 
third of whom were slaves. The free inhabitants are 
divided into 4 classes, viz. the inhabitants of the capital, 
wine growers, corn-farmers and graziers. The wine 
growers and corn-farmers live in the neighbourhood of 
the capital ; the graziers are in the most distant parts of 
the colony, and are less advanced in civilization than the 
other classes. 

Chief Towns, Capetotvn^ the capital, is in the south- 
western part of the colony, on Table Bay, about 30 miles 
N. of the Cape of Good Hope. The harbour is safr 
during 8 months of the year, but during the remaining 
four, when the N. W. winds prevail, ships are obliged 
to reRort to False Bey, on the other side of the cape. 
Capetown contained in 1810, about 17,000 inhabi- 
tants. 



2. Cqffraria. 

Situation. AH that part of South Africa which lies N. 
of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, is included in 
Caffraria. This name is sometimes made to include also 
the southern part of Central Africa. 

Face of the country. The eastern parts of this country 
are fertile, but in the west there are extensive de- 
serts. 

Inhabitants. The country is occupied by many savage 
tribes, the principal of which are the Hottentots and 
Cafifres. 

Chief Town. The principal town is Lattdkoo^ which is 
said to contain 12,000 inhabitants. 

Missionary stations. Christian Missionaries have been 
employed for many years among the Hottentots and other 
savages of this country, with very good success. The 
London Missionary Society have now 20 missionary sta- 
tions in South Africa. 
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EAST AFRICA. 

Situation. East Africa includes all the coontrie*, oa 
the coast between Egypt and the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Divisions, Very little is known about East Africa) buti 
it may be divided into Nabia, Abyssiniay and the: cQunr> 
tries south of Abyssinia. 

1. J^ubia, 

Situation. Nubia is bounded N. by Egypt ,* E. by. the. 
Red sea; S. by Abyssinia; W. by the interior of Africa.^ 
It is almost surrounded by deserts. 

Divisions, Nubia is divided into several kingdoms^the 
principal of which are Sennaar and Dongola. 

Face of the country. The greater part of the country 
is a barren sandy desert ; but the Nile and several of its 
branches pass through the country, and the lands on their 
banks are fertile. 

Chief Towns. Sennaar^ the capital of the kingdom of 
the same name, is on a branch of the Nile, and is said to 
contain 100,000 inhabitants. Suakem^ a port on the Red 
sea, has considerable trade with Arabia, Egypt, and the 
East- Indies. Dongola.^ the capital of the kingdom of 
Dongola, is on the Nile, 280 miles S. of Sj^ene. 

Climate. The climate of this country is hot and un^ 
healthy. The siinoomy or poisonous blast from the desert, 
often proves fatal to those who are overtaken by it 
The only resource for the traveller, when he sees it 
coming, is, to fall flat upon the ground, with his face to 
the earth, till the noxious wind has gone by. Another 
curious phenomenon of the desert is the lofty pillars of 
sand, which sometimes move across the desert with such 
rapidity, that the swiftest horse would in vain attempt to 
escape them. When they pass between the traveller 
and the sun, they have the appearance of pillars of firel 

2. Abyssinia. 

Situation. Abyssinia is bounded N. by Nubia ; E. by 
the Red sea; S. by several kingdoms bordering on the 
Mountains of the Moon ; and W. by the Nile. 
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Rivers. The easteni branch of the Nile rises in the 
moantains of Abyssinia, and the country is well watered 
by several other large streams, all of which empty them- 
selves into the Nile. 

Religion, The Abyssinians profess Christianity, bat 
in a very corrapted form. They are very ignorant of 4ti 
doctrines, and unmindfal of its precepts. They practise 
circamcision and several other Jewish rites, and keep 
the seventh day as well ^s the first. 

Manners and customs. The manners of the AbyssmiaiM 
«re characterized by a peculiar barbarism and brutality. 
They kill each other on very trifling occasions^ and 
leave the dead bodies in the streets to be eaten by dogs. 
They eat the raw flesh of animals immediately after 
they are slain, while the blood is warm ; and they sone- 
times cut steaks from living animals, and leave the wound 
to close up. Marriage in Abyssinia is a very slight con- 
nexion, formed and dissolved at pleasure. 

Gpverntnent. The government is despotic, but for 
several years has been in a very unsettled state, owing 
to the feuds of various chieAains, who aspire to supreme 
power. 

Population. The population is variously estimated 
from 2 to 3,000,000. 

Chief Towns. Gondar^ the capital, is near Lake Dem- 
bea, on a bill surrounded by a deep valley, and contaim 
about 50,000 inhabitants. The houses are chiefly of 
clay, with thatched roofs in the form of cones. Axm^ 
the ancient capital, is 140 miles N. E. of Gondar. It is 
now a mere heap of ruins. 

3. Countries south of Abyssinia. 

Divisions. The countries south of Abyssinia may be 
divided into two parts. 1. The countries on the coastoj 
•%'an, including the powerful kingdom of Adel and sevenl 
others, and extending from Abyssinia to the equator, t 
The countries on the coast of Zanguebar^ including Mo- 
samblque and many others, and extending from till 
equator to the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Portuguese Possessions. The Portuguese fonnerly had 
possession of a\\ the i^uucv^^\ ^\».c.^« qq the coast of &■• 
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gnebar, and carried on an extensive commerce with the 
natives. Bot all their possessions north of Cape Del- 
gado, have been wrested from them bj the Arabs and 
the natives, and they now own onlj two or three placet 
of importance, lying between Cape Delgado and Cape 
Corrientes. 

Chief Towns, The principal town on the coast of 
Ajan is Magadoxa, a place which carries on considerable 
commerce with the Arabs, and the people of Adel. The 
principal towDS on the coast of Zanguebar are MeUnda, 
Mombaza^ Quiloa^ Mosambique, and So/ahj all of which 
were foirmerly \n the hands of the Portng^ese ; but they 
now retain only the two last. Mosambique is now the 
capital of the Portuguese possessions in Eastern Africa. 
It contains about 3000 inhabitants, one half of whom are 
negroes. 

Inhabitants, The inhabitants of the coast of Zangue- 
bar are negroes, very much resembling in appearance, 
manners and customs, those on the western coast of 
Africa. 

Commerce. The same articles are exported from this 
coast as from West Africa. The principal are gold, 
ivory and slaves. The slave trade has much diminished 
within a few years, in consequence of the exertions of 
the 'English. Myrrh and frankincense are exported from 
the country between Cape Guardafui and the straits of 
Babelmandel. 

4 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

General Remark. We know very little about Central 
Africa. South of the Mountains of the Moon every part 
of it is wholly unknown, and north of those mountains 
there are extensive districts, which have never been 
visited by Europeans. 

Rivers. The two principal rivers are the Niger and 
the Wad-el-Gazel. The Mger rises in the western part 
of the Mountains of the Moon, and flows east ; how far, 
IB not known. The Wad'tUGazel rises west of the sources 
of the Nile, and flows N. till it is lost in the sands of tie 
desert. 
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Dhiiiow. The principnl kingdoms vtrhich bare been 
visited by EaropeUDs are Bambarra, Tombtictoo, HomNf 
Kasflina) Bornoo, Bergherme, Berg:oo, Fezzan, and Dar- 

Far. 

Sittuiiion of the kingdoms. Bambarra i9 a powerful 
negro kingdom on both sides of the Niger, near its soarce. 
Tombuctoo is on the Niger east of Bambarra. Houssa it 
on the Niger east of Tombuctoo. Kasaina is on the Ni- 
ger east of Houssa. Bomou is a yery powerful kingdom 
on the Wad-el-Gazel. Bergherme and Bergoo are tribu- 
tary to Bornoo, and lie south of it. Dar-Fur is still farther 
south, and extends east to the confines of Nubia. Fizzan 
is in the north, between Bomou ^and Tripoli, and 8a^ 
rounded by the Great Desert, like an Island by the ocean. 
Fezzan ia tributary to Tripoli. . 

Chief Cities, Sego, the capital of the kingdom of BaW 
barra, is on the Niger, and contains 30,000 inhabitanti. - 
Tombuctoo, a famous city, capital of the Idng^iom of Took 
buctoo, is 12 miles N. of the Niger. It carries on com- 
merce, by means of caravans, with Morocco, the Bar- 
bary States, and Egypt. Houssa lies east of Tombuctoo, 
and is said to have more trade and population than Tom-- 
buctoo. 

The city of Bomou is near the Wad-el-Gazel river. 
Mourzouk^ the capital of Fezzan, is the centre of com- 
merce between Egypt on the east, Morocco and tbe 
Barbary States on the west, and the interior of Africa on 
tbe south. It contains 20,000 inhabitants. 

Inhabitants and ReHgion. The inhabitants of Centsal 
Africa are principally Negroes, Moors, and Arabs, and 
their religion is Mahometanism. 

Commerce, Mourzouk is the centre of commerce.— 
The principal articles carried to Mourzouk are gold, 
slaves, ostrich feathers, tiger skins, &c. and the articles 
received in exchange, are East India goods, fire arms, 
sabres, knives, looking-glasses, red worsted caps, &c. 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Situation, The principal islands are Madeira and the 
Canary islands in the northwest ; Cape Verd islands lying 
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•fit Cape Verd in the west ; St. Helena io the tonthwett ; 
Madagascar, the iale of Bourbon^ and Manritios, or 1h6 
isle of France in the toutheaat ; and Socotra, off Cape 
Guardafui, in the east. To these maj be added the 
Azores or Western islands lying in the Atlantic, midway 
between Europe, Africa and America. 

Owners. The Azores, Biadeira and Cape Verd islands 
belong to Portugal } the Canaries to Spain ; St. Helena 
and Mauritias to the English ,- the isle of Boarbon to the 
French ; and the rest to the natives. 

Madeira, Madeira is a small island, only 54 miles long, 
and 21 broad, consisting of a collection of lofty mountains, 
the highest of which rises upwards of 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the declivify of these moun- 
tains the vine is cultivated, which produces the famous 
Madeira wine. The commerce of the island consists 
almost entirely in the export of its wine, the annual 
amount of which is about 16,000 pipes. The population 
is estimated at 90,000. 

Canaries, The Canaries are a groupe of islands lying 
south of Madeira, near the African coaHt. The principal 
ai^e Teneriffe, Grand Canary and Palma. The climate 
is delightful, and the productions are wine, sugar, grain 
and fruits. The celebrated peake of Teneriiie is more 
than 12,000 feet high, and visible at sea, at the distance 
of 120 miles. 

St, Helena 19 a small island, 10 miles long and 6 broad. 
The shores are lined with high steep rocks, and the in- 
terior is accef>sib1e only through a few narrow passes, 
which are strongly foitified. This island is celebrated 
as the prison of Napoleon Bonaparte, from August, 1815, 
till his death in 182 U 

Madagascar is more than 800 miles long, and is one of 
the largest islands in the world. It is separated from the 
eastern coast of Africa by the channel of Mosambique. 
The population is variously estimated from 1,500,000 to 

4,000,000. 

The hie of Bourbon lies east of Madagascar. It enjoys 
a fine climate, and produces corn, coffee, rice, tobacco, 
aloes, &c. in abundance. The population in 1810 was 
90,000, of whom 70,000 were slaves. 
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Mauritius or the isle oT France, lies still farther east 
It is stroDjgfly fortified, and was formerly the chief na?al 
station ofthe French in the Indian sea^. - It was captured 
bj the British in 181 Q, and they still retain it. 

The Azores consist of 9 islands, the principal of which 
are St. Michael and Fayal. ' The Azores enjoy a delight- 
ful climate and are fertile in corn, wine and fruits. The 
greatest inconvenience is that they are subject to violent 
earthquakes, as well as to the fury of the waves, which 
frequently rush over the low grounds, and sweep off 
whole fields of grain, and folds of cattle. 
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I. OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Extent and Population. The second colamn in 
the following table shows the tizt of the different 
states; the third shows the population in 1820; the 
fourth, the density of population^ or the average number 
of inhabitants on everj square mile ; the fifm, the num- 
ber of slaves in 1820. 



States. 



Square 
Miles, 



1. Maine 31,760 

2. N. Hampshire 9,491 

3. Vermont 10,212 

4. Massachusetts 7^50 

5. Rhode Island 1,580 

6. Connecticut 

7. New York 46 

8. New Jersey 8,320 

9. Pennsylvania 46,000 

10. Delaware 2,120 

11. Maryland 13,959 

12. Virginia 64,000 

13. North Carolina 48,000 

14. South Carolina 24,000 

15. Georgia 60,000 

16. Alabama 44,000 

17. Mississippi 45,000 

18. LtSuisiana 48,000 

19. Tennessee 4(5,000 

20. Kentucky 42,000 

21. Ohio 39,000 

22. Indiana 36,000 

23. Illinois 52,000 

24. Missouri 60,UQ0 



4,764 275,248 
6,008r 1, 



Pop, in 
1820. 



298,335 
244,161 
235,764 
523,287 
83,059 



372,812 
277,575 
1,049,398 

72,749 
407,350 
1,065,366 
638,829 
490,309 
340,989 
127,901 

75,448 
153,407 
422,813 
564,317 
581,434 
147,178 

55,211 

66,586- 



Pop, on 


Slaoes 


a sq, ffi. 


in 1820. 


10 
.26 


NonJF 


23 


None. 


72 


None. 


53 


48 


58 


97 


30 


10,088 


33 


7,557 


23 


211 


34 


4,509 


29 


107,398 


17 


425,153 


13 


205,017 


20 


251,783 


6 


149,676 


3 


39,879 


2 


S2,814 


3 


69,064 


11 


80,097 


13 


126,732 


15 


None. 


3 


190.* 


1 


917 


1 


10^ 



Q^ett^ons on the Table, 1 . "VS hich is the largest state id the 
Union ? 2. Which is the smallest ? 3. Which states contain 
less than 10,000 square miles ? 4. How many contain inoft 
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than 30,000 ? 5. IVbat are their names ? 6. Which state con- 
tains the greatest population? 7. Which nextf 8. Which 
next ? 9. Which of the states is most thickly settled ; that is, 
which contains the greatest number of inhabitant^ on a square 
mile f 10. Which is next to Massachusetts ? 11. Which next ? 
12. Which is most thinly settled ? 13. How many contain less 
than ten on a square mile, and what are their names ? 14. 
Which state has most slaves? 15. Which next? 16. Which 
next ? 17. How many states have more than 100,000 slaves, 
and what are their names ? 18. Which states have no slaves? 

Increase of Population. In the follov^ing table the 
second colamn shows the population of the United 
States in 1790; the third the population in 1820; the 
fourth, the increase between 1790 and 1820; and the 
fifth, how many per cent, each state gained betweeu 
1810 and 1820, and of course, shows which states in* 
creased fastest in proportion to their population. 



States, 



Pop. in 
1790. 



Maine 96,540 

N.Hampshire 141,885 
Vermont 85,539 

Massachusetts 388,787 
Rhode Island 68,825 
Connecticut 237,946 
New York 840,120 
New Jersey 184,189 
Pennsylvauia 431,373 
Delaware 59,094 

Mary laud 319,728 
Virginia 747,610 

N. Carolina 393,751 
S. Carolina 240,073 
Georgia 82,548 

Tennessee 35,691 
Kentucky 73,677 

Ohio 3,000 

U. States 3^929,328 



Pop. in 
1820. 


/rtcr. in 
30 years. 


Rate of inc. 
from 1810 
to 1820. 


298,335 


201,795 


30-4 prxt. 


244,161 


102,276 


13 8 


236,7^4 


150,225 


82 


523,287 


144,500 


10-9 


83,059 


14,234 


80 


27&,248 


37,302 


61 


1,372,812 


1,032,692 


43- 1 


277.575 




93,386 


130 


1,049,398 


615,025 


29-6 


72,749 


13,655 


01 


407,350 


87,622 


70 


1,065,366 


317,766 


9B 


638,829 


245,078 


11-4 


490,309 


250,236 


181 


340,989 


258,441 


351 


422,813 


387, f 22 


61-0 


564,317 


490,640 


390 


581,434 


678,434 


152-0 


9,625,734 


5,6^6,406 


32-9 



Vv 
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Rema^rh, From the table it appears that the popo- 
lation of the United States iocreased between 1810 tod 
1820, 32.9 per cent. At this rate it will doable in 
aboat 25 years. 

Questions. Which state contained the greatest population in 
1790? which, in 1820? 2. Which state increased most be- 
tween 1790 and 1820 ? Which, next f Which, next? 3. Which 
state increased least? Which, next? 4. Which state increased 
slowest between 1810 and 1820? 5. Which states increased 
Jess than 10 per cent. 6. At what rate did the population of 
the United States inciease between 1810 and 1890 ? 7. How 
long will it take to double at this rate ? 

Classes of Inhabitants. The inhabitants of the 
United States may be divided into three classes, w 
whites, negroes, and Indians. All the whites are of 
European origin ; principally, English* The New* 
Englanders, Virginians', and Carolinians, are almost 
purely English. Next to the English are the Germini, 
who are very numerous in the Middle States, pt^ 
ticularly in Pennsylvania. Next to the Germans are 
the Batch, who are most numerous in New York. 
The French are very numerous in Louisiana. The 
Irish and Scotch are found in Pennsylvania, New Torki 
and New Jersey, and all the principal cities of the 
Union. 

Indians. Very little is known about the IndiaM 
west of the Mississippi. The 4 principal tribes on the 
east of the Mississippi, are the Creeks, Choctaws, Che- 
rokees, and Chickasaws. These tribes live in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

Questions, 1. From what European nation are the whilt 
inhabitants principally descended ? 2. Where are the GeriHii 
most numerous ? 3. the Dutch ? 4. the French ? 5* the Ink 
and Scotch ? 6. What are the four principal tribes of IndiaMi 
east of the Mississippi ? 7. Where do these tribes live ? 

Canals. The principal Canals in tjie United Slaltl 
are, 1. The Middlesex canal, which connecta M•^ 
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riraack river with Boston harbour. 2. The ChamphiQ 
canal, which connects Lake Champlain with the Hnd- 
son. 3. The Erie Canal, connecting Lake Erie with 
theiladson. 4. The canal which connects Chesapeake 
bay with Albemarle sound. 5. The Santee canal, 
which connects Santee river with Charleston harbor. 
The first of these canals brings the trade of the interior 
of New Hampshire to Boston. The itcond will bring 
that of the country on Lake Champlain, to the city of 
New York. The third will bring that of a large sec- 
tion of the western country to the same city. The 
fourth brings that of the northeastern part of N. Caro- 
lina to Norfolk. The fifth brings the trade of the 
western part of N. Carolina, to the city of Charles- 
ton. 

The most important canals which hav^ baen propos- 
ed, and which are thought practicable, but have not yet 
been completed, are, 1. A canal to connect Barnsta- 
ble Bay with Buzzard^s Bay. 2. A canal from Rari- 
tan river to the Delaware, to connect the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia. 3. A canal to connect 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays. 4. A canal connect* 
ing James river with the Ohio. 5. Three or four 
canals have been proposed to connect the rivers which 
run into Lake Erie and Michigan, with those which 
run into the Ohio and the Mississippi. 



^ueitioTis, 1. Mention the six principal canals in the United 
States, and the places which they connect. 2. What effect 
has the Midd]es>;x canal on the trade of New Hampshire ? 3. 
What effect will be produced bj the Northern canal? 4. By 
the Erie Cannl? 5. What effect is produced by the Santee 
Canal ? 



Rivers. The great rivers of the United States, in 
respect to the general count in which they rurij may be 
divided into 6 classes. 1. Those which enter the At- 
lantic from the eastern and middle states. 2. Those 
which enter the Atlantic from the southern states. 
3. Those which flow into the Gulf of Mexico. 4. 
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Those which join the MissiMippi from the east ; • audi 
6. Those which join the Mississippi from the west. 

The fini class includes the Penobscot, Kennebeck, ' 
Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware and Susquehannah ; 
all of which run from N. to S. The ttcond class in- 
cludes the Potomac, James, Roanoke, Cape Fear,*Pe- 
dee, Santee, Savannah, and Altamaha; all of which 
run from N. W. to S. E. The xhird clasa includes the 
Appalachicola, the Mobile, and the Mississippi, all of 
which run from N. to S. Tbe/cmr^ class includes the 
Yazoo, Ohio, Kaskaskia, Illinois, and Ouisconsio, all 
of which run from N. E. to S. W. The fifih class in- 
cludes Red river, the Arkansas, Missouri, Moinetf, and 
St. Peter's, all of which run from N. W. to S. E. 

The followiiig table shows how far some of the prin- 
cipal rivers are navigable for sloops. 

Kivtr. . Place. River, Place, 

Penobscot to Bangor. 
Kennebeck, Augn^a. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Hudson, Troy. 

Delaware, Trenton. 
Potomac, Washington. 
Missouri, Great Falls. 



James, to Richmond. 

Savannah, Savannah. 

Alabama, Fort Claiborne. 

„. . . S St. Antho- 

Mississippi, j ^y,^f^i,_ 

Ohio, Pittsburg. 



.Questions, 1. In what direction do the great rivers of the 
eastern and middle states run ? 2. the rivers of the Southern 
Atlantic States? 3. the rivers which emptj themselves into 
the Mississippi from the east ? 4- those which empty themselves 
into the Mississippi from the west? 5. those which flow into 
the Gulf of Mexico? 6. To what place is the Connecticut 
navigable for sloops ? the Delaware ? the Penobscot ? the Min 
sissippi? &c. 

Roads. The following table shows the principal 
towns on several of the great roads of the United States.- 
The towns are arranged in geographical order. 
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EkainoH to 
V OrUam, 


Fo^ Hawkins. 
Fort Stoddart 


ZanesTille. 


Chillicothe. 


>rt. 


Mobile. 


Lexington. 


s'set. 


New Orleane. 


Henderson. 
ShawneetowD. 


Dd. 


Button to Detroit, 


Kiaskaskia. 


lOQth. 


Boston. 


Cahokia. 


uryport. 


Worcester. 


St Louis. 


» 


Northampton. 




1. 


Pittsfield. 


Aew York to Que- 


ister. 


Albany. 


bee. 


rd. 


Utica. 


New York. 


iaven. 


Auburn. 


Hudson. 


fork. 


CaDandaigna. 


Albany. 


on. 


Buffalo. 


PlatUbQiy. 


elphia. 


Cleveland. 


Montreal. 


ore. 


Freochtown. Anebec 


DgtOD. 


Brownstown. 


F^ 


ricksburg. 


Detroit. 


Botfon to MotUreal* 


end. 





Bojiton, 


burg. 


Philadelphia to St. 


Concord, 


h 


Louis. 


Hanover. 


evilie. 


Philadelphia. 


Haverhill. 


bia. 


Lancaster. 


Montpelier. 


ta. 


Harrisburg. 


Burlington. 


gfeville. 


Pittsburg. 


Montreal. 



tiagii, 1. Mentinn in order the principal towns on the 
lad from Eastport to New Orleans ? 2. What towns do 
;S8 in travelling from Boston to Detroit ? 3. from Phila- 
. to St. Louis? 4. from Mew York citjr to Quebec ? 5. 
oston to Montreal ? 



B OF THE'COUNTHY The most remarkable fea- 
I the low country of the Southern States. It con- 
f a flat sandy plain, but little elevated ahove the 
)f the ocean, extending along the coast, from the 
D to the Missisippi, a distance of 1500 miles, and 
illy from 100 to 200 miles wide, fke rest of the 
1 States is agreeably dhrersifief wMk httls md 
ains. 

24 
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Qiiejftoiu. What is the most remarkable feature in the 
of the countrjr i How far doei the loir countrj of the Soui 
Statea extend? 

Importamt uirss. The lines ia the United Si 
which it 18 most important to remember are; 1. The 
er MiBsinppi^ becanae it is a boundarj of 6 statea 
three territories. 2. The Ohio^ hecaase it is a boon 
of 5 states. 3. The Delamare, because, it is a boon 
of 4 states. 4 The Potomac and the SaDonnak^ beci 
they are bonndary rivers through their whole coa 
5. The parallel of 36° 30', because it is a bbundaiy 
states and 1 territory. 6. The parallel Sb% beci 
it is a boundary of 6 states. 7. The parallel of * 
because it is the northern boundary of 2 states, and 
far from the northe.m boundaries of 3 more. 




Qiie«h'ofu« 1* J^V states and territories border on 
Missisippi ? 2* WmiMates on the Ohio ? 3. on the Delawi 
4. on the Potomac ? 5. on the Savannah ? 6. What states 
bounded bj the parallel of 36o 3(K? 7. Whi^t states are boni 
by the parallel of 36o M. What by the parallel of 42o ? 



Nayt. The United States navy in 1824, consH 
of 7 ships of the line, 8 frigates, and numeroni smal 
vessels, exclusive of 5 ships of the line and 6 fr^ 
on the stocks, and several large ships on Lake Ob 
no, Lake Erie, and Lake Champlain. — The navy ya 
of the United States are at the following places ; 
Portsmouth, N. H. 2. Charlestown, Mass. 3. IT 
York city. 4. Philadelphia. 5. Washington chy. 
Gosport, in Virginia. 

^^e9ti^mt. 1. How manj ships of the line in the U. 8li 
navy in 1624^ 2. How many frigates? 3. Where are tbs Mi 
~ the U. S. 



't 



navy in ■ 
yards of 



Rbuoioit^ The following table contains the 
of congregations of the different religious denoBiMi 
accor^Ung to (he \alMt information. 
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Baptists 3,103 

Methodists 2,600 

Presbyterians 1,679 

Congregationalists 1 ,200 

Episcopaliaos 800 

Frieods 512 



German Reformed 600 

UniversalisU 200 

Batch Reformed 160 

C&rul-iaos 118 

Roman Catholics 90 



Total 10,862 

The Baptists and Methodists are found in all parts 
of the United States. The Cong^regationalists are al- 
most wholly in New-England. The Presbyterians are 
spread over the Middle, Soathem and Western States* 
— The Quakers are most namerous in Pennsylvania and 
the adjoining states, and the Episcopalians in New-Tork, 
Connecticut, Maryland and Virginia. The German Re- 
formed and Dutch Reformed are principally confined to 
the Mi<idle States. The Roman Catholic? are most na- 
merous in Maryland, Liuuiniana, and the large cities. 

Questions. 1. What are the principal denominatioDi of 
Christiaofl in the U. S. ? 2. Where are the CoDgregationaliats 
most nil meroufl? 3. The Frieruls or QuiJcerfi? 4. The Epis- 
copalians ? 5. IVhrre are the Presbyterians ? 6. The Baptists 
and Methodists^ 7. I'he Dutch Reformed Presbyterians? 8. 
The Roman Catholics ? 

KcLioious Charitable Societies. The principal re* 
ligioQS charitable societi^^s are, 1. Tht American Bi- 
ble Society^ whose sole object is to publish and circulate 
the Bible, without note or comment. 2. The Ameriean 
Colonization Society^ whose object is to colonize the 
free people of colour of the United States. A colony 
has already been planted.on the west coast of Africa, 
south of Sierra Leone. 3. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions^ whose object is to 
convert the heathen to Christianity. They have mis- 
sionary stations and missionaries, at Bombay and Cey- 
lon, in India ; in Palestine ; at the Sand«vich islands ; 
and among the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians in the 
U. S. 4. The Baptist Board of Forngn Missions^ who 
have miraionaries in the Birman empire, and among the 
American Indians. 5. The United Foreign Missionary 
Society, which is supported by the Presbyterian and 
Dutch Reformed churches, and has sent several mis- 
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•ioDiriei t« the American Indiuis. 6. There are £dii- 
eation SooMiiei amoDg the.CoDgregationalists, Presbjta- 
riana and Baptiata, deaifned to aBsist indigent yooog 
men in preparing for the Christian ministrj. 

Quei/ioTW. 1. What is the object of the American Bible So- 
cietj? 2. Of the Colonicatioa SocietT? 3. Of the Americaa 
Board of CommisBionen for Foreirn Missions ? 4. Of Edoca- 
tjon Societies ? 6. Where is the colonj of free blacks establish- 
ed by the Colonication Society f 6. Where are the missionafj 
stations of the American Board of Commissionert for Fore^i 
Missions ? 7. Where are the misiionariefl of the Baptist Board 
of Forei{^ Missions? 

CoMMBRCB. The following table ahowa the princi- 
pal articles of domestic prodnce exported from the Uni- 
ted States in 1817, arranged according to their valae* 
Since 1817 there has been no essential variation. 

Articles Exported. Falue^ 

1. Cotton 122,628,000 

2. Wheat, floor, and biscuit 18,432,000 

3. Tobacco 9,230,000 

4. Lumber (viz. boards, staves, shingles, 

hoops, hewn timber, masts and spars) 3,196,000 
6. Rice " 2,379,000 

6. Pot and pearl ashes 1,967,000 

7. Indian corn and meal 1,329,000 

8. Dried and pickled fish 1,328,000 
0. Beef, tallow, hides and live cattle 846,000 

10. Skins and furs 688,000 

1 1 . Rye and meal . . 627,000 

12. Pork, bacon, lard, and live hogs 637,000 

13. Hoi*8e8 and mules 432,000 

14. Soap and tallow candles ' 358,000 

15. Gunpowder 367,000 

16. Tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine 346,000 

17. Whale oil, whale bone and spermaceti 

candles 343,000 

18. Flaxseed 278,000 

19. Butter and cheese 213,000 

Remarks. The cotton was raised almost entireljia 
the states south of Virginia and Kentucky. The wheat 
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was railed principallj in the middle and western states; 
aod the tobacco in Maryland, Virginia and North Caro* 
lina. The Itunber was cut chiefly in the forests of Maine 
and the low country of the Carolinas. The rtce g^ew 
undoubtedly in the swamps of the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia. The pot and pearl ashes came from the new coun- 
tries, where they were burning woods to clear the lands 
for cultivation. The Indian com came from every part 
of the Union. The dried fish are cod fish, the pickled 
fish are herrings, shad, salmon and mackerel. Almost 
all of them were caught by the fishermen of Massachu- 
setts. The beef^ tallow^ hides and cattle were raised 
principally in the pastures of New Englaqd. — ^The skim 
^nd/urs were purchased from the Indian hunters. The 
rye^ pork^ horses^ mtiles^ soap and candles came chiefly 
from New England. The tar^ pitch and turpentine were 
obtained from' the Carolina pines. The whale oil aod 
whale bone^ were the fruits of the enterprise of the 
Nantucket whalemen. 

Questions, 1 . What is the principal article of export from 
the United States ? 2. What is next to cotton ? 3. Mention 
the seven next in their order. 4. Wh^re is the cotton rained ? 
5. Where is the wheat raised ? 6. The tobacco ? 7. The lum- 
ber? ' 8. The rice? 9. Where did the pot and pearl ashei 
come from? 10. Who caught the fish? 11. Where were the 
cattle raised, &c. 

Destination of the Exports, The following table shows 
the countries to which the exports of 1817 were carried. 

Whilher exported, Jimount. 

England ^27,8»4.013 

Scotland and Ireland 5,138,722 

British West Indies 3,87 1 ,567 

British American Colonies 3.7 1 8,8 1 9 

Other British Colonies 2,845, 1 2 1 

Prance 8,8lVfi7 

French Colonies 3,6 1 5,061 

Spain 745,062 

Spanish American Colonies 7,084.099 

Portugal 549,186 

Brazil 645,695 

24* 
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Portagneie Colonies 

RuMia 

Swedish and Danish dominions 

Netherlands 

Butch Colonies 

Germany 

N'irthwest Coast 

Italjf and Malta 

China 



639,942 
640^393 
2,632,947 
4,494,471 
1,290,847 
3^5,631 
1,110,839 
1,433,714 
.548,660 
6,607.023 



All other CQuntries .«.__^ 

^7,671,669 

Rttmark. The amount of exports to the yarioas 
countries is very different in different years ; but the 
British dominions always receive the largest portion of 
our domestic produce, particularly cotton. France is 
usually next to England. 

Question. What three countries received the Uugeti amount 
of exports from the United States in 1817 i 

Increase and Decrease of Exports. The foUowing 
table shows the quantity of cotton, floor, tobacco, and 
rice exported at different periods. 

Riox. 



1790 
1795 
1800 
1804 
1817 



Cotton. [ Flour. [ Tobaooo 



Pounds j Barrels. 



100,000 

i;300,000 

17,789,803 

35,034,175 

85,649,328 



724,623 
887,369 
633,052 
810,008 
1,479,198 



Tlhds. 



118,460 
61,050 
73,680 
83,342 
62,365 



Tierces. 



80,845 

138,526 

112,056 

78,385 

79,296 



Remarks, The thing most worthy of remark in this 
table is, that the amount of cotton exported, has increased 
regularly from 100,000 pounds to more than 85,000,000; 
so that it is now the principal article of export froB 
the United States. This prodigious increase was owiag 
to the invention, by Mr. Whitney, of a machine for 
cleansing upland cotton from its seeds. Before the in* 
Tention of that machine, it was s>odiiBcult to cleaosetli^ 
cotton from its seed, that the cultivation of it was not 
profitable. Sut now it is cultivated in all the conatij 
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south ofyii>pDia, where the land will admit of it The 
fourth and fit)h columns show that the amount of tohac- 
jco and rice ha« decreased. Thi^ wa« owing to the increase 
in the amount of cotton ; for wh^n the cultivation of cot- 
ton became protittfble, the planters negfected tobacco, 
rice, indigo, and every other crop, and employed their 
slaves almost exclusively in raimg cotton. 

Questions, 1. Which of the exports of the U. 8. hai 
increased most since 1790, cotton, Dour tobacco, or rice ? 2. 
Which next? 3. }^ hich have decreA«ed? 4. What occaaioned 
the increase in the cultivation of cotton i 5. What occaaioned 
the decrease in the caltivation of tobHCco and rice ? 

Exports and ShippiHg of the different States. 7'he fol- 
lowing table shows the amount of domestic and foreign 
produce exported from the di£ferent States in 1823. The 
fifth coliimn shows the number of tons of shipping owned 
in 1816. The amount has not materially varied since. 



States. 



Domestic 
produce. 



N. Harop. 
Vermont 
Maine 
Mass. 
R. Island 



182,945 
236,140 
865,046 
3,944,985 
520,614 



Connecticut 480,941 
N.York 11,362,996 
N. Jersey 26,064 
Penn^nia. 3,139,809 
Delaware 35,724 
Maryland 3,1 73a 12 
D. of Colum. 779,502 
Virginia 4,000,914 
N.Car^ina 482,417 
S. Carolina 6,671,998 
Georgia . 4,279,885 
Alabama 200,387 
Loui>«iana 6,769,410 
Mich. Ter. 1,010 
Florida 1,510 



Foreign 
product. 




54,760 



30,455 

9,738,254 

412,500 

1,120 

7,675,995 

6.477,383 
18,113 

1,857,116 

21,793 

5,874 

• a . . . 

226,816 
13,781 

1,009,662 



|g47,i:)5.408 ;^7,543,r)22 



237,705 

236 J 40 

895^501 

13,683,239 

933,114 

482,061 

19,038,990 

26,064 

9,617,192 

53,837 

5,030,:^28 

801.295 

4.006,788 

482,417 

6,898.814 

4,2J3,666 

20l>,387 

7,779,072 

1,010 

1.510 



Shipping* 



I 



I 



30,411 

452,273 

32,758 
53,648 

309.290 
33.211 

102,474 
9,207 

156,062 
18.650 
70,361 
36,556 
37,614 
14,741 
661 
13,299 
1,092 



4,6^)9,030| 1,372,218 
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Remarki. Aew Jersey has a very small amount of ex- 
ports, because almost all ber produce is Sported from 
New York aiul Philadelphia. Louisiana has a large 
amount, because it includes the produce of the western 
states, which is floated down the Mississippi, and ex- 
ported from New Orleans. The exports of JVew York 
arc the produce not only of that state, but half of New 
Jersey and the western parts of New England. The 
exports of Massachusetts are the produce of Maiwacho- 
setts and part of New Hampshire and Vermont. Ae» 
England and JVew York own about two thirds of all the 
shipping of the United States. The states south of the 

Potomac own only one eighth part. 

• 

^estions. 1 . Which state is the first in the amount of ex- 
ports.' a. Mention the seven next? 3 Which state owns most 
shippinf? ? 4. Which next ? 5. Which next ? 6. How large a portion 
is owned tii New Eng4«nd and New York ? 7. How btrge a portion 
is owned south of the Potomac ? 

Imports. The following table shows the principal 
articles imported into the U. S. in 1807, arranged ac- 
cording to their value. 

1 . British Manufactures estimated at ^40,900,000 

2. Sugar 23,412,865 

3. Coffee 16,470,947 

4. Foreign Spirits - . 10,698,854 
6. Tea 6,117,706 

6. Wine 4,487,670 

7. Mohtsses 3,064,044 

^ettion. What are the five principal articles imported into 
the U. S. from foreign countries? 

Chief Towns. The first column in the foHowing 
table shows the chief towns and cities in the United 
States ; the second, the population in 1820 ', and the third 
the shipping in 1821. 
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CitUi. 


Pap. in 1820. 


J^mSMppmg 
in 1821. 


Portland 


8,681 


33,619 


Portsmouth 


7^27 


23,335 


Salem . 


12,731 


33,046 


Boston 


43,298 


126,323 


ProTideoce 


11,767 


20,575 


New Haven 


8,327 


10,255 


New York 


123,706 


231,215 


Albany 


12,630 




Philadelphia 


108,116 


83,225 . 


Baltimore 


62,738 


68,674 


Washington 


13,247 




Norfolk 


8,478 


23,809 


Richmond 


12,067 


■ 


Charleston 


24,78a 


28,403 


Savannah 


7,523 


10,826 


New Orleans 


27,176 


38,8^1 


Cincinnati 


9,642 




Pittsbnrg 


11,629 





^ueati9H9. 1. \niieh dtj in the United States bad the greatest 
popuUtion in 1820 ? 2. Mention the five next in the order of their 
population. 3. Which city owns the greatest amount of shipfnng^ 
4. Mention the three next in their oraer. 



Colleges. In the following table the 1st column shows 
the names of the principal colleges in the XJ. S. ; the 2d 
shows the year when each was incorporated; the 3d 
shows the number of alumni^ that is, the number who 
have been educated at each college since itsrestablish* 
lishment; the 4th shows how many of the alumni were 
ministers ; the 5th, the number ef alumni living ; the 6tfa, 
the number of ministers living; and the 7th, the period 
to which the statements are brought down. 
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Aome. 


Ineor. 


Alumni 


Minit- 
ters. 


Abwini 
Uving. 


Min. 
living. 




Harvard 


1638 


4,442 


1,198 


1,708 


285 


1818 


Yale 


1700 


3,300 


847 


1,878 


367 


181T 


Princeton 


1748 


1,425 


297 


1,023 


147 


1815 


Columbia 


1764 


608 


67 






1814 


Brown 


1764 


829 


149 


716 


130 


1817 


Dartmouth 


1769 


1,190 


263 


992 


228 


1816 


Dickinson 


1783 


272 


62 


243 


68 


1813 


Williams 


1793 


473 


1)2 


434 


107 


1817 


Union 


1794 


291 


33 


280 


32 


1813 


Bowdoin 


1794 


85 


2 


80 


2 


1816 


Middlebury 


1800 


260 


65 


250 


66 


1817 


S. Carolina 


1802 


275 


6 


260 


5 


1816 


Total 


13,450 


3,090 


7,643 


1,406 





^ue*tion», 1. Which is the oldest college in the U. S. ? 6. 
Which has the greatest number of alunr.ni ? 3. Which next ? 4 
Which next ?" 5. Which has the greatest number of alumni lifiiiff ) 

Revenue and Expenditure. The following table shows 
the whole amount of the revenue and expenditure of 
the United States for 26 years, from March 1789 to 
March 1816. 



Receipts. 
Customs, ^222,530,374 

Internal revenue, 9,016,342 
Direct taxes, 4,476,826 

Postage of letters, 747,388 
Sale pub. lands, 8,658,369 
Miscellaneous, 1 ,590,00 1 



Expenditures. 
Military depart. 97,628,979 
Naval depart. 47.818,903 
Civil list. 
Foreign interc. 
Indian depart. 
Mis^cellaneous, 



247,019,3021 



1 4,940^5 

10,678,016 

1.338,040 

12,316,301 



184,719,336 



Remarks. More than nine tenths of the revenue k 
derived from the customs, that is, from the duties paid 
on foreign goods imported into the United States. E^eiT 
pound of co£fee, imported into the United States, ymi 
6 cents to the Treasury ; every pound of brown 9apx% 
3 cents i every pou\id of Vo%f «uc^^ 12 centi; evny 
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gallon of Madeira wine, on£ dollar; fcc. Thainteniil 
reveDui ind direct taten on hoooen and lands, jield * eiy 
liltl«, became they are onlj reaorted (o id cbmi uT 
emer^ncj. The revenue from the sale of pablic laodl 
is Terr rapidly increasing. 
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The expenses of the Mllilanr Department include the 
~ ' ' the army, erecting fortifiralions, the pnrchaee 
and mosketi, arming the militia, be. Tb« 
expenses of the civil list include the (alaries of the offi- 
cers of gOTernnieDt, lie. 

^uettimit. 1. Whkt it ttie principal Morce of Tcrcnue to the 
Dnited Statei i 3 How luige a pottion of the revenue ii deriied 
inim the cuitomi^ 3. What are the other sources of rcTenue? 4> 
What *re tlie principal itemi of expenditure ! 5. Which it moat 
expensive, the niUtaiy or naTal ettabliibiDent of the United 
States? 

IncSEASE or IBB Uritcd States. The following (able 
will illnstrate (he increase of the United States in 
shipping, exports, rerenne, and popnUtion, .between 
1790 and 1820. 





S,.pfin, 


Dom £x 


,., i. 


J,,™ 


J^p 


1790 48S09<i 


S14.200.HOO 


gl.UUU.tXX) 


ai,41(*,330 


3.9^9.J26 


179-i 




18.064,050 


39,72 !,i06 


S.9S4 534 


*500,9W) 


m»> 


9ra,ooo 


31.840.903 




10,777.709 


5,305.666 


1«>.S 


1.4*3,«^ 


43,387,002 


53.179.029 


13.561,693 


6.180.000 


IHUI 


l.«4,781 




a4„191,W5 


9.384.214 


7,239,905 


IBIS 




45,979,403 


6,585.350 


37,fi56.4Jfi 




1830 


63.683 640 


18 008,029 15.284,546 


9.635,734 



Remafi*. The increase in all (he abovenienlioned 
particnlan U astonishing. The shipping and foreign 
exports were very great, and lncreni>ed rapidly between 
1795 and 1805, because ntthat time the nations of Europe 
were at war, and the I'nited State', being the principal 
neutral nation, carried on the commerce of the belliger- 
ents. The revenue wasonnsually Isrgein theycar 1815. 
This was jont aRer the cIosp of the three years' war 
with Great Britain. Daring that wHr the British nary 
evcluded the United Slates from interconrse with foreign 
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nations, and of course there were few imports and UtUt 
revenue ; but immediately on the return or peace, forelgi 
goods were imported in large quantities, and the reyenae 
was consequently increased to a very unusual amount 
In ordinary years the revenue may now be reckoned at 
about {16,000,000. 

^veitiotu, 1. In what year was the revenue Of the United 
States the g^atest ? 2. At what period was the sliipping of the 
United States the ^i^Atest ? 3. In what year was the export of 
foreign prorluce the greatest ? 4. What occasioned the rapid in- 
crease of sliipping, and the great amount of foreign exports be* 
tween 1795 and 1805 ? 5. What occasioned the great amount of 
revenue In 1815 ? 

Post Offices. The following (able shows how much 
the number of post offices and post roads has increased 
in the United States, since 1793. 



Year. 

1793 
1797 
1803 
18J1 
1817 
1824 



Remark, The length of post roads, that is, of the 
roads on which the mail is carried, has increased more 
than fifteen-fold since 1793; and the number of pott 
offices twenty-five-fold. This is a great improyementi 
because it facilitates correspondence and mterconne 
between different parts of the country, and promotOf 
commerce. 

mm 

Question*. 1. How much did the length of post roade iflevaiM 
between 1793 and 1817 ' 2. How much the number of post tdPiS 
3. whv it tht increase of pott oflkes, and the length ofpoMt im| 
anunprovoment? ""' 



*ost Offices. 


Length of Post Roads. 


«■ 


Miles. 


209 


5,642 


564 


16,180 


1,258 


25,315 


2,403 


36,406 


3,459 


51,600 


5,242 


88,600 
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Public Debt. * The following statement shows the 
amount of the debt of the United States at different 
periods. 

In 1791 ^76,463,467 

1812 36,656,932 

1816 123,016,375 

1820 91,680,090 

1824 90,177,962 

Remarks. The original debt of |^75,463,467, was 
contracted in support of the war of Independence, which 
lasted from- 1775 to 1783. During the long peace be- 
tween 1783 and 1812 the country was prosperous, and 
the debt was gradually reduced to less than one half of 
the original amount. The war of 1812 — '13 and '14 
increased it again more than three-fold ; but the present 
debt is much more moderate, compared with the popu- 
lation and resources of the country, than the debt in 
1791. 

^estiont, 1. What was the amount of the debt of the United 
States in 179t \ 2. How was this debt contracted ? 3. How much 
was the debt reduced m 1812 ? 4. How much was it increased by 
the war with Great Britain in 1812 ? 5. Is the present debt as 
burdensome as the debt in 1791 .' 

Revenue. The following table shows the amount of 
revenue received from each state in 1815. 



Vermont, 
>Iew Hampshire, 
Maine, 7 

Massachusetts, 3 
Bhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania! 
Delaware, 
Marylamh 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 



J^evenue. 
S 228,957 
92^16 

5,771,667 

233,024 

333,683 

14^91,739 

13,612 

7,143,098 

31.333 

4,050,504 

1,126,484 

345,204 



South Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, > 

Mississippi, ) 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentacky, 

Ohio. 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Columbia District, 

Michigan Territory, 



/Revenue. 
1,429,498 
882,453 

12,227 
984,909 



25 



482,426 
4,341 

Total, g37,656,486 
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Rcmarki. The reveoue arises from duties paid ob 
foreign goods, imported into the Uaited States^ and the 
duties are paid in those ports where the goods are fint 
landed. Tennessee, Kcntacliy, &c. pay no revenue, 
because they are interior states, and have no ports, 
New York pays a great revenue, because the foreign 
goods consumed in New York, half of New Jersey, and 
the western part of New England, are first landed Id 
the city of New York, and pay duties there. The goods 
consumed in the western states, pay duties in Piiiladel- 
phia, Baltimore, New Orleans, &c. 

^ueiti^nt. 1. From what state does the general jpnTemment 
derive most revenue ? 3. Why does New York pay so much more 
than other atatet ? 3. Why b there no revenue from the western 
statea ? 4. Where do the goods contumed in the western ttaies 
pay dutiea ? 



. II. OF AMERICA. 

ExTfiiTT AND Population. The following table shows 
the extent and population of the principal countries in 
America. 



Countries, 
Canada and > 
New Britain J 
Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
United States 
Mexico 
Guatimala 
West Indies 
Republic of Col. 
Peru 
Brazil 

Buenos Ayres 
Chill- 



s'. Miles. Population. Chief Towns. 
1,250,000 



40,000 

44,000 
2,000,000 

3,000,000 

96,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,250,000 
1,300,000 
180,000 



500,000 

100,000 

60,000 

70,000 

10,000,000 

8,000^000 

1,800,000 

2,126,000 

2,600,000 



1 ,080,000 Uma^ 



2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,200,000 



Quebec. 

Halifax. 

FredericktoB. 

St. JohnV 

Washington. 

Mexico. 

Guatimala. 

Havana. 

Caraccas. 



Rio Jafheiro. 
Buenos Ajras, 
St. Jago. 
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Remark. The extent and popaliition of most of the 
countries in America has never been ascertained with 
much accuracy, and for this reason the statements are 
made in round numbers. 



tions. 1. Which country in America contains the greatest 
Lion ? 2. Which next ? 3. What is the population of Pern i 
(Newfoundland ? 5. Of Brazil ? 6. Which country contains 



^ue.stions, 
populati 

4. OF Newfoundland? 5. Of Brazil? 6. Which country 

the greatest number of square miles ? 7. Which next ? 8. Which 
next ? 9. How many square miles in the United States ? 10, What 
is the chief town in Canada f 11. In Nova Scotia? 12. In the West 
Indies? 13. In Venezuela? 



Principal Tonvns. The following table shows the 
principal cities in the order of their population. 



Mexico 


137,000 


St J Ago de Chili 


» 


New York 


123,706 


Boston 




Philadelphia 


108,116 


Zacatecas 




Rio Janeiro 


100,000 


Cusco 




Fotosi 


100,000 


Caraccas 


30,000 


Puebla 


80,000 


St. Fe de Bogota 


30,000 


St. Salvador 


70,000 


New Orleans 


27,126 


Quito 


65,000 


Montreal 


25,000 


Baltimore 


62,738 


Charleston 


24,780 


Guauaxuato 


60,000 


Cumana 


24,000 


Buenos Avres 


60,000 


Quebec 


15,257 


Lima 


62,000 


Halifax 


15,000 



Questions, 1. Which are the five larj^t cities in AmeriCi* 
\\1iat is tiie population of Mexico ? 3. Of New York ? 4. Of 
bee ? 5. Of Montreal ? 6. Of Baltimore ? 7. Of QuifJ 6. OfS 
delpbia ? &c. &c. ^^' 



iit|ra 
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History of Settlements. The first column in the 
following table exhibits the principal coun^m^ in America, 
arranged according to the order of time, in which the 
first permanent settlements were made by Europeans ; 
■the second shows when they were settled ; and the third, 
by what natUn^ 
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Countries, When settled. By 7s:hat natioit 


Mexico, 


1621 


By the Spaniards. 


Peru, 


1532 


By the Spaniards. 


Huenos Ayres. 


1535 


By the Spaniards^. 


Chili, 


1540 


By the Spaniards. 


Brazil, 


1549 


By the Portuguese 


Virginia, 


1607 


By the English. 


Canada, 


1608 


By the French. 


New York, 


"1614 


By the Dutch. 


Massachusclt$, 


1620 


By the English. 


Delaware and f 
Pennsylvania, i 


1627 


By the Swedes. 


Maryland, 


1634 


By Irish Catholics. 


Guiana, • 


1634 


By the English. 


Carolina, 


1670 


By the English. 



R^narh. The Spaniards began to settle in America 
_^ than 30 years after its discovery; the EngUshf 
iiot^till 70 years later than the Spaniards. The eastern 
and southern sections of the United States were first 
settled by the English ,* the middle states, by other 
nations. 



^hieitions, 1. In which two countries of America did the Eu- 
ropeans first setlle ? 2. What European nation made the first .set- 
tlement in America ? 3. In what part of America did the Br^jliaii 
first settle ? 4. How long^ after the discovery of America before 
the first settlement was made ? 5. How long before the first 
Rng^lisb settlement was made ? 6. By what nations were the ' 
middle states first settled ? 7. What nation first settled Caiuda.^ 
Carolina ? Maryland ? New York ? Pennsylrania ? 



III. OF EUROPE. 



Extent and Population. The following table shaiff 
the extent, population, density of population, and chiif 
towns of the pvincip«i\ coxwoArUs la Europe. 
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*Uri€s. 


Square 
Miles. 


Population. 


Pop. 
sq.m. 


'ay 


160,000 


930,000 


6 


en 


188,433 


3,407,000 


13 


1 


1,891,000 


41,773,000 


22 


mrk 


21,615 


1,565,000 


72 


: Britain 


88,673 


12,562,144 


141 


id 


32,000 


6,500,000 


203 


BrIandvS 


25,565 


5,285,000 


206 


e 


200,000 


29,290,370 


146 


erland 


19,000 


1,750,000 


92 


ia 


267,674 


27,972,000 


105 


ia 


105,770 


9,904,549 


94 


•ia" 


31,966 


3,560,000 111 


imberg 


8,118 


1,395,463 172 


ver 


1 5,004 


1,306,361 


I 87 


'J 


7,436 


1,200,000 


161 


1 


5,984 


1,000,000 


167 


lia 


27,400 


3,994,000 


146 


Sicilies 


43,600 


6,618,000 


162 




182,000 


10,350,000 


67 


^al 


40,875 


3,683,000 


90 


^y 


206,000 


9,600,000 


46 
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Chief Towns. 

Bergen 

Stockholm 

St. Petersburg 

Copenhagen 

London 

Dublin 

Amsterdam 

Paris 

Geneva 

Vienna 

Berlin 

Munich 

Stuttgard 

Hanover 

Dresden 

Carlsruhe 

Turin 

Naples 

Madrid 

Lisbon 

Constantinople 



tions. 1. Wiiich State in Burope has the largest territory? 
it states contain more than 200,000 square miles ? 3. What 
contain between 100,000 and 200,000.^ 4. How many square 
n Prussia ? 5. How many in Spain ? 6. How many m Great 
? 7. Mow many in Ireland ? 8. Which four states have the 
t population? 9. What is the population of Great Britain 
land, taken together ? 10. What is the population of the 
lands? 11. What states have more inhabitants than the 
lands? 12. What is the population of Sweden? 13. Of 
rk? 14. Of Ireland ? 15. Of Swhzerland? 16. Of Portugal? 
France ? 18. Of Prussia ? 19. Of Austria ? 20. Which is tlie 
lickly settled country in Europe? 21. Which is moit thinly 
? 22. What sUtes haveleiis than 100 on a square mile ? 
lat states have less than 20 on a square mile ? 24. What is 
.Ital of Norway ? 25. Of Sweden ? 26. Of Kussia ? &c. &c. 
25* 
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RcuGioK a:;d GovERifMENT. The folIowiDg table shows 
the religion and goyerninent of the various states of 
Europe. 



States. 
Russia 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Great Britain 
Ireland 
Prussia 
Saxony 
Hanover 
VVirtemberg 
Bavaria 
Austria 
I^etherlands 
Switzerland 
France 
Spain 

Portugal • 
Sardinia 
Two Sicilies 
Turkey 



Religion, 
Greek Church 
Protestant > 
Protestant ) 
Protestant 
Protestant > 
Catholic ^ 
Protestant 
Protestant 
Protestant 
Protestant 
Catholic 
Prot. and Cath. 
Prot. and Cath. 
Prot. and Cath. 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Mahometan 



Government, 
Monarchy 

Limited Monarchy 

Absolute Monarchy 

Limited Monarchy 

! Absolute Monarchy 
! Absolute Monarchy 
Monarchy 
^Monarchy 
Absolute Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Limited Monarchy 
Republican 
Limited Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Absolute Monarchy 
Monarchy 
iAbsoIule Monarchy 



General Remark, The Greek Religion prevails Id 
Russia, and the Mahometan in Turkey ; in the rest of 
Europe the most northern countries are Protestant, the 
most southern, Catholic, and those in the middle partly 
Protestant and partly Catholic. 

^estions, 1. What four forms of relipon are most prevftlent 
in hurope ? ^. Where does the Mahometan reIi{pon prevail? 
3. Where does the Greek religion prcrail ? 4. Where, the fto- 
testant ? 5. Where, the Catholic ? 6. What is the religion of 
Sweden ? 7- Of Denmark ? 8. Of Spain ? 9. Of France ? 10. 
Of Turkey P 11. Of Prussia? 12. Of Austria? 13. What is the 
governn^ent of France ? 14. Of Switzerland .' 15. Of Great Bri* 
tain? 16. Of Turkey? 17. Of Sweden? 

Navy, The foWowVng \.ia\jVe ^Vi^N^^ Ihe naval force of 
all the matitime stales oi 1.wto\j^ \w \^^^. 
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Ships of 


Fri- 


Smaller To- 


m.of 


No. of 




the Hue. 


gates. 
234 


vessels. 


tal 
972 


cannon. 


Seamen. 


Great Britain 


218 


391 


28,0C'0 


180,000 


Spain 


52 


40 


209 


301 


8,000 


52,869 


France 


40 


30 


142 


212 


6,000 


94,236 


Rassia 


32 


18 
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4,428 


35,775 


Turkey 


20 


12 


10 


42 


1,650 


20,000 


DeDinark 


19 


17 


46 


81 


2,183 


5,000 


Holland 


16 


10 


60 


76 


1,670 


6,000 


Sweden 


12 


8 


220 


240 


2,760 


1 1 ,400 


Italian States 


4 


10 


29 


43 


600 


6,000 



Remarks. The navy of Great Britain in 1808 was 
more powerful than all the other navies in the world 
taken together ; for the above catalogue contains all 
the navies in the world, except those of the United 
States, and the kingdom of Brazil, which are verysmall. 
The navy of the United States in 1808, consisted of 
only 10 frigates, and 80 smaller vessels, including gun- 
boats. The navy of Brazil, consisted of 10 ships of the 
line, and 10 frigates. The nations of Asia and Africa 
have no navies. 

^estioM. 1. Which are the four principal iiaval powers in 
Europe ? 2. Which is the most powerful nation in the world on 
the ocean ? 3. How many seamen in the British navy, in 1808 ^ 
4. How many ships of the line ? 5. How many frigates ? 

Cities. The following table shows M the cities in 
Europe which contain more than 100,000 inhabitants. 



Cities. Population. 

1. London 1,011,546 

2. Paris 715,000 

3. Constantinople 500,000 

4. Naples 330,000 

5. Moscow 300,000 

6. St. Petersburg 285,000 

7. Vienna 240,000 

8. Lisbon 230,000 



Cities. 
9. Amsterdam 

10. Dublin 

11. Berlin 

12. Madrid 

13. Bercelona 

14. Milan 

15. Rome 

16. Palermo 



Population. 
230,000 
187,939 
182,387 
168,000 
140,000 
135,000 
130,000 
130,000 
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Cities. 

17. Adrianople 

18. Liverpool 

19. Glasgow 

20. Lyons 

21. Hamburgh 

22. Manchester 



Population. 
130,000 
120,000 
120,000 
120,000 
116,000 
110,000 



Cities. 

23. Marseilles 

24. Venice 

25. Copenhagea 

26. Edinburgh 

27. Valencia 

28. Seville 



Populatiou, 
110,000 
109,000 
105,000 
102,987 
100,000 
100,000 



Great Britain. 

1. Ill Europe, 
Malta, 
Gibraltar. 

2. In the East 

Indies. 
Hindoostan, 
Ceylon, 
New Holland, 
Van Die man's land. 

3. In Africa. 
Cape of G. Hope, 
St. Helena island, 
Sierra Leone, 
Mauritius island. 

4. In North 
America. 

LoTver Canada, 



\ 



Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, 
Bermudas. 



5. In ike West 
Indies. 
Jamaica, 
Bahamas, 
Barbadoes, 
Antigua, 
Dominica, 
Trinidad, 
Grenada, &lc. &c. 



6. In South 
America. 
British Guiana. 



Spain. 

1. In the West 
Indies. 

Cuba, 
Porto Rico. 

2. In Africa. 
Canary islands. 

3 In the EaH 

Indies. 

Philippine whnds. 

Netherlands. 

1. In the East 
Indies. 

Java, (part of) 
Spice islands. 

2. In the West 

Indies, 
St. Eustatia, 



^estions. 1. Which is the greatest city in Kurope ? 2. Which 
next ? 3. What cities have more than 200,000 inhabitants ? 4 
llow many cities have more than 150,000 inhabitants ? 5. How 
many more than 100,000 ? 6. What is the population of Moscow? 
7. of Paris ? 8. of London ? 9. of Naples ? 10. of St. Feltm- 
burg ? 11. of Home ? 12. of Vienna f Sec. 

Foreign Possessions. The following table shows at 
one view the principal Foreign Possessions of the Euro- 
pean nations. 





OF ASLV. 


2 


. In South 




Russia. 


America. 


Denmark. 




h Guiana. 




1. In Asia, 
Russia in Asia. 


France. 


1. In Europe. 






Iceland, 


2. In JVQrth 


In Africa, 


Faroe islands. 


America, 


>f Bourbon. 




Russian Settle- 
ments. 


In the West 


2. In North 




Indies. 


America. 


Turkey. 


inico, 


Greenland. 




aloupe. 


* 


1. In Asia." 




# 


Turkey in Asia. 


. In South 


3. In the West 




America. 


Indies. 


2. In Africa. 


sh Guiana. 


Santa Craz. 


Egyyt 
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fstiona. 1. What possessions has Great Britain in Nortli 
ica ? 2. What in South America ? 3. What in the West 
I ? 4. What in Africa ? 5. What in Europe ? 6. What in 
Ast Indies ? 7. What possessions has Spain in the West 

' 8. What possessions has Spain in the East Indies ? 9. 

possessions has France ih the West Indies ? 10. In South 
ica ? 1 1. What possessions belong to the Netherlands in 
ist Indies ? 12. What in South America ? 13. To what 

does Iceland belong ? 14. To what nation Ceylon ? 15. 
)undland ? 16. The islands of Martinico and Gaudaloupe ? 
The island of Cuba ? 18. The Philippine islands ? 19. 
tius islands? 20. Malta ? 21. Gibraltar f 22. Java? S3, 
land ? 



IV. OF ASIA, 



TENT AND POPULATION. The following table shows 
xtent and population of the Tarious countries of 
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Countries. 



Sq. Miles. Pop. 



Pop. 

Sq.M. 



ctttes. 



Russia in Asia, 
Chinese Empire, 
Farther India, 
Hindoostan, 
Independ. Tartary. 
Persia and Cabnl, 
Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, 
Japan, 



5,972,000 
4,100,000 
800,000 
1 ,450,000 
760,000 
960,000 
532,000 
991,000 
1 89,000 



10,000,000 t 

164,000,000 10 

42,000,000 52 

1 00,000,000 69 

3,000,000 4 

12,000,000 13 

11,000,000 23 

10,000,000 10 

1 5,000,000 80 



Astrachtn. 

Pekin. 

Ummerap. 

Calcutta. 

Samarc^d. 

Ispahan. 

Aleppo. 

Mecca. 

Jeddo. 



Remarks, More than half the territory of the Chinese 
empire is in Chinese Tartary, but only 3,000,000 of the 
population ; China Proper contains nearly the whole of 
the population, and is the most thickly settled part of 
Asia, having on an arerage, more than 80 to each 
square mile. Nearly all the population of Russia in 
Asia, is in the southwestern part, in the provinces bor* 
dering on Europe. 

^uestioni. 1. What nation has tlie largest territory in Asia ? 2: 
What nation has the next largest ? 3. What country is the most 
thickly settled ? 4. What country is most thinly settled ? 5. 
What countries have more than 30 on a square mile ? 6. Whit 




key in Asia ? 



Cities. The following table shows the most popi- 
lous cities of Asia. 



Cities. 

Pekin, 

Nankin, 

Canton, 

Jeddo, 

Calcutta, 

Agra, 

Benares, 



Population. 


Cities. 


3,000,000 


Surat, 


1,600,000 


Meaco, 


1 ,500,000 


Patoa, 


1,000,000 


Ispahan, 


650,000 


Madras, 


600,000 


Aleppo, 


bOO^WQ 


.Almmerapoora, 



Pc^i^alioS' 
500,pOO 

500,000 

Goo^oeo 

4OO|0OO 
300,000 
250^ I 
176,000 J 
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^ueitions. 1. Which is the most populous city in Asia ? 2. 
Which three stand next ? 3. What is the population of Pekin ? 
4. of NanUn ? 5. of Canton f 6. of Jeddo ? 7. How mws 
cities contain 500,000 and upwards, and what are their names ? 8. 
What 18 the population of ispshan ? 9. of Madras ? 



V. OF THE WORLD. 

BlxTENT AND POPULATION. The following lablc shows 
the extent, population, and density of population of the 
grand divisions of the earth, according to HaaseL 



Europe, 
Asia, 
Africa, 
America, 
Australasia, &c. 



Sq, Miles. 

3,387,109 
16,728,002 
11,662,442 
16,504,264 

4,164,430 



Population, Pop.SqM, 

180,000,000 53 

380,000,000 32 

99,000,000 8 

21,000,000 1 

2,000,000 I 



Earth, 



62,436,137 | 682,000,000 | 13 



Hemarks, The most thickly settled parts of the world 
are the southern half of Europe, and the countries in 
the southeast of Asia. 



^^ttions. 1. Which is the largest division of the globe? 2. 
.Which next ? 3. Which is the smallest ? ,4. Which contains the 
greatest population ? 5. Which is most thickly settled f 6. 
Which is most thinly settled ? 7- Which next ? 8. What is the 
population of the world according to Hassel ? 9. What is the 
population of Europe ? 10. How many million square miles in 
Kurope ? 11. How many in Asia ? 12. How many in America ? 

Mountains. The following table shows at one view, 
the height of the most celebrated mountains in the 
world ; above the level of the sea. 
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JMountaitu, 



Country, 



Heipht 
in jeei» 



DawaUgeri, bij^est peak of Himmaleh mt8.Tibet 
Chimborazo, highest peak of the Andes New Granada 
Cotopazi, a volcano New Granada 

Kaah, hif^best peak in Pacific Ocean Owhyhee I. 

Mount bi. Elias, highest mt. in N. America N. W. Coast 



Mexico 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

N. W. Ck)ast 

Sumatra I. 

Morocco 

Canaries 

France 

Switzerland 

Sicily 

Syria 

Armenia 

Switzerland 



Popocatepetl, highest mt. in Mexico 

Mont Blanc, highest mt. in Europe 

Mont Rosa, a summit of the Alps 

Mount Fairweather, in N. America 

Mount Ophir 

Highest summit of the Atlas mountains 

Peak of Teneriife 

Mount Perdu, highest in the Pyrenees 

Mount St. Bernard, a summit of the Alps 

Mount iEtna, a volcano 

Mount Lebanon 

Mount Ararat 

St. Gothard, a summit of the Alps 

Peak of Lemnitz, highest of the Carpa- ) „„„ 

thian mountains \ Hungary 

Mont Yelino, highest of the Appenines Italy 

Mount Pico, highest in the Azores 
Dofrafield, highest of the Dofraiield range Norway 

Mt. Washington, highest in the U. States N. Hampshire 

Olympus, famous in fabulous history Greece 

Mount Hecla, a volcano Iceland 

Ben Nevis, hig-hest in Great Britun Scotland 

Mansfield mt. highest of the Green mts. Vermont 

Table mountain, highest in S. Carolina 

Saddleback highest in Mass. 

Otter peak, highest of the Blue Ridge Virginia 

Vesuvius, a volcano Italy 

Round Top, highest of the Catskill mts. New-York 

Snowdon, highest mountain in Wales 



27,677 
31,440 
18,898 
IMOO 
17,850 
17,710 
15,665 
15,553 
14,900 
13,842 
1^000 
12,176 
21,365 
11,011 
ia950 
9,535 
9,500 
8.9S0 

^640 

8,300 
7,016 
7,630 
6,634 
6,500 
5^10 

4,370 
4^379 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,935 
3,804 
3,566 



The following table shows the heights in feet of 
several other interesting objects. 



Highest flight of a balloon 
Highest flight of a Condor 
Highest spot where man ever trod 
Region of perpetual snow under the equator 
Hif^hest spot mhabiled by man 
////fhest limit of pVnca undet \.Y\e ecYw«\Ax 



S%900 
21,000 
1^400 

15^ 
1%4S5 
11^800 
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Hi^est limit of oaks under equator 10,500 

Quito- 9,6^.0 

The pyramids 500 

Questions. 1. Which is the highest mountain in the world ? 2. 
Which is the highest in America ? 3. What is the hei<H)t of 
Chimborazo ? 4. Which islhe highest mountain in Europe ? 5. 
What is the height of Mont Blanc P 6. Which is the highest 
mountain in the United States ? 7. What is the height of Mount 
Washington ? 8. Which is the highest mountain in Great Britsin ? 
9. What is the height of Ben Nevis.' 10. What is the lieigh< of 
Mount JEina ? 11. Of Vesuvius ? 12. Did a ba>Wx>M ever ascend 
as high as Chimborazo ? 13. 'Did a Condor ever fly as hij^h ? 
14. How high is the highest spot of earth ever troa b) man P 15. 
How high on the sides of mountains will pine:^ grow under the 
eq*»ator ? 16. How high above the level of the, sea is the city of 
Quito ? 17. How high are the pyramids f 

CoMMCRCE. The following table exhibits at one 
Tiew the priDcipal exporti* of the variou.s couatries of 
the world, arranged ia geographical order. 

Countries, Exports^ 

Greenland. Whale oil and whale bone, the pro- 

duce of the fishery. 

Hodson^s Bay. Furs, purchased from the Indiaus. 

Newfoundland. Cod-fi^b, caught near the shore, and 
^ on the banks. 

* Canada. Flour from Upper Canada, and furs 

from the Indian country. 

Nova Scotia. Lumber and fish. 

New-England. Luq^ber, beef, pork, fisb, pot and pearl 

ashes. 

Middle States. Flour and tobacco. 

Southern States. Cotton, to an immense amount, and rice. 

Mexico. Silver and gold to an immense amount. 

Bay of Cam- 
peachy. Logwood. 

West Indies. Sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cotton, 

and indigo. 

Oaraccas. Cocoa, the chief ingredient in choco- 

late, indigo, and coffee. 

9R 
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Gaiana. 
Brazil. 



Buenos Ayres. 
Chili. 



Peru. 

Columbia river. 
Northwest coast. 
Kamtschatka. 
Japao. 

China. 

Asiatic islands. 

Hindoostan. 

Persia. 
Arabia. 
East Africa. 
Cape G. Hope. 
West Africa. 
Morocco. 
Madeira, and the 

Canaries. 
Algiers. 

Turkey. 

Italy. 
France. 

Spain. 
I^ortugal. 



Sugar, rum, cotton, and coffee.* 

Cotton, sugar, coffee, and tobacco 
from the northern provinces ; gold 
and diamonds, from the middle ; 
wheat and cattle from the south- 
ern ; dye woods from the forests. 

Silver and gold ; hides, beef, and tal- 
low. 

Silver, gold, and copper from the 
northern provinces ; wheat and 
hemp from the southern. 

Silver and gold. 

Furs, procured from the Indians. 

Furs, procured from the Indians. 

Furs. 

Silk and cotton goods, japan ware and 
porcelain. 

Tea, silk goods, cotton goods, and 
porcelain ware. 

Pepper, cloves, ginger, nutmegs, asd 
camphor. 

Cotton goods, silk, raw cotton, and 
diamonds. 

Beautiful carpets. 

Coffee, aloes, myrrh, and frankiDcenie* 

Gold, ivory, and negro tlavea. 

Wine and brandy. 

Gold, ivory, and slaves. 

Leather, goat-skins, gums and froitii 

Wine. 

Ostrich feathers, waT, and hides. 
Rice, linseed, grain, and fruits. 
Carpets, muslins, swords, com, wii0| 

and fruits. 
Silks, wine, com, oil, and fruits. 
Silks, woollens, linens, wines, asd 

brandy. 
Silk, wool, wine, and fruits. 
Wine, fruits, wool, and sak. 
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erlaDdif. Fine linen^ laces, woollens, and other 

nmnufacturcs. 
any. Linens, various manufactures, and com. 

Li. iCcmp, »nil cloth, tallow, iron, colHi 

and furs, 
en. Iron, lumber, copper, train oil, and 

herrings, 
ray. Lumber, fish, fur?, and copper^ 

t Britain. Woollens, cottons, iron ware, tin, and 

elegant earthen ware, 
id. Linen, beef, tallow, butter, and hides. 

narks. Manufactured goods come from thickly set- 
countries, as China, India, Japan, Great Britain, 
be Netberlandd. Thinly settled countries com- 
y export raw materials, the proilucc of either agri- 
re, mines, or the forest. The best furs come from 
climates. They are exported from the northern 
of Asia, Europe, and America. Sugar, cotton, 
;, spices, wines, &c. require a hot climate. 

\estt0n9. 1. What countries does silver come from ? 2. 

countries export gold ? 3 What countrie« export furs ? 
lere does sugar, rum, and molasses come from ? 5. What 
ies export cotton ? 6. What countries export woollen 
? 7. What countries export cotton goods ? 8. Where do 
come from ? 9- Where do silk gooids come from ? 10. 
country exports sail cinth ? 11. Where do the most beau- 
arpets come from ? 12. What country exports tin ? 13. 
countries iron ? 14. What countries are tkrooiu for dia- 
I ? 15 Where does tea come from ? 16. Where does 
come from ? 17. Where does wiae come from ? 18. 
e do spices come from f 19. What country is famous for 

and frankincense-? 20 Where does ivory come from f 
'here does porcelain ware come from ? 22. What coun- 
:xport lumber ? 23. What countries export flour ? 24. 
e does logwood come from ? 25. What country is famous 
I cod fishery ? 26. What country is fanums for the whale 
/ ? 27. What articles are exported from Great Britain ? 
^hat from Mexico ? 29. What from China ? 30. What 
Kamtschatka ? 31. What from the West Indies > 32. 
the Cape of Good Hope ? 33- From Madeira ? 34. From 
orth we^t coast of America ? 35. From Peru ? 26. From 
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Canada ? ST". From the Southern States ? 38. From New Eiif^ 
land ? 39. From the Middle States ? 40. From Uuss'u i 

Winds. In the temperate and frigid zones the ivinda 
are variable, blowing irregularly, sometimes from one 
pomt of the compass, and sometimes from another. 
But in the torrid zone they are very regular. In all 
pnrts of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans which lie in the 
torrid zone, except near shore, the winds blow cob- 
stantiy at all seas^ons of the year from the east. Under 
the equator they are due east ; as you approach towards 
the northern tropic they incline to northeast, and to< 
wards the southern tropic to soutbeast. These winds 
are called Trade winds^ because they much facilitate 
trading \oy»gos. The Spanish flotillas, which tail an- 
nually from Acapulcovon the western coast of Meuco, 
to the Philippine islands, are home along by the trade 
winds with uninterrupted prosperity ; no attention, no 
<«kill, is required to steer them ; no accident ever befalli 
thifm ; and this vo.vage of nearly half the circumference' 
ot' the globe, is often performed in sixty days, ivithoata 
change of sails. It is impossible ever to return by thft 
same tnick. 

In the Indian ocean the regular trade wind prevaib 
between the southern tropic andthe 10th degree of south 
latitude ; but to the north- of this last boundary, begini 
the empire of the monsoons. For six months, from 
April to October, a strong wind blows constantly from 
the southwest, bringing with it rain and tempest ; during 
the rest of the year, a dry and agreeable wind blowl 
from the northeast. The change from one monsoon to 
the other is accompanied with violent storms und hurri- 
canes. ' 

All the islands between the tropics are refreshed by 
the sea and land breeze. During the day a breen 
always blows from the sea ; but at night it changes, and 
blows* from the fand. 

^xteriions 1. In w'hat parts of tbe world are the winds viria- 

bJer i, in \i-hnl parts are U.py regular ? 3 Tn whaT dircetwi 

do the trade vindb hlovi ^^ 4. \S Wy^ viq >^^\x%!i% v^'inds ptevail I 
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5. Which 18 the easiest Toyag^ from Mexico to the Hiilippiiie 
isiahds, or from the Philippine islands to Mexico ? 6 In what 
direction do the monsoons blow ? 7* Where do the monsoons 
prevail ? 8. What is the state of the weather during the south- 
west roonsooQ ? 9. How is the weather during the northeast mon- 
soon ? 10. What is the weather during the change of the mon- 
soons ? 11. Which way does the wind blow on the islands of the 
torrid zone during the diy ? 12, Which way during the night ? 

Currents. The great currents of the ocean gene- 
rally run from east to west, following the course of the 
trade winds. In passing, however, along the shores of 
continents and islands, they are often diverted from 
their natural course. Thus the great current which 
comes across the Atlantic Ocean, proceeds between South 
America and the West India islands into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and then ru!thes out with great velocity between 
Cuba and Florida, aqd proceeds north along the coast 
of the United States, and northeast as far as the shores 
of keland and Great Britain. This current is called 
the Gulf Stream. There is a current which comes from 
the Frozen Ocean between Norway and Greenland and 
passes along the western coast of Great Britain, into 
the English channel. It then turns east, and rushes 
through the straits of Dover into the North Sea. In 
the Pacific, Indian, and Southern Atlantic Oceans the 
currents, with few exceptions, run from east to west. 

^uestimu, 1. In what direction do the currents of the ocean 
generally run ? 2. What occasions the deviation from this course 
in some instances ? 3. Describe the course of the Gulf Stream } 
4. What is the course of the current which comes from the Fror 
zen Ocean between Norway and Greenland? 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. Volcanoes are hum- 
ing mountains, with apertures, out of which are thrown 
with dreadful explosions, ashes, smoke, mod, fire, red 
hot stones, and lava. More than 200 volcanoes have 
bePD discovered, scattered over the surface of the earth, 
and there are probably many others in 'parti not yet ex- 
plored. They may be compared to chimneys, through 
which the immense firet which rage in the bowels of 
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the elHh find yent. The roost celebrated volcanoes 
are Mount ^tna, in Sicily ; Vesuvius, in Italy ; and 
Hecla, in Icelnnd. The lofty peaks of the Andes in 
Soulh America are one row of volcanoes, extending 
through I^cw Gianada, Peru and Chili. The most 
terrible eruption of a volcano on record, is that which 
happened in 1815, in Suoibawa, one of the Spice 
islands. The explosions were heard at the distance o( 
more than 900 miles, and the ashes fell in such quanti- 
ties, as to produce utter darkness, at the distance of 
350 miles. 

Earthquakes are the effect of the s^me subterranean 
fires which occasion volcanoes, and usually occur at the 
tame time. They are commonly preceded by a geueral 
stillness in the air ; the shock comes on with a rumbling 
noise, like that of carriages or of thunder : the ground 
heaves or rocks from side to side. A single shock sel- 
dom lasts more than a minute, but the shocks frequently 
succeed each other at short intervals for a considerable 
time. Awful chasms are ofHen made, from which water 
bursts forth, and sometimes flames. The chasms are 
sometimes so Wide as to overwhelm whole cities at 
once. Often the earth opens and closes again, swalloir- 
ing up some people entirely, and squeezing others to 
deatb Sometimes men have been swallowed up in one 
chasm, and thrown out alive by another. Sometimes 
houses and farms are carried to the distance of half a 
mile, and every thing left standing. Sometimes whole 
islands are sunk in the ocean, and new ones ase raised. 
In 1755, the city of Lisbon was almost wholly destroyed 
by a great rartbquake which exteaded over a considera- 
ble part of the globe. 

^uf«f/ofii. 1. What are volcanoes ? 2. What do thev dit- 
cliHige ? 3 How many vulcanuea have been discoveied! 4« 
Which are the most celebrated volcanoes in the world ? 5. Where 
was the volcano which produced so tenibie an eruption in 18151 
6. Mow far were the explosions heard? 7- Hovii far waa total 
daTkness product. d by the fall of ashes? 8. What are earth- 
quakts occasioned by ? 9. How are titey usually preceded F lOi 
Wiiat d(M'8 fiie noise resenible ? 11. How long do the t' 
iast ? VJ, \\ hat are some oi the eiiects of an eartiiquake 2 
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Man. Men maj be divided, according^ to their state 
of improvemeDt and habits of life, into four clashes, the 
savage, the barbarous, the half-civilized, and the civil* 
ized. The following table shows to which class each 
nation bclongi<. 

Condition. « JSTations. 

Savage, American Indians, Negroes, and natives 

of New Holland. 
Barbarous, Arabs, Moors, Tartars, Malays. 
Half-civilized, Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, Persians, 

Turks. 
Civilized, Europeans and thck* de^tcendants ; par- 

ticularly, the British, French and Ger- 
mans. 
Remarks, VThe characteristics of the different condi- 
tions are as follows : 

1. In the savage state, man subsists almost entirely 
by hunting, fishing, and the spontaneous productions of 
the earth. Savages are generally found thinly scattered 
over a large territory, in small tribes, the members of 
which are firmly attached t% each other, but infiamed 
with the most unrelenting hostility towards all their 
Deighbours. The best traits in the character of savages 
are courage, fortitude, love of liberty, and a high sense 
ordi^nity. Tbe worst traits are cruelty and revenge. 

2. In the barbarous state subsistence is derived chiefly 
from pasturage, ayd rude agriculture. Those of this 
class are generally robbers and pirates by profession. 
They have great energy of character, and are some- 
times possessed of honourable principles and warm affec- 
tions. 

3. Among the half-civiHzed nations, agriculture and 
some of the finer manufactures are carried to a very 
high degree of perfection, but science, literature, and 
foreign commerce are almost unknown. I'he govern- 
ment among these nations is altogether despotic. The 
people are orderly and indu^trious, but tame, pusillani- 
mous, and easily conquered by their barbarous neigh 
bors. The Tartars and Arabs have always betn con- 
querors; the Chinese and Hindoos have always been 
conquered. 
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4. Among the civilized nations agricnltore U cofr- 
dacted skilfnlly and scientifically; manufactares ekist 
on a very extensive scale ; literature, science, and all 
the arts b6th useful and elegant, are carried to a high 
degree of perfection ; commerce is carried on with every 
quarter of the globe ; and the military art is so well 
understood, that the islands and coasts in almost every 
part of the world are reduced to colonial subjection. 

^uestioM. 1. 'WhtX natioDg are savages ? 2. What nations tie 
barbarous ? 3. What nations are half-civilized ? 4. Whst naUoM 
are civilized ? 5. How do savages gain a subsistence ? 6. Are savage 
countries thickly settled } 7. What are the best traits in the cluff* 
acter of savages ? 8. What are the bad traits ? 9. How do tbe 
barbarous nations subsist? 10. What is their character? 11. In 
what occupations are the half-civilized nations engaged ? 12. What 
is the government among the halT-civilizcd nations ? 13. What is 
their character ? 14. How are the civiliztd nations distinguished} 

Metals and Minerals. Gold is usually found in a 
perfectly pure state, at the foot of large ranges of moan- 
tains, from which it is washed down by the riven. The 
countries which furnish the most gold are Brazil, Pern, 
Mexico, East and West Africa, and the islands of So* 
matra, Borneo^ and Celebes. 

Silver. By far the richest silver mines in the world 
are those of Mexico and Peru. In the course of three 
centuries, it is estimated that they have yielded 
316,000,000 lbs. of pure silver. More than nine-tenths 
of all the silver in the world comes from the mines of 
Spanish America. 

Iron^ the most useful of all metals, is very generally 
diffused. The most extensive iron mines in the world 
are in Great Britain and France. The following table 
shows the estimated annual produce of iron mines in 
different parts of the world 

Quififaiji* 

1. Great Britain 5,000,000 

2. France 4,600,000 

3. Russia 1,675,000 

4. Sweden 1,500,000 

5. Austria 1,010,000 

6. United States 480,000 

7. All other cowalTieft 1,015,000 
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Copper, Great Britain produces more copper an- 
Boally than all the rest of Europe. This metal occurs 
abo Id Norway, Swecleu, Austria, and many other parts 
of the world. 

Lead. Great Britain produces more lead annually 
than all the rest of Europe. There are lead, mines also 
in France, Germany, Austria, Spain, and the United 
States. 

Tin is of less frequent occurrence. The principal 
mines in the world are in Cornwall in Great Britain. 
It is found also in Saxony and Spain ; and Banca, a 
small island near Sumatra, is almost entirely composed 
of it. 

(^icksiher. There are no mines of quicksilver of 
any importance, except those of Almadcn in Spain, 
Idria in Austria, and Guancavelica in Peru. 

Coal is dug ^n immense quantities in Great Britain, 
particularly near Newcastle, in (he north of England. 
It occurs also in various parts of France and Germany, 
in China, io the island of Cape Breton, in the country 
around Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, and in other parts of 
North America. 

Salt is very generally diffused over the surface of the 
earth. The most famous salt mines in the world are 
those in Austrian Poland near Cracow. The greatest 
salt works in the United States are those at Salina in 
New York. Salt is made in large quantities in the 
West Indies, from the water of the ocean, by evapora- 
tion of the 8un« 



^ueAiont* 1. Where is gold usually found ? 2. What countries 
produce it in jrreat abu'^dance ? 3. Where ivv the richest silver 
mines in the world ? 4. H'>\v larp^ea portion (fall me silver in the 
world comes fn.m Spansh Annerica ? 5 What country contains the 
most *:x'.en8ive iron mines ? 6. What four coimtriea yield the 
j^reatest quan' iiy of iron ? 7 What country produce* most lead ? 
8. Where are the principal tin mines in the world ? 9 What island 
in the East Indies -ontains tin in great quantities ? 10. Where are 
the quicksilver mines ? 11. Where are the principal coal mines in 
Gieat Britain ? 12. W hat other countries produce coal ? tS. Where 
are the mos» famous salt min^•8 in the world? 14. Where are the 
principal salt works in the United Stales \ 
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Vegetables. The number, size, and IdzumDce of 
vegetables are greatest iu the torrid zone, and dimimah 
as you go toward the pole?. Our hemisphere may be 
divided, as respects vegetables, into four parts, the tot' 
rid zone, the southern part of ike temperate zone, the 
northern part ef the temperate zone, and the frigid zone. 

1. Among the most remarkable vegetable products of 
the torrid zone are, the sago palm^ which yields a juice 
go thick and nutritious, that it is used for food ; the 
breadfruit tree and plantain^ which produce a fruit re- 
sembling bread ; the teak of India, which is used for 
ship-building, and surpasses even the oak in firmneM 
and durability; the mighty Baobab^ which grows on the 
banks of the Senegal, and attains a circumference of 60 
and 70 feet ; and the great fan palm of India, one Iei{ 
of which will cover ten or a dozen men. Mahogany^ kg* 
wood^ the cinnamon^ the clove^ the nutmegs myrrh^ bakam 
Kud frankincense grow only in the torrid zone. 

2. The most important vegetables in the soothen 
part of the temperate zone are, the vtiM, from the frdt 
of which wine is made ; the mulberry^ which affords the 
means of making silk ; the olive^ which subserves mwof 
agreeable purposes ; wheat and barley^ the grains which 
yield the most nutritious bread. . 

3. The northern part of the temperate zone compre- 
hends among other regions, Britain, a great part of 6er« 
many, of Russia, New England and the adjacent British 
provinces^ Wheat grows with difficulty in the higher 
latitudes of this climate ; but oats^ hemp^ and ^flax are 
raised in perfection. The pastures are rich and ver- 
dant; and the forests are nne, yielding the oaib, lbs 
ash^ the e/m, &c. This region is little favoured by na- 
ture, but is inhabited by the most active, enterprJdagi 
and industrious body of men on earth. 

4. In the frigid zone, and even as low as the pandU 
of 60, nature assumes a gloomy and desolate aspect 
The pines and firs rear their tall head<), and cover the 

.. hills with their constant mantle of dark green. In pr»* 
%:' .ceeding towards the north, every species of vegetable 
X «" which yields food to man entirely fails ; and nothing ap* 
pears but dwarf tretA^ a.u^ ^ ^^yi ^^^XXcit^WraahAi, 
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Questions, 1. In what zone do apices grow ? 2. What zone is 
AOB! favourable for the vine ? 3. Whkt zone it most favourable tor 
wheat and barley? 4. In what zone are the p-.Ktures richeN* ? 5. 
'What zone is best for oats, hemp and Amx ? 6- What zone contains 
the most enterprising' and industriouK men ? 7. What vffff tables 
rrow in the frigid zone ? 8. What is the teak used for ? 9. What 
u Ibe sa^ palm valuable for ? 10. What tree affords the means of 
makiog silk ? 11. Wher#t3oes the Baobab grow, and what ia its 
greatest circumference ? 

Animals. The torrid zone is as luxuriant in its ani- 
mals as in its vegetables. The mighty elephant here 
dwells in the depth of ancient forests while the rhinoce- 
ro$ and the hippopotamus roll their enormous bulk along 
the banks of the streams. The most ferocious animals 
in this zone are the lion^ the tiger^ the leopard^ the pan- 
ther^ the ounce^ and the hyasna. Here also is the gentle 
and beautiful antelope^ and the useful camel^ without 
whose aid the deserts would be impassable. This burn- 
ing zone generates swarms of reptiles and serpents of an 
enormous size. Crocodiles and alligators nil all the 
great riyers, and are ready to devour the nnwarj pas- 
senger. The largest birds are the ostrich^ the cassowary^ 
and the candor. The insects are inconceivably numer- 
Ofus. The locusts and flies move in such close and im- 
mense armies as to lay waste the earth, and drive na- 
tions before them. Among the marine insects are the 
corals^ animals insignificant in themselves, but remark- 
able for the effects which they produce. They have 
stony cases which remain after the death of the anima), 
and gradually accumulating and adhering to each other, 
at length form large rocks and even islands. The Pa- 
cific Ocean, from New Holland to the Friendly islands, 
is entirely a coral sea, and navigators are in perpetual 
danger of striking against rocks of this substance. New 
Holland is in a manner walled roirod with coral rockf« 
which render the navigation very dangerous. 

In the temperate zone there are. very few monstrous 
or ferocious animals; but the horse^ the 9X^ the sheep^ 
and other valuable domestic animals, are found in great 
perfection nearly to the 60th degree of latitude. 

As we approach the 60th degree of latitude, the coon- 
try, almost deserted by man, is covered with the elk* the 
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martin^ the »ahh^ the beaver^ the ermine, animals protected 
from the cold with a covering of rich and beautiful fur, 
which is eagerly sought after hy man for purposes of 
comfort and luxury, and hence the^e frozen countriefl 
have become the region ofan exten«»^ve fur trade. The 
most useful domestieifhimal in thisxJimate is the reindeer. 
In the frigid z> ne the quadnji^ species again asiiuma 
a . fierce and ^fa^ai4ajbl%;^icharacter. The bear stalks 
horrid t(mm his irozen solitude, and fiercely defends it 
ag-l^t the daring approach of man. £qt the great 
scene of life over the Polar regions is in the ocean. It 
is here that the mightiest of the animal creation, the 
enormous whak roll!> through the sen, and mingles hk 
frightful roarings with the sound of the tempest. Be- 
sides thei>e lordi* of the ocean, the Northern seas swarm 
with herrings which, during the winter, proceed in vait 
shoals to the seas of the tem[>erate zone, where thej af- 
ford the foundation of valuable fisheries. 

^ettioM. 1. What are V)ine of the largest animali inthi ' 
torrul zone-? 2. Which are the ntost ferocious > 3. Of what nieil 
the camel ? 4. VVhat ferocious animals inhabit the rivers of tfas 
torrid zone ? 5. Which are the largest birds? 6. What efifactil 
pro«luced by the locusts ? 7 What tfffci is produced by the 
corals ? 8 W^hat parts of the world are troubled with the conl? 
9. What animals flourish in the temperate zone ? ' 0. iWhat aniniik 
are found near the 6iith defi^i'ee of latitiule ? 11. What pant ofibe 
world produce the best furs? 13. What fevocious animal inhabilf 
the fii^id zone ? 13. What remarkable fish in the polar seas ? 

Temperature. The two leading causes which affect 
the temperature of any region are distnnce from the 
equator, and elevation above the level of the sea. b 
proportion a:? you go from the equator towards the poltf 
the cold increases, and in proportion as you ascend above 
the level of the sea the cold increases. Hence, under 
the equator, low countries are excessively hot and on* 
healthy, bujLfegions elevated 6000 or 8000 feet enjoy I 
delightful tetinperattire, while at 13,000 or 14,00(> feet, 
the ^cUmate^'is the same as in the froz<*n zone, and at 
15,000 feet is the reg'onof perpetual congelation, where 
ice never melU, auOL aW movwxVaius are covered above 
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this height with eternal anow. The following table 
shows the mean temperature at the level of the sea, in 
all the successive latitudes, and the height at which per- 
petual congelation takes place. 







Perpetual 


Congelation. 
Feet. 


LtUitud^, 


Mean Temperature. 







840 2' 




15,207 


10 


82° 6' 




14,764 


^0 


78^1' 




13,478 


30 


71° r 




11,484 


40 


62° 6' 




9,001 


60 


53° 6' 




6,334 


60 


45° 0' 




3,818 


70 


. 38° r 




1,778 


80 


■ 33° 6' 




457 


.90 


- 3<go 0' 








^uettiotu. lii^fiMl; are the two leading causes which afiect the 
temperature of any place } 2. In ascending a lofty mountain does 
the climate become warmer or colder ? 3. What is the climate of 
low countries in the torrid zore ? 4 What is the clima Aof places 
near the ecpiator* which are eievaied 6000 or 13000 fedKbove the, 
level ^ the sea ? 5. Wha< is the climate at the heighi^f 5,000^ 
feet under the equator ? 6. What is the climate at 9000 feet in ' 
latitude 40** ? 7. How higrh must a mountain rise in latitude 89^ 
before its top will be covered wiih perpe .ual snow ? 8 What is th^ 
mean tempmtore al the level of the sest under the equator ? 
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QUESTIONS ON THE MAPS. 



MAP OF THE WORLD. 

1 On whicli tide of the equator is there the mort land? 
3 Which continent contains the most land* the eastern oi 
3 Which is the Itfgest, Ana or Africa? 4 Africa or floulk 

America ? 5 South America or Europe ? 6 New HoUMd or 

South America. 
7 What quarters of the globe are crossed bf the equate ? 8 

What islands ? 
9 Whst quarters are czossed by the tropic of CaprieofB? 10 

What islands > 

11 What quarters are crossed by the tropic of Cancer? 

12 '^hat quarters are crossed by the Arctic circle ? 
IS ThrouKii how many zonee does America run ? 
14 In what zones does Africa lie f 15 In what sonei does Adi 

lie ? 16 In what zones, North America ? irin what 
South America ? 18 In what zones, Europe ? 

19 In what cone, the West Indies i 30 The Asiatic ithnte? 
The Society islands ? 33 The Sandwich Islands ? 39 
bergen? 

94 In what sone is the principal part of Asia? 35 The piiMlM 
part of North America ? 96 The prinopal part «f Ewopsf 
27 The principal part of Africa ? 38 The principal pMtrf 
South America? 

99 In what direcdon from North America is South America? 

90 In what direction from Asia is New Holland ? 

31 In what direction is Africa from Asia ? S3 Africa Acn Bnnptl 

33 Which runs farthest north, Africa or South America? 14 
Which runs farthest south ? 

35 Wliich is farthest north, Newfoundland or Great Britun ? 91 
Quebec or London ? 37 Boston or Paria ? 38 Braal tr 
Guinea ? 39 Ctipe Horn or the Cape of Good Hope ? 

40 What straits connect the Pacific with the Frozen Cicean ? 41 
The Mediterranean with the Atlantic ? 43 The Red to 
witl^ the Indian Ocean ? 43 B. ffin's Bay with the AtlaMiB? 

44 What htrai' s separate Pata)(onia from Terra del Pucso ? 41 
New HolUnd from Van Diemeik's hnd ? 46 New HoOal 
from New <«uinea ? 47 Sumatra from Malaia ? 

48 What cape at the southern extremity of America ? 49 Wlib 
at tilt* souihfrrn extremity of Africa ? 50 At the wbMM 
exnemity of Europe ? 51 At the western fHiiwli| 
Africa? 

53 Whst Kea lies between Europe and Africa ? 53 What f 
sea between Europe and Asia f 54 What sea hi I wwn i 
and Afim? S5 WViax i:^ Wsitoi Penia and Airi 
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56 Whit bay between Hindooitan and Farther India ? 57 
What sea between the West Indiea and South America ? 

58 Which is the largett, the Biediterranean or the Gulf of Hen- 
CO ? 59 The Caspian Sea or Lake Superior i 60 Borneo or 
Great BriUin ? 61 Hudson's Bay or the Baltic ? 

fl3 Which is the larf^est island between Asia and New Holland ? 

^ lo what direction fron Borneo are Sumatra and Java ? 64 In 
what direction from Borneo is Celebes ? 65 In what dire&t 
tion the Spice Islands ^ 66 In what direction the Philippine 
Isbnda ? €7 The I'ele v Islands ? 68 The Ladrone islands ? 
69 The Caroline islands ? 

70 b what direction from tlie Society Uiande are the Marquesas f 
n The Sandwich islands i 72 Navigstcnr's ishinds f 73 
The Prieodly isUnds ? 74 Mew ZeaUnd ? 75 eitcaim'fl 
island ? 

^^ What islands near the N. W. const of Africa ? 

^ What islands on the S. E. coast of Africa ? 

78 Wheie is St. Helena ? 79 Where are Falkland islands ? 

^ What islands midway between Europe, Africa and America.? 

U What great islands in the Arctic Ocean ? 

^ What Mri;e island lies south of Hi')doostan ? 

^ What large island south of New Holland ? 

^ ^Vhat large isUn^l near the mouth of the St. Lawrence ? 

^ Wi.xat are the principal groups of IsbLids in the torrid zone ? 

tt What seas, straits, channt* Is, and oceans would yon past 
through m sailing from St. Petersburgh to Bombay f 87 
Whai bodies of waer would vou patts through in sailing 
fromrCanion to Qiieb<r P 8K What, in sailing from New- 
Orleans lO Arciiangel ? 89 What, in sailing from Fekin to 
Mocha ? 

90 In what direction from the hthmui of Darien is Greenland ? 
91 In what direnion. Behi tug's straits ? 92 In what dii-ec- 
tiou. Cape St. itoque - 93 In what direction. Cape Horn i 

M What coiintri'-s bonier on the Indian Ocean? 95 What 
couniries border on the Mediterranean ? 96 What qiurters 
of the Globe border O) the Pacific Ocean ? 97 Wha: quar- 
ters border on the Atlantic ? 98 What quarters border 
on the Arctic (»cean ? 
^ What countries does the parallel of 60 N. lat. pass through ? 
lUO What cou'Uries docs the parallel of 50 pass through ? 
lot Through what countries the parallel of 40 ? 103 
Through what countries ttie parallel of 30 f 103 Through 
what GountrittS the parallel of 20 ? 
.04 What large peninsula is there in the northeast of Asia ? 
.05 What peninsula on the west coast of North America ? 

06 Which runs farthest west, Africa or Europe > 

07 In what direction is Cape Cod front Cape Ho^ ? 

08 Through what places do 's • ne meri<lian of Quebec pass ? 

09 Which runs fmithest southi Africa or New Holland ? 
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MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

1 What Oceans border on North America ? 
% In what part of N. America are the British poBseisions ? 3 la 
whht part, the United States ? 4 In what part, the Span- 
ish possessions ? 5 In what part, Greenland ? 6 In what 
part, the Ruiisian settlements ? 
* 7 Ini what direction does the western coast of North America 
run ? 8 In what direction does the eastern coast run ? 9 
In what direction the Rockj mountains ? 10 In what di- 
rection the AUeghanj mountains ? 

11 Which are the fi?e largest bays or gulfs of North America P ' 

12 What large islands lie near the mouth of the St. Lawrence? 

13 What considerable islands on the coast of the U. Statsi? 

14 What islands in the Atlantic Ocean east of Carolina? 

15 Which are the se?en lamst lakes in N. America? 

16 In what direction from Lake Erie is Lake Superior ? 

17 In what direction from Lake Erie is Lake Winnipeg P IS 

Slave Lake P 19 Hudson^s Bay ? 20 The Gulf of St. 
Lawrence P 
21 What is the principal river which empties into the From 
Ocean ? 22 Into Hudson^s Bay ? 23 Into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ? 24 Into the Gulf of Mexico P 25 Into ti» 
Gulf of California ? 26 Into the Pacific Ocean ? 

27 Through what lakes do the waters of Lake Superior pan be- 

fore they reach the Ocean p 

28 In what general direction, does the St. Lawrenoe ninP tf 

In what direction, the' Missisippi P 

30 What river is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg? 

31 What river h the outlet of Slave Lake i* 

32 What separates Labrador from Greenland P 

33 What separates Labrador from Newfoundland p 

34 In what latitude is the mouth of the Misi^is^ippi p 

35 In what latitude, the mouth of the St. Lawrence P 

36 In wh it latitude, the mouth of Mackenzie's river p 

37 In what direction from Newfoundland is the Grand Bank? 

38 On what side of Newfoundland is St. John's P 

39 Where is the Bay of Fundy ? 

40 Where is Cape Breton island p 

4 1 What bodies of water border on Nova Scotia P 

42 What bodies of water border on New Brunswick? ^ 

43 On which side of Nova Scotia is tlalifax P 

44 In what direction from Halifax is Boston P 46 In ifhtA d^ 

rection Quebec P 46 In what <}irection St. John^s in £fev- 
fo»ndJand P 

47 In wi)at direction from Boston is Quebec P 

48 In what direction from New York is Montreal? 

49 In what direction from B^iUimore is Kingston in Upper Canada? 

50 In what direcliou (rom K\\\%*\.c»tv w^ ^q.wVc^^ -^vwd Qjuebec ? 

51 Jo what direction V,oni^iftXV\mo\^ t»^ ^^^ Xq^ ^aBJiY <^i n \ 
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53 What u the latitude o^ tbe citj af Metico ? fiS Of neir-0> 

\eaatf S4 Uf f hi]ad«lphia p 
66 Whicb waj *^roQi Mtxito ja New-Orleam ? 66 Which waj. 

Vera Cniz P 51 Acupulco ? 58 Santa Fe P 

59 What lar^ island in the mouth of tbe Gnlf of Mexico? 

60 ''Vhich waj from Cubsi la Jamaica p 

61 Wbicb way from Jpmiiica it the peniDauIa of Tucatau ? 

S2 On which side of the f,eniafala of Yucatan ii the baj oTCun- 

peaohj p 63 On which aide, ttie ba; orHondnru ? 
84 What large lake in GuitimalaP 

66 Where doo lake Nicnrapua etoptj ? 
,M Where docs the Rio del Norli empt; P 

67 In what direotjon doea it run ? 

as Which ot the Weal India Ulaitda ia fsttheat aonthP 69. 

Which fartbeit north p 70 Whicb failheat «a<t? 71 

Which farthest weatP 
72 Which way from ■Antigua ia Porfo Rico P 73 St. DoniDeo ? 

74 Cuba/ 75 Guadaloupe p TeMartiniooP 77 Qreoa- 

da ? 78 Trinidad p 19 The Bermuda* P 
SO Which way from' Cuba ia Jamaica t t)l Which way, lh« 

Bahama iilanda f 

MAP OF SOUTH AJIERICA. 
1 What iathmua cannecti Norih and South America? 
3 What cape at the (eastern extremity of South America ? 

3 What cape at the soulhero eKireniity P 

4 Which way from Ihe ielhmua of Uarien to Cape St. Roque ! 

5 Whicb way from Cape St. Roque to Cape Horn P 

6 Which way Trom Cape Horn to the iathmui of DBTien ? 

7 In what direction do the Andei run P 

8 Id what part of South America ii Patagonia P 
Id what part ia New Grenada P 

10 What countriei of South America border en the Pacific 7 

11 What countries border on (be Curil>bran sea? 

12 What countriei border on tbe Atlantic P 

13 What country *i'tend» from the Gulf of Haracayba to tb* 

mouth of the Oronocn i 14 What country, Iron the 
mouth of the DroDoco to tbe mnuih of tbe Amazon P IS 
What country from the nKn)th of the Amaion almoat to the 
L« Plata P 

16 What detert aeparatea Peru from Chili ? 

17 What aepnralea Chili from Bueiio! Ajrea t 
IG Id what latitude ii tbe mouth of the Aniuion I 
19 In what latitude ia the loauth of the La Plata ! 

50 In what direction does the coad of Chili run t 

51 In what direction doei the c.>ii»i of P^ni run I 

SH In what direction from Bucnoi A^ret is ^i. JajCO, the capital 
of Chili t S3 In what direction U Uma ( S4 In what di- 
leotiMi, Rio Janeirof 3b Ui wbat ^nctioB^ UontnMM 1 
27* 



318 QUESTIONS. 

26 In what direction from Caraecas 19 Carthagfeaa ? 27 In what 
dirp<:tiori. Santa Fe de Bogota? 28 in what directtOD, 
Parbiiiuribo > 

S9 Which « av from Lima i.* St. Salvador ? 

30 ^^'^ich are* the three «:r»*;ite^t rivers in S. America ? 

31 Where do they trapt^ ? Where does the Magdalena emptj? 
3-2 Are thire any great rivers emptying into the Pacific^oai 

S. Ameiich? 

33 What f>( parates Terra del Fue^o from the main land f 

34 Where- »re Falkland islands ^ 35 Where is the island of Juan 

Fernandez ? 36 In what latitude is the island of Trinidad f 
37 What bay, on the soutli side the isthmus of Darien p 

38 What bay on the north side P 
39 H.iw is Chili bouudi d ? 40 How is Peru bounded ? 41 Hoir 
is Buenos Ayres bounded ? 42 How is Venezuela boanded .* 
43 How is New Grenada bounded P 44 How U Bn«l 
bounded ? 45 How is Patagonia bounded ? 

46 Which way from Quito is Popayan ? 

47 Which way from Carthagena is Porto Bello ? 

48 V^'hieh way is Santa Martha from Carlhagena? 

49 ^ ' hich way from Caraecas is Cumana ? 

50 In what part of Venezuela is Lake Maracaybo? 

51 On what river is St. Thomas? 

52 On what river i* Paramaribo? 

53 Which way from Lima is Cusco ? 

54 Where is Lake Titicaca? 5.^ Where is Lake Parima? 
56 In what direction does the Madeira run ? 57 In what direo 

ti"!), the Parati:uay ? 58 In what direction, the Parana? 

59 In what direction the Magdalena ? 

60 Which way from St. Jago is Valparaiso ? 

61 Which way from Valparaiso is Conception? 

62 v^ hich way from Conception is Valdivia? 

63 ''*.'hich way from St. Jago is Potesi? 

64 Which way is Potosi from Buenos Ayres? 

MAP OF EUROPE. 

4 What sea lies between Europe and Africa? 2 Wbat mm 
between Europe and Asia ? 

3 What sea lies between Great Britain and Denmark? 

4 What sea between Sweden and Russia? 

5 Where is the White sea ? 6 Into what ocean does it open? 
■7 Between what countries is the English channel ? 

8 Between what countries is 8t. George^s channel? 

9 Between what countries is the Cattegat? 

JO Between what countries is the Skager Rack ? 

I J Whfit bodies of wa\eT ai« oinni^cied by the straits of Gibi^ 

bodies, by the Dwt daiiftU«a\ V\ 'Wa^V X>|i««^x\l> %ik 



QUESTIONS. 319 

What Gulf lies between Torkejr and (taly ? 16 What bay 
between France and Spuin ? 17 What three Golfib in 
the Baltic? 
What mountains separate Europe from A^ia? 
What mountains separate France frofn ^^pain ? 
What mountains separate Switzerland from Italy? 
What mountains separate Sweden fro.n Norway f 
What mountains separate Hungary from Galicia p 
What mountains run through Italy ? 

Which if the Inrgfui river in £urOpe? 

Where does the Volga empty ? 

Where does the Don empty ? 

Where do the Dnieper and Dniester empty? 

Where does the Danube empty ? 29 Where does it rise ? 
30 Through what countries does it run? 

Where does the Rhine empty? 92 Where :*oes it rise? 

^Vhere does the Elbe empty ? 

What countries of Europe border on the Mediterranean ? 

What countries border on the Black sea ? 

What countries border on the Baltic ? 

What countries border on the North Sea ? 
' What countries border on the English channel ? 
' HM^at countries border on the Bay of Biscay ? 
' How is Portusal bounded ? 

How is Spain bounded ? 
' How is Denmark bounded ? 
( How is France bounded ? 
' How is Tuikc> bounded ? 
i How is Sweden bounded ? 

• How is Russia bounded ? 47 How Switzerland ? 
' What countries of Europe lie chiefly below the parallel of 46 ? 
' '^^ hat countries lie chiefly above the parallel of 55 ? 
' H''hat countries lie chiefly between 45 and 55 ? 

lo what part of Europe is LaDland? 

What large river empties into the Mediterranean from Spain? 

Which way does the Tapus run ? 54 Where does it empty? 

Which way <loes the Duero run, and where does it empty? 

In what part of ^Spain is Madrid ? 

In what part of Spain is Cadiz ? 

In what part of Spain is Barcelona ? 

Which way from Cadiz is Malaga ? 

Which way from Cadiz is Gibraltar ? 

On what river in Li.^bon ? 62 Or what river, Oporte? 

What cape in the' southwest of Portugal ?. 

What river separates France from Germany? 

What large river in the southeast of France? 
What large river in the southwest of France ? 

Where does the Loire rise and empty ? 

What mountains separate France from Italy f 

In wintpait oiVnaM u Fftris, «»d m wtet ilfirl^ 



3S0 QUESTIONS. 

"^O In what part of France is Lyons, and od what river? 

71 in what part of France 19 Bordeaux ? 72 In what part, Breit? 

73 In what part, Marseilles? 74 Id what part, Tooloo? 

75 In what part, Calais? 

76 Where is the Oiilf oiTaranto ? Where, the Gulf of Genoa^ 

77 Wliat is the principal river in the north of Italy? 

78 Where does the Po empty ? 79 Where does it rise? 

80 Which wa^ from Rome is Naples? . 

8 1 Which way from Rome is Lepfhorn ? I 

82 How h Veince situated ? 03 How is Genoa situated? 

84 Where are the straits of Messina ? 

85 Where are the straits of Bonifacio ? 

86 Where is the island of Elba? 

87 Which way from Sicily is Sardinia? r 

88 On which side of Sicily it- Pftleruo ? 

89 On whicb side ot Sardinia is Cagliari? 

90 Which are the three most northern countries in Europe? 

91 What are the capitals of Rusf=ia, Sweden and Norway ? 

92 In what latitiKle is Si. IVteisburgh ? 93 In what latitada ii 

Bergen? 94 In what h»titiide, Stockholm? 
95 Which way from Bergen is Drontheim? 96 Which waji 
Christiania ? 97 Which way, Christiansand? 

98 Where is the MaUtrnm, or u:re:=l whirlpool? 

99 Which are the two lartrefct lakes in Sweden ? 

100 On which coast doef Lake Wenner empty? 101 On whidb 

coast, Lake Wette- ? 

102 Where does the Torneri empty ? 

103 Which way from S'ockholm is Gottenburg? 104 Whkh 

way, Upsal ? 103 Which way, Fahlun ? 

106 How is Tornea i^iiuated ? 

107 What island at the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia ? 

108 What island at the mouth of the Gulf of Riga? 

109 On what island b Copenhagen? 

110 Which way from Denmark is Iceland ? Ill Which Wiyi 

the Ferro islands ? •' 

112 On which side of Iceland is Mount Ilecla? 

113 What sea borders on Russia in the north ? 

114 What seas border on Russia in the s<>uth ? 

115 Which way from the Gulf of Finland is Lake Ladoga ? Ill 

What river connects them ? 
117 Which wa} from Lake Ladoga is 1 ake Onega ? 118 Wh«i 

does Lake One^a empty ? 
119 Where does the Volga empty ? 120 Which way doei itM 

for the first half of its course? 121 Which way ferllt^ 

last half !» 
122 Where does the Don empty ? 123 Where doei tht Mp 

empty ? 
124 W here does the. noTV\\etTv\iV\tta. ^la'^t^ ? 
126 V^ here do the DwWpiiT wv^ V>\v\*.Afc\ ^\ttS{M> 

126 Where U Sit ?«Uii>>wtfi^^ \W ^VW>k K«ei»^\ 






QUESTIONS. 3fl 

Wliere is R%a ^ ltd Where is Odeua ? 

What gffeat city is near the centre of European RoMia ? 

Which way from Moscow is Astrakhan ? 

Which way from Moscow is St. Peten»burgh } 

Which way from St. Peterfburgh to Archangel ? 

Which way from St. Peten^burgh is Riga ? 

What large peninsula between the Black sea and sea of 

Azof? 
Into what sea does the Vistula empty? 137 Into what sea 

does the Oder empty ? 138 Into what sea does the Elbe 

empty ? 139 In what direction do these rivers run ? 140 
. In what direction does the Rhine run ? 
On what river are Warsaw, Thorn and Dantzic ? 
On what rive^ are Breslau, li'rankfort and Stettin ? 
On what riyer are Dresden^- Magdeburg and Hamburg ? 
In what part of Germany are Hanover and Bremtin ? • 
In what part of Germany are Ulm and Munich ? 
In what part of Germany does the Danube rise ? 
Which way does the Danube run ? 
On what river is Vienna ? 149 On what river, Btfda ? 
Which way from Vienna to Prague ? * 151 From Vienna to 

Buda? 152 From Vienna to Munich ? 
Where is Trieste ? 164 Where is Presburg ? 
What river empties into the Danube at Belgrade ? 
What mountains separate Hungary from Galicia ? 
Which way from Vienna to Cracow ? 
Which way from Cracow to Lemberg? 
In what part of Hungary is Hermanstadt ? 
In what part of Switzerland is Lake Constance? 
In what part is the Lake of Geneva ? 
What river runs through Lake Constance ? 
What river runs through the Lake of Geneva? 
Where does the Rhine empty ? 165 Where does the Rhone 

empty ? 
What great bay is there in the north of Holland ? 
Which empties farthest north, the Rhine or the Scheldt ? 
Which is farthest north, Antwerp or Brussels ? 
What separates Turkey in Europe from Turkey in Asia ? 
* What seas are connected by the straits of Constantinople ? 
What seas are connected by the Durdunelles ? 
What is the principal river (>( Turkey in Europe ? 
What river is the boundary between Tujrkey and Russia? 
. What river is the boundary between Turkey and Austria? 
What mountains separate Turkey from Hungary ? 
In what part of Turkey is Constantino^ple ? 
On what river is Belgrade ? 
Which Why from Constantinople is Belgrade ? 179 Which 

way is x\driaoople? 180 Which' way is Athens? 
What Gulf on the north side of the Morea ? 182 What 



3f« qUESTIONS. 

Gulf on the loatheast side > 183 On what Oolf itA 
Athens stand f 

184 Wbich way from Sicily is Malta ? 

185 Which way from Malta is Candia ? 

186 Which way from the Morea is Candia ? 

187 Which way from Sardinia is the island of Majorca^ 

188 Which way from Majorca is Minorca f 

189 Which way from Majorca is Ivica ? 

190 What countries in Europe reach from the Mediterranean to 

the Atlantic? 

191 What country reaches from the Black sea to the Baltic? 
182 What country reaches from the Black sea to the Golf of 

Venice? 
193 Which way from Paris is London? 194 Copenhagen? 

195 Rome? 196 Madrid? 
197 Which way frOm Cracow is Copenhagen ? 198 Rome ? 191 

Constantinople? 200 St. Petersburg ? 201 Paris? 
202 What seas, straits, channels, and oceans would you pMl 

through in sailing from Constantinople to Stockbolia? 

MAP OF ASIA. 

1 What oceans border on Asia ? 

2 What sea separates Asia from Africa ? 

3 What isthmos counectfl Asia with Africa?' 

4 On what bodies of water does Arabia border? 

5 On what bodies of water does Hindoostan border ? 

6 On what bodies of water does Farther fndiu border? 

7 On what seas does the Chinese Empire border ? 

8 What bodies of water border on Kamtschatka? 

9 What bodies of water border on. Kiissia in Asia? 
10 Which way from Ihe »ta of Japan is tlie sea of Okbotik? 

11 Which way, the China pea? 
12 Which way from the Japan Islands are the Philippine iilandtf 
13 Which way, Katnthchutka? 

14 What straits connect the Red Sea and Indian Ocean ? 

15 What straits connect the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean? 

16 What straits connect the sea of Japan and the sea of Okhotikf 

17 Which way from the Caspian Sea is the Clack Sea; II 

Which way, the sea of Aral P 19 Which way. the PeraM 
Gulf? 
20 In what direction do the Altay mountains run ? 21 In wM 
direction, the Hiiumaleh mountains? 

22 ^^ hat three great ri. ers empty into the Arctic Ocean? 

23 What lour great rivers empty into the Pacific Ocean? 

24 Where does the Ganges empty ? 25 Where does the IldM 

enjpty ? 26 Where does the Euphrates empty ? 

27 '»V hat great rivtjT em\)>X\b« xtvVo \.Vv% C^%^\vi.a ? 

28 into which side o( iht C\iiKV\«iv^«fei^VV*iNO«|^««s^N:^\ 

29 Wliat large tivera ^mpl^ ml^i \.V» *^ ^^ ^^^^« 



QUESTIONS. 9tS 

JOjInlD wfaioli lide of the sea of Aral does the Ozni empty? 

31 Where does the Tigris empty ? 32 Where the Biirrampooter? 

13 Which way do the Oby, Enicei, and Lena run ? 34 Whieli 
way, the Amour, Hoang^Ho, and Kian-Ku ? 35 Which 
way, the Indus? 86 Which way, the Enraphrates ? 

97 What country extends from the Black Sea to the sea of 
Okhotsk? 

38 What countries lie between the Bay of Bengal aod the Cas* 
pian Sea ? 39 What countries, between the Caspian and 
the Mediterranean ? 40 What countries, between the 8ea 
of Japan and the Caspian? 

41 How is Arabia bounded r 42 How is Hindoostan bounded ? 

43 How is Farther India bounded? 44 Persia bounded? 45 
• Chinese Empire bounded ? 46 Russia in Asia ? 47 Inde- 
pendent Tartary ? 48 Turkey in Asia? 

49 Whieh way from Calcutta is Siam ? 50 Madras ? 51 Can- 
ton ? 52 Lassa ? 53 Swat? 54 Delhi ? 

^ Which way from jiUppo is Constantinople ? 56 Astrakhan ? 

i 57 Mecca and Medina ? 58 Ispahan ? 

^v^ Which way from Canton is Pekin ? 60 Jeddo ? 61 Siam ? 

^ Wh^ch way from Constantinople is Smyrna ? 

tt Which jpr'ty from •Aleppo is Damascus ? 64 Which way, Baf- 
dad?^'tt5 Which way, the island of Cyprus? 

36 Where is the Dead Sea ? 

37 What mountains between the Black Sea and the Caspian ? 

38 Near what lake is Irkutsk ? 

39 Which way from JrkuUk is Tobolsk ? 70 Okhotsk ? 71 Pekin? 
^2 Which way from Attrakhw, is Orenburg? 73 Tobolsk? 74 

Samarcand ? 75 Ispahan ? 
76 Which way from Jtfecca is Medina? 77 Mocha ? 78 Muscat? 
^8 Where is Mount Sinai ? 
^ What large rivers in Arabia ? 
)1 Whkh way from Caaibul is Delhi? 82 Samaraand ? 83 Can- 

dahar ? 84 Ispahan ? 
15 Whioh way does the western coast of Uindooitaii run? 86 

Which way, the eastern coast? 
tl Which way do the Gauts run ^ 

18 Where does tiie Kistna rise and empty ? 

W Where does the Nerbudda empty ? 90 Which way does it flow? 
)\ What large cities on the Ganges and its brancbas ? 
12 In what part of Hindoostan is Cashmere ? 
tt Which way from Calcutta is Jngcernaut \ 
>4 What thrts large towns on the west coast of Hindoostan ? 
15 Which way from Bombajf is Snrat ? 96 Which way, Goa ? 
17 What M the western coast of Biudoostan called ? 98 What 
is the aasterB coast called ? 

19 Which wav from CalcntU is Ceylon ? 100 Which way, frojn 

Madras? . 
101 Id what part of Ceylon is Columbo? 102 III what part, 
Tnncoaya? 103 In wbiAp«it,CM»df? 



3S4 QUESTIONS. 

104 Which way from Pegu is Siam^ 105 Calcatta? 106 A^ 
and Ummerapoora r 

107 What riyer in Further India empties into the China Sea? 
108 What river, into the Gulf of Siam P 109 What river, 
into the Bay <ff Bengal ? • 

110 Where are the Andaman and Nicobar islands P 

111 Through what part of China does the Hoang-Ho mn? llf 

Through what part the Kian-Ku ? 

113 Where do these rivers empty? 

114 In what part of China is the great wall ? 

115 In what part of Chinese Tartary is Balkash lakeP 

116 What large island on the coast of Chinese Tartary ? 

117 What separates the sea of Japan from the Yellow Sea } 

118 In sailing from Okhotsk to Canton, what seas and sfrdfi 

would you pass through? 119 What islands would y(*' 
pass ? 

120 Which way from Japan are the Leoo Keoo isles ? 

121 Which way from the Philippine islands is Formosa? 

122 On which side of Lucon isle is Manilla ? 

123 Which way from Caiitun is Hainan island ? 

124 What large island in the Arctic Ocean? 

125 What large island in the eastern extremity ■■.' tiif ' .'.itt- 

ranean ? ' 

MAP OF AFRICA. 

1 What sea and straits between Afric h.) ! Ai'^^bia r 

2 What sea and straits between Afr<-. ...uJ E''*ope ? 

3 What separates the Red Sea frr j: i Ik >T'dii ..rraneao ? 

4 "What cape at the east extreme , oC \\ac» . 5 What, at Ae 

sooth extremity? 6 What, at .he west? 7 What, it 
the north? 

8 Where is cape Bojador? 

9 In what direction do the mountains of the Moon run ? 

10 In what direction the Mount Atlas chain ^ 

11 Where does the Kile empty? 12 Where does it riM? IS 

In what direction does it run ? 
14 Where does the Niger rife ? 15 Which way does it ran? * 
16 On which side of Cape Verde does the Senegal empty ? VI 

On which side, the Gambia ? 
18 Which waj from the Cape of Oood Hope to Cape Vefdif 

19 Which way to Cape Guardafui? 

20 In what direction does the Red Sea run ? 

21 In what direction does the Coast of Guinea run f 

22 '^^'hich way from Benin, to the' Cape of Good Hope? 

23 Wiiob way from Cape Bojador to the straits of GibreKiT? 

24 Which way from Cape Guardafui to the atreiU of *^^ 

mandel i 
S5 In what pari o{ Africa is Egjpt? 
96 In what part of MncaL\%>IVov«i^ti\ 
«7 On what rif «i dwt E«v^^\ 



QUESTIONS. 3S6 

n Where are Alexindria, Roiella and Damit^ttB t 

M Which way from Cairo ii Aleiiudriaf 30 Damitttaf Si 

Syene; 3t Saez> 
)3 What are the names of the Berbarj Btatei i 
M How Tar do Ihej eiftnd on the cout P 

35 Which of the Barbary alatei ia farlbfat e ut ? 39 WWdu 

farthest we&t? 

37 Which ia fartheiit ensl, Tiinli or Algien' 

38 What ««Krl htlween Tripoli Bt>d EgjptP 

39 Which way from Tripoli ie Tunis i 
«0 Which way from Tunis ii Aipenf 
4! Which way from Algiers is Morccco f 
IS Which way Trom Morocco ii Fei I 

43 Which way is Fez from the straita of Gibrellar? 

44 On which side oTVupe Verde ia sierra Leone P 

45 Which way from Sieira Leone IB Sherbro i 

46 Which way from Sherbro is the blngdoai of Beaint 

47 Which way from Benin is fieogiiela f 

48 Which way from Ecnb are Ash»nlee and Dahomoy? 

49 Which aide of ihi- tqiiator does the Coneo empty t 
M In what part of BoulhAfrica is Capetown ? 

SI Which way from Capetown is L^ttalioo ? 

5S What country lies between Abyssinia and E^Tptt 

63 What river passes thraof;li Nubia i 
M Which way from Sjene i> Dorifrola I 
Sb In what part of Africa is Mozambique ? 

36 What are the principal towns on the coast of Zangnebar? 

57 On what rive i> the kingdom of Tomhuctoo? 

58 Wliicli way from Cape Verde ia the city ofToiobuctoo? 

59 What lien between Tombiicloo and Morocco ? 

60 Which way ffom Tripoli ii Kejzan ? 

01 Which way from JWourjoiii is Tombuctoo/ GS Tripoli^ 
63 Cairo? 

64 What channel between Madagascar and Africa f 
66 WbBtJ-lBnHibDtweetiMad,igaiRaraud Afiicu^ 

«« Where i> Socotra island 67 Where Honrboo iile ? 



■JO Wliich way from 
71 Whicti way from St. Helena la Ascension island f 
12 WbicJi way from Gibraltar are the Madeira ialeaf 
73 Which way from Madeira are the Canary islei ? 

MAP or GREAT BRITAIN. 
1 What srparatea Greet Britain from Ireland 
S What sepuralef Great Britain from France? 

3 Wtiat si'a'waBhes the eanleni coast of Great Britain ? 

4 What is the louthwestern estremity of England called! 



326 QUESTIONS. 

B In what part of England does the Thames empty ? 6 Tn what 
part, the Severn ? 7 In what part, the Mersey / 8 Is 
what part, the Humbcr ? 

d What are the two principal branches of the Humber f 

10 In what part of England, does the Trent rise f 

1 1 In what part of England, and on what river is London ? 

19 In what part, and on what river is Liverpool? 

13 In what part, and on what river is Hull f 

14 In what part, and on what river is Bristol ? 

15 In what part of England is Coventry ? 

16 Which way from London is Bristol? 17 Liverpool? 18 

Hull? 19 Coventry?. 

20 Which way from London Is Cambridge ? 21 Oxford ? 22 

Portsmouth? 23 Dover? 
24 Which way does the Trent run ? 25 Which way the Ouie ? 

26 On what river does York stand ? 

27 Which way from York are Liverpool and Manchester ? 88 

Which way, Lancaster ? 29 Newcastle ? 

30 On what river does Newcastle stand ? 

31 Which way from Neweasilt is Berwick upon Tweed? 33 

Durham? 33 Carlisle? 
34 Which way from Liverpool is Manchester? 35 Sheffield? 
36 Leeds? 

37 Which way from Coventry is Birmingham ? 

38 Which way from Bristol is Bath ? 

39 Which way from London is Windsor ? 

40 In what part of England is Plymouth ? 41 Falmouth ? 

42 How is Wales bounded ? 

43 What river between England and Scotland ? 

44 What rivers empty on the east coast of Scotland ? 

45 What river empties on the west coast ? 

46 On what river does GIa!>gow stand ? 

47 Which way from Glasgow is Edinburgh ? 

48 On what river is Perth 1 49 Aberdeen ? 
50 Which way from Edingburgh is St. Andrews ? 51 Stirliqg? 

52 Wliich way from Glasgow is Loch Lomond? 

53 Which way from Edinburgh is Ben Nevis? 

54 Which way do the Grampian hills run ? 

55 Which way does Lo«h Ness run? 56 Which way, IjOck 

Lochy ? 57 Which way, Loch Liiine ? 

58 Which way from Ben Nevis to Inverneps? 

59 Wliat rivers in Scoihmd are connected by a canal ? 

60 On' which ^idc of Scotland arc the Hebrides? Gl On which 

Kide, the Orkney i^lancis ? 
C-2 Wliicii way from tiie Orkuey are the Shetland islands? 
63 Oil which side of Ireland does the Shannon empty ? 64 Oi 

which Fide, the Barrow P 65 On which side, the Lifty? \ 
(fG Ju what part ot VtcVvwA^ wvA oh what river is Dublin ? 67 hi 

wl.nt pari, l-owAouCivit^'^ 



QUESTIONS. 327 

B8 In what part Cork and Waterford ? 69 In what fiart, Galway? 
70 In what part, Belfast ? 71 Id what part, SHgo ? 

72 Whic^ waj from Cork, and on what river it Limerick ? JJ- 

73 Which way from Dublin is Armagh ? 

74 Which way from Waterford is Kilkenny? 

75 In what part of Ireland is the Giant^s Causeway ? 

76 What island mid way between Ireland, England and Scotland? 

77 Where is the island of Anglesea? ; • ■ 

78 What large island on the southern coast of Enjcland ? ' /^ 

79 Which way from London is the isle of Wight ? 

80 Which way from Liverpool is Dublin ? 

81 Which way from Bristol is Cork f 

82 Through what rivers, channels, straits and seas would yoii 

pass in sailing from Glasgow to London ? 

83 Through what, in sailing from Edinburgh to Bristol ? 

MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1 In what direction does the coast of the U. 8. ton f 

2 In what direction, the Alleehany mountains ? 

3 In what direction, the river Ohio ? 

4 In what direction, thrriver St. Lawrence ? 

5 In what direction, the Mississippi ? The Connecticut f The 

Hudson? The Delaware ? . 

6 What states border on the Atlantic Ocean ? 

7 What three states, on the Gulf of Mexico f 

8 What six states^ on the Mississippi I 

9 What four states, on the Ohio ? 

10 What three states; on Lake Erie ? 

11 What four states, on Lower Canada ? 

12 What six states are bounded by the parallel of 35o ? 

13 What five states, by the parallel of 36o 30" f 

14 What two states, between the parallel of 35o and 36» SO' • 

15 What four states border on the Delaware ? 

16 What states are separated by the Potomac f 

17 What states are separated by the Savannah ? 

18 What states are separated by the Connecticut ? 

19 What state reaches from the Atlantic to the Lake^ ? 

20 What states lie east of the Hudson ? 

21 What states northwest of the Ohio ? 

22 What states west of the Mississippi P 

23 What states between the Potomac and Delaware ? 

24 What states between the Delaware and Hudson I 
ftb What are the boundams of Connecticut ? 

26 Of Rhode Island? 31 Of Louisiana? 

27 Of Vermont ? 32 Of Maryland ? 

28 Of Alabama ? 33 Of Georcia 1 

29 Of Pennsylvania ? 34 Of New Hampshire f 

30 Of Maine f ^ South Carolina ? 



qUESTKORS. 

36 MaMachutettfl ? 44 Ohio? 

37 Tenneit^pe f 45 MiMOuri ? 

38 New York? 46 Illmoin? 

39 North Carolina ? 47 Indiana? 

40 New Jersey? 48 Mississippi? 

41 Kentncky? 49 Michigan Ter.i 
49 Delaware / 50 Arkansaw Ter« ? 
43 \'ir<>inia ? 51 Northwest Ter. } 
f-i Which way from Louisiana to Maine ? 

63 Which way doe« the Connecticut run ? 

64 Which way, the Hudson f 55 The Delaware ? 66 the 

Susqiiehannah ? 

67 The Potomac? 68 Yazoo? 

68 The Rappahannoc ? 69 Ohio ? 

69 The JameK ? 70 Raskaskia f 

60 The Roanoke ? 71 Illinois? 

6 1 Cape Fear t 72 Onisconsin i 

62 Pedee P 73 Ued River ? 

63 Sautee ? 74 Arkansaw ? 

64 Sfivunnah f 75 Missouri ? 

65 Altaniaha ? 76 Moines i 

66 Mobile ? 77 St. Peters » 

67 Mississippi ? 

78 What large rivers empty into Chesapeake bay ? 

79 What large lakes lie wholly in the U. States ? 

80 Which way from Lake Huron is Lake Superior ? 81 L4^t 

Michigan ? 82 Lake Erie ? 03 Lake Ontario f 

84 WJiat lake between Huron and Erie ? 

85 Which way from Boslo.i to Quebec ? 

80 Wiiic^h way from New York to Montreal ? 

87 V\ hich way from Montreal to Quebec ? 

88 Which way from New York to Boston ? 

89 Which way from Albany to Montreal ? 90 New York ? 91 

Boston? 92 Detroit? 
93 Whi«li way from Boston (o New York ? 94 New York to 
Philadelphia ? 95 Philadelphia to Baltimore ? 96 Balti- 
mocc to Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, M3« 
Jcdgeville, and New Orleans? 

97 In what part of Oiiio is Cincinnati ? 

98 What three states meet near Cincinnati ? 

99 Which way from Cmc?n7i«// is Washington ? 100 St. Loan! 

101 Pittsburg? 102 The mouth of the Ohio I 103 Mich- 

ilimackinac ? 
104 V> hich way from the mouth of the Ohio is Pittsburg? lOS 

New Orleans? 106 St. Louis? 
107 \^'hich way from J^iai;ara Falls is Quebec? 108 Boston! 

109 Philadelphia ? llO Charleston I 

1 1 1 What states lie below the parallel of 35« ? 

1 12 What states AW aV»ove V\i«i \vw^\^ <a^ «a« ^ 



] 13 What stntea are infenectml bj the parallel of 40<> > 
114 What tapei at the mouth of Chesapeake Ba*f lis of 
Delaware B»y t 1 1S Of Masaachu.etu Ba j ? 

117 What capes on the comtflf North Carolina? 

118 What jiointBllhe Eaat end ofl^ong Ulaod >' 

1 19 What ririra, rnpei, ottani and bayt would jon pau fn MilinK 

from Phitndclphifl to Baltimore ? ' 

150 What, Id sailing from Hartford to AlbaUT t 

121 What, in sailing from Waahingtnn to Wew Orleangf 
182 What, in lailinf from HalloweJl to Fort Claiborne f 

123 What baj between Maine and S«w Brunswick ? 

124 Into what haj does the Petiobscot eniptv ? 

125 Which is farlh«l aaM the Henohicot or Kennebec I 

126 On which Bide of Portland iaSacoriverf 
IS7 fietweea whatMalen is Umbagog lake f 

128 In ichat pan of Maine is PuriJand > 139 EaitDortf 130 

Yorlt i 131 Bath f 
133 On what rirer ii Hallowell I 

133 Wliich Wflj> if Fortsmonth from Boiton ! 

134 On what riier does Concord qtand?. 

135 Wlilchway from dmetrd ia Fortimooth ^ 136 Hanovci? 

137 BoMon 

138 What lake separates Vermont from New York i 

139 In what part of Kermon/ is Beniiiugton 140 In what part, 

Biirlini-lon .' 141 In what part, St. Albans > 
142 Which way from (Cinrfwr if Boston? 143 Montreal/ 144 
Montpelierf H5 BennrnctonP 

146 What river pa»cB through Mnfsachasetls from N. to S. ? 

147 In what part of MBsrachiisells n Ntwbnr^port ! 

148 Which way from Boi/on is Pa I phi f 149 NfwbnrypoTt f . 

150FljmonUi^ 151 New Bedford ? 153 Nortbamplon? 

153 Cape Cod i Cape Ann > 
154 Which wa; from Cape Cod is Nantacket? 
165 Wliich waj from Nantucket ia Martha's Vineyard! 

156 In what purtiit MatEachufttlsisFittsfieldf * 

157 in what part nf Jlijo.ie sl.ind In Providence? 

158 Which waj from Previdence is Boston ^ 159 Newport' 

160 Hartford? 

151 What leparatei Connectient from Long Iilund I 
162 On what river ia Hartford P 

J63 Which wflj from Harl/orJ n Boston? 164 Albany? l«ft 
N«wVorli? 166 Norlbumpton 

167 Wliat sepurale. New York Trxtn Canada? 

168 What hike separates New Vorlc from Vermont? 

169 In what direction does the irt. Lawreac« mn P 170 Tlw 

Hudaonf 171 The Mohawk ? 

172 VI bat city at the mouth of (he Hudao: 

.-■> v\'hich way fh>m " " "--' '- "--'-- 

Fbiladelphia? 
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176 On what river is Albany? 177 Is Albany above or belmT 

the mouth of the Mohawk ? ' , ' 

178 Which way from Albany is Plattsbum; f 179 Sacketrs Ha^ 

bout? 180 BufTalopf Nittje;ara Falls P 
181 On what lake is Bufialoe ? ' IS2 On what lake PIattsbai|7 

183 On what lake Sacket^fl harbour ? 

184 In what part of New York is Utica ? 

185 Which wny from Utica to New York city ? 186 Albany? 

187 Platl^burg? 188 Sackett^s harbour ? 189 Bnffaloe? 

190 Into what lake does Genesee river empty ? 

191 Id what ^tale does the Genesee rise ? 

192 vVhat cape at the south extremity of New Jerte}*? 

193 What bay between New Jersey and the Delaware ? 

194 Which w:\ from Trenton is Philadelphia ? 19S New Yoik? 

196 E:i^ton) 

197 111 what part of Pennsylvania is Pittsburg ? 

198 What two river* meet at Pittsburg ? 

199 In what !«ta(e dee? Alieshany river rise? 

200 In what ^tate does the Monongahela ri«e ? 
SOI In what part of Pennsylvania is Philadelpliiti? 

?02 \V hich way from Philadelphia if> New York ? 503 Balti- 
more ? 204 Pittsburgh I ?05 Marri^hurir ? 206 Reading? 
207 On wliat river is Harrisbiirg? 208 On what river Kasti>n? 
209 In what direction does Chesapeake hay run .' 210 Tbrougfk 
what states does it pajis ? 

21 1 On which shore of the Chesapeake is Baltimore ? 

212 Which way from Baltimore is Philadelphia ? 213 Wash- 

ton P 214 Pittsburg ? 215 Annapolis ? 
216 What mountains in Virginia? 217 Which way* do tbey 

run ? 
218 W hat 

Kenti 

221 Into what^ does the great Kanhawa empty ? 

222 The Uoankoe ? 223 The James ? 

224 In what part of Virginia is Norfolk ? 

225 Which way from Richmond is Norfolk ? 226 Petervbof f 

227 V^'ashington? 228 Lynchburg? 229 Fred erickaboif? 
230 W hich way from J^orfolk is Yorktown ? 231 Cape Cbarlfi i 
232 Cape Henry ? 

233 What rivers empty into Pamlico Sound ? 

234 In what part of North Carolina is Cape fear ? 

235 On what river is Fayetteville? 236 Newbern? SS7 Wil*' 

mington ? 
238 Which way from Raleigh is Fayetteville f 239 N«wImib) 
240 Plymouth ? iMl Peter*biirg ? 

242 Which is fi^thest east, the Santee or Pedee ? 

243 Which way from Charleston does the Santee vmpty ? 
S44 Which way from Charleston is Savannah ? 246 Wil 

ton ? 246 Co\uEa\)\^^ *^1 B^anXoct? 



separates Virginia from Ohio? 219 Virginia fioB 

tucky ? 220 Virginia from Maryland ? 
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t48 Which waj from Columbia is Fayetteville ? 249 Aogosta f 

250 On what river is Columbia ? 

S51 Which way from Charleeton is Edisto island ? 

252 What river separates Georitia from South Carolina ? 

253 What river separates Georgia from Florida f 

254 What rivers unite to form the Altamaha^ 

255 On what river does Milledgeville stand ? 

256 Which way from Savannah to Augusta ? 257 Milledgeville ? 

258 St. Mary ^8 ? 259 Sunbury t 

260 What part of Georgia k the country of the Creeks I 

261 What rivers unite to form the Mobile ? 

262 What rivers unite to form the Alabama f 

263 On which side of the Mobile river is the town of Mobile ? 

264 In what part of Alabama i? KunlsvilleP 

205 Which way from the Mobile is New Orleans ? 266 Pensa^ 
cola ? 267 St. Stephens ? 268 Cahawba ? 

269 What rivers separate Mi^sif^ippi from Louisiana ? 

270 On what river is Natchez ^ 

271 Doe> the Yazoo empty above or below Natchez ? 
27? What river is the M'estern boundary of Loniftianaf 

273 In what part of Louisiana is New Orleans ? 

274 On what river is Alexandria ? Natchitoches ? 

275 What states are separated by Pearl river ? 

276 Into what does the Wachita empty ? 

277 Which way from JVcw Orleant is Alexandria ? 2*78 Madison- 

ville ? 279 Pensacula? 280 The mouths of the Mississip- 

pi ? 281 The mouth of the Sabine ? 282 The mouth of 

Red river ? 
283 Whioh way does the Tennessee run in the first half of its 

course ? 284 Which way in the la;»t half? 
285 Into what does the Tennessee empty ? 286 Into what, the 

Cumberland ^ 

287 On Vfhat river is Knoxville ? Nashville ? Clarksville f 

288 Which way from Nashville is Murfreesborough ? 

289 What rivers empty into the Ohio from Kentucky ? 

290 On what river is Louisville ? 

291 Which way from Frankfort is Louisville ? 292 Lexington ? 

293 Cincinnati ? 
294 What rivers in Ohio empty into Lake Erie ? 295 What, 
into Ohio river ? 

296 In what part of Ohio is Cincinnati ? 

297 On wfuU river is Columbus ? Marietta ? Zanesville ? Chil* 

licothe ? 

298 Which way from Columbus is Cincinnati ? 299 Zanesville f 

300 Chillicothe? 301 Cleveland? 302 Marietta ^ 

303 What river separates Indiana from Illinois f 

304 On what river is Vincennes ? on which side ? 
^05 In what part of Indiana is Vevar ? 

306 Which way from Fincennes ia Cinciimati ? 307 St. Louis I 
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908 What river boands Illmois on the east ? 309 What, on the 
couth ? 310 What, on the west^ 

311 WhatriTers empty into the Mississippi from Illinois? 

312 On vfhai nver is Kaskaskia? 313 Cahokia? 314 Shaw- 

neetown ? 
315 On tehal river is St. Charles? 316 St. GeneYieve^ 317 
Cape Girardean ? 318 New Madrid ? 

319 Which waj from St. Louis is St. Charles f New Madrid ? 

320 Through what straits, rivers and lakes do you paM in sailing 

from Lake Michigan to Lake Erie ? 

321 Between what lakes does Detroit stand ? 

322 Which way from Detroit is Michilimackinac ? 

323 On which side of Lake Michigan is Green Bay ? 

324 Where does Fox river empty? Where, the Onisconsin? 
326 Which are the four largest rivers that empty into the 

Mississippi ? 

326 Which are the three largest that empty into the Missonri? 

327 On which tide of the Missouri does the Yellow stone empty? 

328 The Platte ? 329 The Kansas? 330 The Osage? 
331 Which way does the Missouri run between the Great Fajb • 
and Mandan villages? 332 Which way, between Mandta 
villages and the Great Bend ? 333 Which way, between 
the Great Bend and the mouth ? 

334 What settlement at the mouth of Columbia river ? 

335 Which way is Astoria from Montreal ? 

336 Which way from Lake Superior is the Lake of the Woods ? 

337 Which way from Lake Huron is Lake Nipisfin^ f 

338 What lakes between Lake Huron and Ontario? 

339 On which side of Lake Ontario is York ? 340 On which 

side, Kingston ? 

341 Which way from York to Queenstown ? 

342 Which way does Outawas river run ? 343 Into what rivft 

does it empty ? 
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THE ancient Greeks and Romans had little knowledge 
of any portion of the world except the southern part oJT 
Europe, the southwestern part of Asia, and the northern 
and northeastern parts of Africa. In Europe thej had 
BO acquaintance with the countries north and east of 
Germany. In Asia they knew nothing north of ibB 
Caspian sea, but they were acquainted with India as far 
east as the Ganges. In Africa they knew little beyond 
lat. 10^ N. and little of that perfectly, beyond the im- 
mediate coast of the Mediterranean and the banks of 
the Nile. 



EUROPE. 

Seas, The principal seas were Mare Mediterraneum^ 
or the Mediterranean sea; Pontus Euxinua^ now the 
Black sea; Oceanus Gertnanicus^ now the German ocean 
er North sea ; Codanus Sinus^ now the Baltic sea ; Ocea- 
nu$ Britannicw^ now the British channel ; Mgeum Mare^ 
now the Archipelago ; Propontis^. now the sea of Mar- 
mora, and Palus Maotis^ now the sea of Azof. 

Straitt. The principal straits were Fretum Gallieum^ 
now the strait of Doyer ; Fretum HercuUum^ now the 
strait of Gibraltar; the J^e/Ze^pont, now the Dardanelles; 
the Thracian Bosphorus^ now the straits of Constantino- 
ple ; the Cimmerian Bosphorus^ now the straits of 
Jenikale. 

Rivers. The principal rivers were Ister^ now . the 
Danube ; Padus, now the Po ; Rhodanus^ xaam tK% 
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Rhone I Rhenus^ now (he Rhine; and ^Ibis^ now the 
Elbe. 

ITALY. 

Kamt. Italy was called Hesperia by the Greeks, ai 
beiDg west of Greece. It was called Italia^ from a 
prince of the name of Italus; Ausonia^ from the Amo- 
nes, a people found in Latium ; QHnotria^ from a prince 
called CEnotras ; and Satumia^ from having been (he 
fabled residence of Saturn, after his. ezpukion from 
heaven by Jupiter. 

DtDuiom. The northern part of Italy was styled 
Gallia Cimlpina^ or Gaul on this (i. e. the Roman) tide 
of the Alps, and the remainder, Italia joroprio. The 
southern part was anciently called Magna Grfleeid, but 
this name was not long retained. The following table 
exhibits a comparative view of the ancient and modem 
divisions. 

« 

Ancient Divisions, Modem Divinotu, 

Taurini ( Kingdom of Sardiiria. 

Insubrcs "* 
Cenomanni 



Cisalpine Gaul. 



Italy Proper. 



Euganei 
Veneti 
Carni 
Histria 
Lingones 
LBoli 
Etruria 
Umbria 
Picenum 
Latium 
Campania 
Samnium 
Apulia 
Calabria 
Lucania 



^ Austrian Italy. 



Modena, Parma and pait 
of the states of the choivib 
Tuscany and Lucca. 

States of the churgtt 



Kingdom of Naples^ 
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Mountains. The principal range of raouotains is the 
Alps, Mpes^ which, in different parts of their course, re- 
ceived different denominations, as Alpes Maritimce^ Cot- 
tice^ Graice^ Pennince^ RhaeticfR and Julice^ or Carntcce. 
The Appennines, Appenninus^ are a hrancti of the Alps. 
They ran nearly through the middle of the whole of 
Italy, from north to south. 

. Lakes. The principal lakes were Vtrhanvs^ now Mag- 
giore ; Ceresius^ now Lugano ; Larins^ now Como ; and 
Benacus^ now Garda. All these were at the foot of the 
Alps, near the northern frontier. Thrasymenus^ now 
Perugia, is in the centre of Itily. Near this lake was 
one of the memorable defeats of the Romans by Hanni- 
bal. 

Rivers. The principal rivers in Gallia Cisnlpina are 
the Fadus^ called also the Eridanns^ now the Po ; and 
the Aihesis or Adlgc*. The branches of the Po are 
Ticintts or Tesino, which forms the outlet of lake Ver- 
banus ; the AJincius or Mincio, which forms the outlet 
of lake Benacus, and the Trebia^ which comes from the 
south, and falls into the Po near Placentia. The Rubi-- 
eon^ which Caesar crossed when he advanced to make 
himself master of the Roman empire, was a small 
stream separating Italia propria from Gallia Cisalpina. 

The principal rivers in Italia propria are, the Arnus^ 
or Arno, which rises in the Appenninea, not far from 
Florence, and flows into the sea near Pisa; and the Ti^ 
ber^ which runs from north to ^uth and passes by 
Rome. Below the Tiber are the Liris and the Fu/-- 
turnus. 

Seas^ Bays awl Gulfs. The Mare Hadriaticum^ sive 
superum^ or upper sea, now the Gulf of Venice, bound- 
ed Italy on the east; the Mare Tuscum^ Tyrr/ienum^ 
sive inferum^ or Lower sea, on the west; and the Mart 
Ionium^ or Ionian sea, on the south. The Ligusticus 
itftfif, now the gulf of Genoa, washed the coast of Li- 
guria. The other bays were the Crater^ now the bay of 
Naples ; the Pcestanvs sinus* now the gulf of Salerno ; 
the Laus sinus^ rrow the gulf of Policastro ; the Teri- 
iMEjtf nni(«, now the gulf of Euphemia; the Tarentinus 
tiiitif, now the gulf of Tarento ; the Urias sinus^ now the 
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gulf of ManfredoQia, and the TergesHnus iinvs^ now tfat 
gulf of Trieste. 

Cities. The principal cities in Liguria were Gmnt, 
now Genoa, and /iiaea^ now Nice. The capital of tbt 
Taarini wae Jlvgusta Taurinorum^ now Turin. Tbe 
chief cities among the Insubres were A#£c2io/afi«m, now 
Milan, and Ticinum^ near the mouth of the TiciniUi 
now Pavia. Among the Cenomanni were Mantua^ tbe 
birth-place of Virgil, and Cremona, both of which tlill 
retain their ancient names. Patavium^ now Padvl^ the 
birth-place of Livy, belonged to the Veneti, and •A^wMs, 
which was once celebrated for its grandeur, to the Ca^ 
ni. The chief city of Istria was Pola^ sitaated at the 
head of a deep inlet or creek. Ravenna^ on the coast 
of the Adriatic, was celebrated as the residence of the 
emperors of the west, while Rome was poaseaied by 
barbarians, and also for a port and arsenal, made then 
by Augustas, for his fleets. In the interior, weit of 
Ravenna, were Brmonia^ now Bologna-; MutiJia^ bow 
Modena, together with Parma and Placentioj both of 
which retain their ancient names. 

The principal cities in Etniria were Piste^ now Vin^ 
Luca^ now Lucca ; and Floreniitf^ now Florence. !■ 
Umbria, on the .«hore of the Adriatic, near the KnbicoB, 
is Ariminium^ now Rimini ; and below it is Pisaurmm^ or 
Pesaro. Inland is Urbinum^ now Urbino, JWiceria, 'it 
the foot of the Appennines, and considerably beloWi 
3poletum^ now SpoJeto. On the coast of Pieenum if 
Ancona^ which stJII retains its name. In the Intepor, 
considerably below, is Asculum^ now Ascoli. 

Rome^ the principal city in Latium, and the capital of 
the whole Roman empire, was built on seven hilla, ot 
the banks of the Tiber, 15 miles from its mouth. OMMi 
80 called from its situation at the mouth of the Tfbti^ 
was the ancient port of Rome. Below it is Gtron^ 
fabled as tbe residence of the enchanter, Circe, ni 
now called Moflte Circello. About 12 miles S. £.tf 
Rome is Tusculum^ where was Clcero^s celebrated ?ilh| 
the scene of his Tuscuinn disputations. PrmnuU^ Ifct 
retreat of Horace, was east of this ; and still ftrtter 
cast was jirpinuTiW)\\i^\AtV.V!k-^VaLce of Mario* and CifiO* 
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ro. Tibur^ now Tivoli, was on the Aoio, and was fa- 
mous for the yilles in its vicinity. 

The capital of Campania was Capua^ celebrated for 
the luxury of its inhabitants ; and below it, on the coast| 
was ATeapoHt^ at first called Farthenope and now Naples, 
the fmvsorite residence of Virgil, who is said to be buried 
near the promontory of Misennm. Hereulaneum and 
Pompeii were considerable cities, near the foot of Mount 
VesuTius, a few miles from Naples, and are remarJiable 
for baring been overwhelmed by an eruption of the 
volcano, A. D. 79. Cutncs was the residence of the 
Comsan sybil, who conducted ^neas to the shades be« 
low. The most noted cities in Samnium were Beneven' 
turn, now Benevento, and Candium. 

y^cnusia^ now Venosa^ in Apulia, was the birth-place 
of Horace. Northeast of Venusia was Canntz^ famous 
for the fourth and the greatest victory obtained by Han- 
nibal over the Romans. In Calabria, were Brundusiutn 
on the Adriatic, now Brindisi, where the Romans usually 
embarked for Greece ; Hydruntum^ now Otranto ; and 
Tarenlufn, now Tarento. In Lucania were PceHum^ 
celebrated for roses ; Metaponium^ the residence of 
Pythagoras; and Sybaris^ or Tkurium^ so infamous for 
the effeminacy of its inhabitants, that a Sybarite was 
applied, as a term of reproach to a man of dissolute 
nenners. Among the Brutii was Rhegium^ now RegiOi 
quite on the toe of Italy, near the strait, which divided 
it from Sicily. Here St. Paul first landed in his voyage 
to Italy. 

Roadi. The principal Roman roads were the Via 
Jippia^ from Rome, througb Capua and Beneventumi 
to nrundusium ; the Via Flaminia^ from Rome, in e 
northerly direction, to An minium ; the Fia Jlurelia^ 
which passed along the coasts of Etruria and Liguria, 
into Gaul ; the Fia Claudia, which branched off from 
the Via Flaminia, at the Pons Milvius, near Rome, and 
passing through the more inland part of Etruda, joined 
the Via Aurelia at Lucca. 

29 
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ITALIAN ISLANDS. 

SiaLY. Sicilia, anciently called Sicania^ from the 
Sicani, a people who posseBsed the island, and Trinacm 
from its triangular shape, is the largest island in (he 
Mediterranean, and was so fertile, that it was esteemed 
one of the granaries of the Roman empire. 

Capes, There were three celebrated promontories 
IP Sicily, Pelonun in the east, adjacent to Italy, novr 
Faro ; Pachynumj at the southern extremity of (he 
inland ; and Lilybcsum in the west. Each of these 
promontories had a celebrated temple. At Pelonun 
was that of Neptune ; at Pachynum that of ApoUo, and 
on Mount Eryx, near Lilyboeum, that of Venus, who was 
lience called Erycina. The ancients fabled, that the 
giant Tryphoeus was buried under Sicily, Pelorum and 
Pachynum being placed on each arm^ Lilybceum on his' 
feet, and Mount ^tna on his head ; and that the earth- 
quakes and eruptions of iCtna were caused by his at- 
tempts to move. 

Scylla and Charyhdis. A little south of .the promon* 
tory of Pelorum, on the Sicilian shore, was Charybdis^ 
the famous whirlpool, and above it, on the Italian shorei 
was Scylla^ a dangerous rock, two objects of terror to 
ancient mariners in passing through the strait, but now 
little regarded. 

Chief ciHes. The famous city of Syraousce, still call- 
ed Syracuse, was on the eastern coast of the island. It 
was taken by Marcellus in the second Punic war, after a 
siege of three years, during which it was defended by 
the ingenuity of the celebrated Archimedes. .Sgriguh 
turn was a large and splendid city on the soathem coast 
Panormus^ on the northern coast, occupied the site of 
Palermo, the present capital of Sicily. Enna^ in Ihs 
centre of the island, is famous as the place from which 
Proserpine was carried away by Pluto, to the infenal 
regions. 

Islands. North of Sicily are some volcanic i^Jandi^ 
called Insuliz JKoliob^ Vulcanias or Liparam^ from .£olai 
and VulcaD, wbo wet^ ^m^^q^^^V^Vv^^ n2^^v& dnrelUngi 
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Lere, and from Lipara, the principal island. Here were 
the forges of Vnlcan, described by the poets, particalarlj 
by Homer and Vlr^l. Off the western extremity of thie 
island are the JEgadet, or Mgaitt Insula^ celebrated for 
the Tictory gained by the Romans over the CarthaginianS| 
which ended the first Panic war. South of Sicily is 
Mtlite, now Malta, the island on which St Paul was 
shipwrecked in his Toyage to Rome. 

SiLaiHfnA, called by the Greeks Ichnusn^ is a large 
island lying N. W. of Sicily. The air was considered 
very .on wholesome, ' and the island was noted for the 
wormwood and bitter herbs which it produced. The 
principal town was Calarisj now Cagliari. 

Corsica was inhabited by a race of men of savage 
character, bat the Romans planted two colonies here, 
one called Mariana from Marias, and the other AUriOy 
from Sylla. 

Ilta, now Elba, lies between the coast of Etrnria and 
the extrehie northern point of Corsica. 



BRITAIN. 

The island of Great Britain was little known until it 
was invaded by the Romans under Julius C«ssar, about 
55 years before the birth of Christ. At that time it was 
divided into a number of independent states, each gov- 
erned by a separate chief. The northern part was call- 
ed Caledonia^ now Scotland, and was inhabited by the 
Picti, or Ficts. 

Capes. The principal capes were BoUrittm pramon^ 
torium^ now the Land's end, and Ocrimm^ now the 
Lizard point, at the southwestern extremity of the 
island ; and Orcas^ now Duntansby head, at the northern 
extremity. 

Rivers and Bays. The principal rivers were the 
Tamesis^ now the Thames, Sabrina^ now the Severn, 
Mus^ the Humbejr, GloiOi the Clyde, and in Ireland, 
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Ama, the Shannoa. The principal liaja were MtULrii 
Autitariym^ now the Wash, Sabrina Aeituarium^ the 
Biiitol channel, and Bodotria simu, Frith of Forth. 

Chief towM. Among the principal towna were Loa- 
•dinunij now London ; Duroroemum^ now Canterbury, 
Fenta Belgarwn^ now Wiocheitcr, Aqua SolU, now Bath, 
and i^oracum, now York. 

hlandt. The principal islands were VedU^ now the 
isle of Wight, near the (loathem coast ; the Coisiierida^ 
now the Scillj isles ; Mona^ now the isle of Anglesea; 
Mmahia, now the isle of Man ; Hebudc$^ now the He- 
brides or Western isles of Scotland ; Oreads», now the 
Orkneys ; and the Ultima TkuU, supposed by D^AnvilU 
to be the Shetland islands. Hibemia^ now Ireland, was 
separated from Britannia by the Mare Hibernicum of 
Verginiam mare, now the Irish sea, or St. Georgc^s 
channel. 

SPAIN. 

Jfanu. Spain, in Latin Hispania^ was called bj Iht 
Greeks Iberia^ from the river Iberos, and Hupena^ or 
Hesperia Ultima^ from its remote situation towards the 
west. 

Divisiont. Spain was originally divided by the Ro- 
mans into Hispania Citerior^ or Hither Spain, and Hit- 
pania Ulterior^ or Farther Spain. Afterwards Hispania 
Ulterior was again divided into two provinces, Bootes 
and LutUania^ at the same time that Hispania Citerior 
assumed the name of Tarraconensis^ from Tarraco, its 
capital. Tarraconensis corresponds with the northern, 
central and eastern parts of modem Spain, and BsBtica 
with the southern. Lusitania nearly agrees with modern 
Portugal. 

Capes, The most noted capes were Artabrum pr^ 
numtorium^ now cape Finisterre ; Sacrum^ now cape 
St. Vincent, Charidetnum^ now cape Gata; and monot 
Calpe^ now the rock of Gibraltar. Opposite to CalpOi 
on the African side of the Fretum Herculeum, now the 
strait of Gibraltar, was mount Abyla. These two 
rocks, according to the fi^bles of antiquity,' were 
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Unitecl, until Hercules rent them asander in order to 
open a communication between the Mediterranean left 
and the Atlantic ocean, whence they are called the pil- 
lars of Hercules. 

Rhen. The principal rlrers were Iberus^ now Ebro , 
Basiis now Guadalquivir ; Anas^ now Guadiana ; Tagui^ 
which still retains the same name, and Durnu^ now 
Duero. 

T0wn9. The most noted towns in Tarraconensis, 
were Ilerda^ now Lerida, celebrated for the resistance 
which it made against Caesar ; JVumantia, which resisted 
the Roman armies fourteen jears, and was utterly de- 
stroyed by Scipio Africanus ; Bilbilis^ southeast of Nu- 
tnantia, the birth-place of the poet Martial ; Saguntwny 
•famous for a siege by Hannibal, which was the com- 
mencement of the second Punic war; Tohtum^ now 
Toledo ; and Carthago norva^ now Cartbagena, celebrated 
for its fine harbour. 

Among the towns in Baetica were Malacoj now Mala- 
ga ; Gadet^ now Cadiz ; HispaliSf now Seville, and not 
far from it /to/tea, the birth-place of the Emperor Tra- 
jan ; and Corduba^ now Cordova, the birth-place of the 
two Senecas and Lucan. In Lusitania, at the mouth of 
the Ta^us, was Olisippo^ now Lisbon, and near the 
mouth of the Duero, on the site of the present city of 
Oporto, was the port of Calle^ which having been cor^ 
rupted into Portugal, has given name to the whole 
country. 

Islands, The islands of Majorca and Minorca were 
called by the Romans Baleares insuloe. Their 'inhabi- 
tants were celebrated for their .skill in the use of the 
•ling. Southwest of these were the Pityusm^ now Pine 
islands, consisting of Ebusus^ now Ivica, and Ofhhua^ 
BOW Formentera. 



GAUL. 

Dmiiofif. Gaul, called by the Romans Gallia 7Van«- 
Mina^ and by the Greeks Galatia^ was originally divid- 
ed among three great nations, the Btlgmj in the nmrth) 
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the Cclt(f^ in the middle, and the ^tpiUani^ in the south. 
Under the Romans it was divided mto. four provinces, 
1. Gallia Be^^tca, comprehending the northeastern part 
of the present Kingdom of France, the southern part of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, and small portions of 
Germany and Switzerland; 2. Gallia Ijugdunensii^ cor- 
responding with the central and western parts of France; 
3. Aquiianiay now the southwestern quarter of France; 
and 4. Gallia JVarbonensisy or ProTjincia^ now the south- 
eastern part of France. 

Bays^ 4*c. The principal hodies of water which 
washed the coast, were Oceanus Jlquitanicusj now the 
baj of Biscay; Oceanus Britannieus^ now the British 
channel, which was connected with Oceanvs Gertnanieuiy 
or the German ocean, by Fretum Gallicum, now the 
strait of Dover; and on the Mediterranean, GalUeus 
Sintis^ now the gulf of Lyons. 

Rivers^ 4^. The principal rivers were Rhenutt^ the 
Rhine, Mosella^ the Moselle, Mosa^ the Mouse, SealdU. 
the Scheldt, Sequana, the Seine, LigtTj the Loire, Ga- 
rumnaj the Garonne, and Rhodanus^ the Rhone, which 
passes through lacus Lemanus^ now the lake of Geceva,^ 
iind aAerwards receives the j^mr, now the Saonc. 

Toivns, Among the towns in GnlUa Belgica, were 
^lugiista Trevirartmi, now Treves, Colonia A^rippina^ 
now Cologne, Lugdunum Batavorum^ now Leydeo, and 
Confluentes^ now Coblentz. In Gallia Lugdunensis, 
were iMgdunwn^ now Lyons, at the junction of the Arar 
and Rhodanus; Bihracte^ atlerwards Augustodunum and 
now Autun ; Lutetia Parisiorum^ now Paris, and Rntoma' 
gusj now Rouen. In Aquitania were Burdigala^ now 
Bourdeaux, and Avaricum^ now Bourges. In Gallia 
Narboncnsis were Tolosa^ now Toulouse, Aarfro, now 
Xarbonne, Vienna^ now Vienne, ArelaUy now Aries, 
Alassiliay now Marseilles, and Forum Juliij the birth- 
place of Agricola, and celebrated for its port, which 
was excavated by art, to contain a Roman fleet. 

Islands, The principal islands were Ctesarea^ now 
Jersey, Sarmia^ now Guernsey, Riduna^ now Aldemeyi 
Uxantisy now Ushant, Vindilisj now Belle Isle, Uliam^ 
now Oleron, and in the Mediterranean^ Stcscadesy now 
Hierea. 
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GERMANY. 

Extent. Ancient Germanj extended from the Rhine 
to the Vistula, and from the Danube to the Baltic. No 
part of the country south of the Danube was included 
in it. / 

Rivers. The principal rivers were the Vistula^ the 
Viadnuj now the Oder ; Albis^ now^ the Elbe, Visurgis^ 
now the Weser, Amisia^ now the Ems, jMcenus^ now the 
Maine, and hter^ now the Danube. 

Face of the country, Germany anciently contained an 
immense forest,, called Hercynia silva^ or Hercynian 
forest, which was so vast that it seemed to cover the 
whole country. Cassar's army were nine days in cross- 
ing it, and men sometimes travelled longiludinally sixty 
days without coming to any boundary. 

JVations. Germany was inhabhed by many different 
nations, among which were the Fruii^ along the coast 
near the mouth oPthe Rhine ; and. east of the Frisii the 
Chaud, distinguished by Tacitus as the most just and 
noble of all the German nations. The Catti were a 
greof. and powerful nation in the west of Germany, and 
ID the southwest comer of the country were the Aleman* 
n«, from whom Germany is called by the French Ale- 
mag^e. The Boii occupied Bohemia, in the centre of 
' Germany, and the Quadiy M<)ravia. The Lygii were a 
powerfuJ nation on the Vistula. "The whole coast of 
the Baltic, was occupied by various tribes of the Vindili^ 
or Vandals. Towards the mouth of the Elbe, in the 
oouptry DOW called Holstein, were two illustrious na- 
tions; on one side the Anglic on the other Saxones. 
The Suevi consisted of numerous tribes in the north of 
Germany. 

GREECE. 

■ Name. Greece was commonly called by the natives 
filsl/dtff, and the people were called Hellenes, By the 
poets, however, the inhabitants are called Achai^ Danai^ 
Psicugt, Argivij lonesj Dores^ JEoks^ &c. 
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Divisions. Greece wns anciently divided into Pelth' 
ponnesus^ Greece proper^ Thessahfy Epirus^ and J^ace- 
donia; but afler the Romans conqaered the coantrj, 
they divided it into two provinces, viz. Achaia, which 
compreheDded Pc'loponnesus and Greece proper, and 
Macedonia^ which comprehended Macedonia, Thessaly 
and Epinis. 

Subdivisions. Peloponnesus was divided into ArgoUt^ 
Laconia^ Messenioj Elis^ Achaia^ and Arcadia. Elis was 
subdivided into Trlphyiia in the south, Pisatis in tiie 
middle, and Coele in the north,' and Achaia comprcfbeod- 
ed the districts of Sicyonia and Corinthia— Greece 
proper was divided into Attica.^ Megaris^ BtBoiia^ Phods^ 
Locris^ Italia and Acarnania. Locris was divided be* 
tween three tribes, the Locri Ozele, inhabiting a dis- 
trict to the southwest of Phocis, and the Locri Opuntii 
and Locri Epicnemidii to the northeast. — Thessaly 
was divided into Phthioiis^ Magnesia^ Pelasgioiis^ Perrfco* 
6ta, Estioiotis^ Aperantia^. Dolopia^ and TkessaHoiis. 
Epirus comprehended Aiolossia<i Thesproiia^ CAaoato, 
and Orestis. — Macedonia was possessed by several tribes 
whose situations are not correctly known. The prin- 
cipal districts in the south were Elymioiis^ Pterit^ 
Mygdonioj and the peninsula of Chahidice^ which in- 
cluded the sub-peninsulas of Paltene and Sithonia. 

Bays and Straits. The principal bays were CwrisiA' 
iacus Sinus^ now the gulf of Lepanto, along the nor(b> 
ern coast of Peloponnesus; Saronieus Sinusj now the 
gulf of Engia, between Attica and Argolis; ArmUem 
Sinus^ now the gulf of Napoli, between Argolu and 
Laconia ; Thermaicus Sinus^ now the golf of Salonica} 
and Strymonicus Sinus^ now the gulf of Contessa. 

Rivers. The principal rivers in Peloponnesas wen 
Euroias and Alpheus ; in Greece proper, AcheUnu^ Jh^ 
pus^i Evenus^f Cephiesus^f a large river which diachaigel 
itself into lake Copnis in Bocotia, and Uissu$ and C^ 
phissus^ two small rivers in Attica, which united beknr 
Athens and passed into the sea ; in Thessaly^ Peiumi • 
large river, which receives numerous brancnet, aai 
near its mouth passes through the celebrated vale if 
Tempo between Mount Ossa and Olympus ^ in Efti0t I 
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<^va$j ^rethon and the celebrated Acheron which the 
poets have placed amoDg the rivers of the iofernal re- 
gions ; and in Macedonia, lialiacmo^y Astrctui, Axius^ abd 
Strymon. 

Mouniains. The most celebrated moantains in Pe- 
loponnesus were Cyllene, in the northern part of Arca- 
dia, said to be the birth-place of Mercury, and Lyectus^ 
in the southern part of the same district, a farorite resi- 
dence of Pan and the Sjlvan deities. In Attica, near 
Athens, were Hymettus^ celebrated for its honey, and 
Pentdxcus^ noted for its marble quarries. In the south* 
west part of Boeotia were Helicon^ the famous abode of 
Apollo and the Muses, and Cithmron^ on which were 
performed the sacred rites of Bacchus. In Phocis was 
the lofty Parnassus^ sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 
In Locris was mount (Ela^ on the borders of the Malian 
golf. Between the foot of the mountain and the gulf 
was the famous pass of ThermopylsB, only 25 feet broad 
Id the narrowest part, where Leonidas and his 300 Spar- 
tans resisted for three days the Persian army, amount- 
ing to several millions, under Xerxes* In Thessaly, on 
the north side of the Peneos, was Olympus^ represented 
in ancient fable as the residence of the gods, and on the 
south side Omr, which, as the poets say, the giants, in 
their wars with the gods, placed upon mount PWton, 
that with more facility they might scale the battlements 
of heaven. 

ToTvai. In Argolis was Argos^ near the head of Ar» 
golicos Sinus, a little N. £• of which was Alycenm^ the 
royal city of Agamemnon, and northwest of Mycenss 
was NemtOt celebrated for the Nemean games, and also 
for the victory of Hercules over the Nemean lion. The 
capital of Laconia, and one of the most powerful cities 
of Greece, was Sparta or Laeedmrnon^ on the river 
Earotas, about SO miles from its mouth. On the pro- 
montory of Tsnarus, at the southern extremity of Laco- 
nia, was a temple of Neptune, and a deep cavern, which, 
according to ancient fable, was the entrance to the in- 
fernal regions. The capital of Messenia was Mestene, 
In Elis, on the southern bank of the Alpheus, was O/ym-i 
jrao, memorable for (be Olympic games, which were 
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celebrated in its neighborliood for five daja in snec^ei- 
sioD at the end of every fourth year. From these gamei 
was derived the Grecian mode of com|iuting time, by 
Olympiads. In Achaia were JEgium^ where the states 
of Achaia osed to meet, Sicyoti^ the oldest city of Greece, 
and the famous city of Corinth^ situated on the narrow 
isthmus which separates the Saronic and Corinthian 
gulfs. On this isthmus were celebrated the Isthmian 
g^mes in honor of Neptune. In Arcadiii is the cele- 
brated city of Mantinea^ where Epaminondas, the Theban 
general, lost his Ufe, in the memorable victory which 
he obtained over the Lacedemonians. 

In Attica, oh the coast, was Eleusis^ celebrated for the 
Eleusinian mysteries, in honor of Ceres and Proserpioe. 
Opposite Eleusis, and separated from it by a. very nl^ 
row sea, is the island of Salamis, where the PerBiao 
fleet was defeated by the Athenians under the command 
of Themistocles. The capital of Attica was the illos- 
trious city of. Athens^ the birth-place of many of the most 
eminent philosophers and poets of antiquity. It was 
situated between the small rivers Ilissus and Cepbisnii, 
•and had three ports, the principal of which was more 
than six miles from the citj', and connected with itbj 
high walls. Northeast of Athens is Marathon^ cele* 
brated for the defeat of the Persians by the Greeks un- 
der Miltiadcs. 

In Bceotia, a littlo north of mount Cithaeron, is Pb- 
/d)?a, celebrated for the defeat of 300,000 Persians under 
Mnrdonius by the Lacedemonians ^under Pausanias. A 
little west of Plata^a is I^uctra^ memora))le for the sif- 
nal defeat of the Lacedemonians by the Thebans uodtr 
Epaminondas. In the N. W. part of Bceotia was Cjb«- 
roncea^ the birth-place of Plutarch, and memorable for 
the defeat of the Athenians by Philip, king of MacedoDi 
which put an end to the liberties of Greece. 7MM) 
the capital of Boeotia, Was the birth-place of Piodar, as' 
of the celebrated generals Pelopidas and Epaminoiidtfi 
under whom it became for a short time the most powt^ 
ful city in Greece. 

In Phocis, at the foot of mount Parnassus, and BUr' 
the Castalian i'ountain, was Delpkif famous for the (M^ 
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f\e and oracle of Apollo. Delphi wasf also called Pyiho^ 
from the serpent of that name, which was killed by 
Apollo, in honor of whom the Pjthian gfames were cele- 
brated. In Locris, near the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf, was Miupaetus^ a celebrated naval station. In 
Acariiania, near the entrance of the Ambracian gulf, 
was Actium^ famous for the naval victory obtained by 
Augrustas over Anthony. Near Pharsalus^ in the centre 
of Thessaly, are the plains of Pharsalia celebrated for 
the memorable defeat of Pompey by Caesar. 

In Macedonia were Pydna^ often mentioned by De* 
mosthenes; Pella^ the capital, and birth-place of Philip 
and his son Alexander the Great ; Thessalonica^ a city 
known from the epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalo- 
nians ; Potidcsa^ celebrated in the orations of Demos- 
thenes, and Stagirat the birth-place of Aristotle. 

Thrace extended from Macedonia to the Euxine sea. 
Though a barbarous country in the interior, it had many 
Greek- colonies on the coast. Among the towns were 
Philippic celebrated for the defeat of Brutus and Cassius 
bj Anthony and Augustus ; Mnos^ at the month of the 
Hebrns, now the Maritza ; Byzantium^ now Constanti- 
Dople \ and Adrianopolis^ now Adrianople. 

GRECIAN ISLANDS. 

Creie^ now Candia, the largest of the Grecian islands, 
was celebrated as the birth-place of Jupiter. It was 
famous also for its hundred cities, the principal of which 
were Chiosua^ Gorlyna, and Cydonia. In the centre of the 
island is mount Ida, where it is pretended that Jupiter 
was nursed in his infancy. 

EiubcMy now Negropont, the next largest island, ex- 
tended along the coast of Attica, Boeotia and Locris. 
^ Opposite Aulls, in Boeotia, the channel was very nar- 
row, and had the name of Euripus. 
^The other principal islands in the .Slgean sea, near 
the coast of Greece, begfinning in the north, are Thasos^ 
lemarkable for its marble quarries, Lemnot^ fabled to 
iuive received Vnlcan when he fell from heaven, and 
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Seyrot. Sootheatt of Attica apd Eoboea is the clustei 
called the CyekuUt, contif ting of Andm^ Tma$j D§lo§^ 
Parot^ Adxos^ Amargos^ Melo$^ Ctof and several othen, 
spread in a semicircolar form around Delos as a ceDtre. 
Delot was the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, Naxm 
was celebrated for the worship of Bacchos, and Fann 
was famoQS for its fine white marble. 

The principal islands near the western coast of Greece, 
beginning in the north, are Coreyra^ now Corfu, me- 
morable for having given occasion to the Peloponnesian 
wars ; Leucadia^ at the S. W. extremity of which was 
the celebrated rocky promontoiy, where disappinnted 
lovers threw themselves into the sea ; Ithaca^ now The* 
aki, famous as the residence of Ulysses; CepAa^to, 
now Cefalonia; Zacynthusj now Zante; and Cf^iera^ 
now Cerigo, sacred to Venus. 

REMAINDER OF EUROPE. 

North of Germany was ChtnanesuB Cimbriea, now 
Denmark, and still farther north, on the opposite side of 
the Baltic, was Scandinavia, comprising Sweden and 
Norway, a country very little known to the ancients, 
who appear to have considered it as consisting of a 
number of islands. 

On the east of Germany was Sarmatia, now Russia. It 
WHS inhabited by many barbarous and almost unknown 
tribes. On the shores of the Baltic were the Ftnedi; 
and on the shores of the Palus Maeotis were the Jaiyga, 
Among the other tribes were the Roxaiani^ BwSm^ 
Jigathyrri^ Geloni^ and Boitami. Among the rivers were 
the Hypanis^ now the Bog; the Eoryithenes^ now the 
Dnieper; the Tanais, now the Don, and the Rha^ now 
the Volga. 

Immediately below the Danube, from its source to the 
mouth of the (Ena5i, or Inn, was Findelicia. In the SL 
W. part of Vindelicia was Laeus Brigantinus^ now the 
lake of Constance ; and in the angle of two rivers, Vlsi- 
do and Licus, from which the name of the nation is de- 
rived, was AuguMta Vindelicorum^ now Augsburg. Sonlh 
of Vindelicia was RhcUia^ hoonded ob the west by the 
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Helve tii or Swiss, south by Italy, and east by Noricom. 
It included the southeastern part of Switzerland, and 
parts of Bavaria and the Austrian dominions. 

£fist of Vindelicia, and separated from it hy the great 
river CEnus or Inn, was J^orkum. At the junction of 
the Inn and Danube was Boiodurum, now Passau. 

East of JSToricum was Pannonia^ lying along the Da- 
nube as far as the mouth of the river Savus or Save. It 
included the western portion of the present kingdom of 
Hungary and some other parts of the Austrian domin- 
ion?. Vindobona now Vienna was in this country. 

South of Pannonia, and bounded west by the Adriatic 
and east by Noesia, was lUyricum^ the two principal 
divisions of which were Liburnia and Dalmatia. Libur-^ 
nia forms now a part of Croatia, but Dalmatia retains its 
ancient name. 

Mcesia was bounded west by Pannonia and Illyricum, 
south by Macedonia and Thrace, east by the Euxine, 
and north by the Danube. It occupied the position of 
the present provinces of Servia and Bulgaria in Turkey. 

On the northern bank of the Danube was the vast 
province of Dacta, comprehending Wallachia, Moldavia, 
Transylvania and a part of Hungary. The Jaz^rges, a * 
Sarmatian tribe, separated it from Pannonia. The.Ge^iB 
were associated with the Daci in language and territory. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Extent Asia Minor comprises all the provinces on 
the peninsula included between the Euxine, iE^ean and 
Mediterranean seas. 

., DivifUms. The provinces on the coast of the Euxine 
were Pontusj Paphlagonia and Bithynia. Along the 
shore of the iE^ean sea were Mysia^ Lydia and Carta. 
The coast of Mysia was called Troas^ and the coast of 
Lydia, ^olia and Ionia. There were also some Ionian 
cities on the coast of Caria ; and the southwest coast of 
Caria was called Doris, East of Caria was Lycia^ and 
east of Lycia was Pamphylia^ with Piiidia io the north 
and to the northeast Isauria and Lycaonia, East of 
Pamphvlia was Cilicia, which was divided into two parts* 
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Cilieia Trachea pr the ragged Cilicia, and Cilicia 
nt8tri$ or the le?ei Cilicia. In the ioterior of the penin- 
Bula were the large prorinces of Phrygia^ CrabUia aad 
Cappadocitt. The eastern part of CappadoctaVas called 
Armenia Minor. 

Mountains. The principal chain of mountains is Ihe 
Mount Taurus range, which commences at the Sacmm 
promontoriam on the coast of Lycia, and runs in an 
easterly direction but its branches extend to almost 
every part of th^ peninsola. The principal single 
mountains are Olympus in Bithynia, Ida in Mysia, nod 
Sypyhis and Tmolus in Lydia. 

Rivers, ' The principal rivers which flow into die 
Euxine are the Halys, the Lmcus and Sangarhss. The 
Granictts^ where Alexander first defeated the Persians, 
discharges itself into the Propontis. The Paetobu^ 
whose saflds were mingled with gold, and the JlfaoNcfcr, 
celebrated for its winding course, fall into (he iEgeso 
sea. 

Cities. Among the principal cities in Pontos were 
Amofia^ (he birth-place of Strabo, the geographer, and 
Trapef^M^ now Trebisond ; in Paphlagonia, Svnepe^ the 
birth-place of Diogenes ; in Bithynia, JficoBo^ fiuaooi 
for the general council which was held here, A. D. SSS, 
and which formed the Nicene creed ; and Pr%t»a^ at the' 
foot of mount Olympus. Troy^ the capi(al of Tro«i 
and famous for the ten years' siege which it sustained 
against the Greeks, B. C. 1184, was near mount Ida, 
on a small river which discharged itself into the sea near 
the entrance of the Hellespont, 4 miles below the city. 
In the S. W. part of Mysia was Pergamus^ the birtb-plaei 
of Galen, and the seat of oncTof the seven churches ef 
Asia mentioned in the Revelation. 

The chief ci(ies of Lydia were Smyrna^ at the easten 
extremity of a gulf called Smyrnaeus Sinus, and belmr 
it Teosj the birth-place of Anacreon; Ephesus^ famotf 
for the temple of the goddess Diana, regarded as one sf 
the sevep wonders of the worid; Sardis, the reaideMi 
of Croesus, king of Lydia, famous for his riches, 7%^ 
tira and Philadelphia. In Caria were MiUiuf^ dices 
great and flourishing state, and Halicarnassu*, the Uctk- 
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pkice of Herodotas, Dionjsiiis, HeracKtiM and many 
other great men. In Lycia were Xamhw and Patara ; 
in Pamphjiia, Perga and .Asptiidus ; in Pisidia, Stlga ; 
in Isaaria, Ly^tra and Derbe^f mentioned Acta xiv. and 
in Ljcaonia, Iconium. 

In Cihda was Tarsus^ the birth-place of St. Paul, 
and the rival of Athens and Alexandria in learning .and 
refinement, and in the southeast, Istw^ the scene of the 
victory of Alexander over Darius. In Gbilatia was 
Gordvuin^ where Alexander cut to pieces the Gordian 
knot. In the western part of Phrygia were Laodicea^ 
the seat of one of the seven churches of Asia, and the 
city of Cglosse^ to the church in which St. Paul wrote 
hia epistle to the ColoMinns. 

Islands. Cjfprus^ a large island off the coast of Cili* 
cia, was sacred to Venus. Its principal towns were 
Fa^phos and Salamis, Rhodes^ near the coast of Caria, 
was famous for its maritime power, and for its brasen 
colossus, 100 feet high. Northwest of Rhodes is Patmos^ 
to which St. John was banished, and where he wrote 
the Rerelation. Above Patmos are Samas, where Juno 
was worshipped with peculiar honors, Chios j celebrated 
for its wines, and Lesbos^ the birth-place of Sappho. 
Off the coast of Troas is the little island of Tensdosj 
where the Grecian fleet retired to await the result of 
tlnir stratagem for the capture of Troy. 

SYRIA. 

Extent Syria, including the coasts of Phoenicia and 
Palestine, extended from the Mediterranean on the 
west to the Euphrates on the east, and from Asia Minor 
and Armenia on the north to Arabia on the south and 
southeast. 

Cities. Near the confines of Asia Minor was AUX" 
andria^ now Alexandrettn or Scaoderoon, and below it, 
on the river Orontes, was the famous city of Antioch. 
Htliopolis^ now Balhec, celebrated for a magnificent 
temple of the sun, the ruins of which srill remain, was 
in a valley between two parallel ridges of mountains 
called liibanus and Anti-Libanus. South of Hciiopolis 
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wat9 Damascus^ one of the most famoas cities of Aflii, 
both in sacred nod proAine geography. Id the interior, 
on the Euphrates, was Thapsacus, at the point wbera 
there is a celebrated ford in the river. Pahnura^ a nuig>- 
Dificent city, said to have been founded by Solomon, was 
situated in the vast desert betiveen Syria and Arabia, 
and its ruins are still to be seen. On the coast of Phce- 
nic'a vrere Tyre and Sidon^f renowned both in sacre^an^ 
profane history. 

PALESTINE. 

Extent Palestine, called also the Land of Canoao, 
the Land of Israel, the Promised Land, and the Holy 
Land, extended along the eastern shore of the Medite^ 
ranean aboat 1 80 miles from north to aonth, between 
31® and 33° 4(y N. lat. and was about 80 miles broad. 

Divisions, Palestine was divided in the tiine of 
Joshua into 1 2 parts or tribes ; afterwards, into the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel ; and lastly, under tbe 
KomaDs, into three provinces, viz. Judcsa^ in the aoath, 
Samaria^ in the middle, and GdlUee^ in the north. The 
whole country east of the Jordan was called Pensa^ bat 
this name was more particularly applied to the part 
between tbe lake of Tiberias and the Dead sea. Nortk 
of this part were the districts of Galaaditis, GauUmiiiti 
BatanoBa^ Trachonitis and Iturcea^ and south of it wastlie 
land of the Moabites. 

Lakes. The principal lake is Ijoke Asphaltitti^ called 
also the Dead sea^ the Sea of Sodom^ and the Salt ittu 
\t is about 70 miles long, and is supposed to occupy the 
place where the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah onca 
stood. The Sea of Galilee^ called also the Lake of TSht- 
rias iHid the Lake of Gennesareth^ is 17 miles long. 

Rivers, The Jordan^ the principal river, rises in the 
northern part of Palestine, in mount Hermon,.and mo- 
uing south, passes through the sea of Tiberias and dis- 
charges itself into the Dead sea aflter a course oflGO 
miles. The brook Kedron rises near Jerasalem aod 
runs into the Dead sea near its northern extreiliiQr> 
The brook Amon flows into the northeast end of tba 
Dead sea. 
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Cities. Among the cities in Jiidasa were Hierosolyma 
or Jerusalem^ bmlt on several hilis, the largest of which 
was Mount Sion ; and Beihlehem^ the birth-place of our 
blessed Saviour, lying south of Jerusalem. Northwest of 
Jerusalem was Emmaus, and directly north Bethel A 
rugged mountainous country separated Jerusalem from 
Jericho, to the northeast. In the south of Judaea were 
Hebron^ originally called Kirjaih-Arba^ the burial-place 
of Abraham and his family, Gerar^ and Bertabe or Beer^ 
9heba^ often mentioned in the Bible as the southern limit 
of the country. Along the coast of PhilistaBa were Gaza 
and Ascalon^ Azoius or Asded^ Ekron and Gath. 

The principal city of Samaria was CcBsarea^ situated 
on the coast, and anciently called Turris Straionis, It 
was the seat of the Roman governors, and was made a 
magnificent city and port by Herod. At a considerable 
distance below, on the coast, was Joppa^ now Jaffa, 
East of Joppa was Lydda^ called by the Greeks Dtomo* 
lis. In the interior was Sichem^ the original royal city 
of Samaria, afterward called JSTeapolis. It was situated 
in a valley inclosed between Mount £bal and Mount Geri- 
zim. At the foot of Mount Gerizim was the temple of 
the Samaritans. The city of Samaria^ aAerward called 
SebastCj was north of Sichem. 

Near the southern extremity of Galilee were Jezretl^ 
situated in a spacious plain, called the plain of Esdrelon, 
and Scythopolisj the chief of the ten confederate cities 
called Decapolis. On the coast was Ptolemais^ ancient- 
ly called Jico^ and now Acre. East of Ptolemais was 
Cana of Galilee, where the water was made wine, and 
south of Cana was J^Tazareth. Tiberias stood on the west 
shore of .the lake to which it gave name. Capernaum 
was at the northern extremity of the lake, about mid- 
way between Chorazin and Bethsaida. Near the north- 
ern confines of Palestine was Paneas^ afterwards called 
CcBsarea Philippic and a little west of it was Dan, the 
northern boundary of the kingdom of Israel. 

On the east side of the Jordan, in the district called 
Galaaditis, is Jiamoth or Ramoik Gilead, on the brook 
Jabbok, and above it, near the sea Qf Tiberias, was Gar 
dara or the country of the Gadarenes. 

30* 
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* Mountains. Palestine was beaatifully variegated ivitfa 
tnountaiDS, hills, vallies and plains. Among tbe mouD« 
tains were Mount Carmel^ near the coast, between Ptole- 
mais and Cxfiarea, and Mount Tabor^ near Nazareth, 
thought by some to have .been the scene of the transfigu- 
ration. On the east side of the Jordan, were Mount 
Hermon^ in the northern part of Palestine, and in thft 
soQthem part, nearly east of Jericho, Mounts ^6artiii 
and J^eboj from which Moses had a view of the Promis- 
ed Land. 

REMAINDER OF ASIA. 

Countriei. Sooth of Syria was Arabia^ consiatiog of 
three parts, Arabia Peircea or the Stony Arabia, lying 
at the top of the Red Sea or Sinus ArabicuB ; Arabia 
Fclix^ or the Fruitful Arabia, situated on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, and Arabia Deserta^ or the Detert 
Arabia, occupying the rest of the country between tbe 
Arabian and Persian gulfs. That part of Arabia Petrst 
which borders on Judsa was called Idutnea or Edom* 
East of Arabia, near the.lionth of the Euphrates^ at the 
top of the Persian golf, was Chaldma^ and above Chd* 
dc£u was Bahylonia, Between the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris was Mesopotamia. On the east of the Tigris wei 
Asn/ria^ now called Kurdistan. East of Assyria was 
Media^ which extended to the southern shore of the 
Caspian sea, and south of Media was Persia^ which 
was bounded by the river Tigris and Babylonia oh tbe 
west, and by the Persian gulf on the south. The ceoD- 
tries cast of Persia were little known, and are seldom 
mentioned in history. North of Mesopotamia was At* 
menia. Above Armenia, on the east coast of Pontos 
Euxinus, was Colchis^ the scene of the fable of the 
Golden Fleece and the Argonautic expedition ; and oD 
the Caucasian mountains, east of Colchis, were Iberia 
and Albania. 

Mountains. In Arabia Petrsa were Mounts SiM 
and Horeb^ on the peninsula between the two gulft.of 
the Red aea. JVephates^ a lofty mountain in Armenia, il 
snpposed to be Ararat, on which Noah^s ark rested after 
the deluge. 
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Citieir The principal citjf of Babylonia fras Baby- 
lon^ the most ancient in the iforld. it waA 0p the east 
bank of fhe Euphrates, ue*ar a place now called Hellah^ . 
about 47 miles south of Bagdad. JS/inus or ATineveh^ 
the capital of Assyria, and oi'ten mentioned in the Bible, 
was on the Tigris. The capital of Media was Ecbata- 
na. In Persia were Susa^ now callM Suster, and Perse' 
polis^ which was burned by Alexander, and the ruin^ of 
which are stiU magnificent. 

AFRICA. 

Countries. The first country in Africa, beginning in 
the west, was Mauretania^ now Morocco. East of it 
was JVumidia^ now Algiers, and cast of Numi'dia was 
Africa Pfoptr^ now Tunis, lying along that part of the 
coast whicn bends from north to south. The bay -form- . 
ed at the southern part of this bend was called Syrtis ' 
Minor, now the gulf of Cabes, and considerably farther 
to the east was Syrtis Major. Between the tWo Syrtes 
was Tripolitana^ now Tripoli. East of the Syrtis Ma- 
jor was Libya, which contained the two countries of 
Cyrenaica and Mannarica^ together with an extensire 
unknown region in the Interior. East of Libya wa9 
Mgyvtus or Egypt. . Below Numidia was GoetuHa^ now 
Biledulgerid, and below Egpy\ was Ethiopia. 

Cities. Among the cities in Mauretania was Tingis 
now Tangier. The capital of Numidia wns Ctrfa, a 
strong city, now Coostantina. The capital of Afiictv 
propria was the renowned city of Carthage^ famous for« 
the wars which it maintained with the Romans, called^ 
the Punic wars, in the third of which it was totally de- 
stroyed. Utica^ the capital of the province after the 
destruction of Carthage, was memorable for the death of 
Cato. Thapsiis is memorable for Caesar's victory over 
Metellus Scipio, and Zama for the victory obtained 6y^ 
Scipio Africanus the elder over Hannibal. Tripolitana 
receives its name Trom three cities on the coast, Sabra- 
ta^ (Ea^ now Tripoli, and Leptis Magna. In Libya, 
near the coast, were Berenice^ Barce^ now Barca, 
Ptolemaisj Cyrene^ and Damis^ now Derne. In the icr- 
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terior of Libya, on a little fertile spot in the midst of a 
•aady desert, was the celebrated temple of Jopiter Am- 
mon. • 

EGYPT. 

Divisions. E^ypt* in the long narrow country on the 
batiks of the Nile in the lower part of its course, it was 
anciently divided into J^gyplus Inferior^ or Lower 
E^ypt, toward the sea, Heptanomis, in the middle, and 
Mgyptus SuperxoTj or Upper Egypt, in the south. 

Cities. Alexandria, built by Aleiander the Great, 
was at one time the greatest commercial city in the 
world, being the mart of all the merchandise betweeo 
Europe and the East Indies, before the discovery of the 
Cape of Good I-fope. Pelusium^ a strong city on the 
east branch of the Nile, at its mouth, was one of the 
keys of Egypt. The renowned city of Memphisf the 
ancient metropolis of all Egypt, was a few miles S. \Y. 
of the modern Cairo. Below Memphis was j^rstme, 
situated near lake Mceris. Thebes, the capital of Upper 
Egypt, and celebrated for its hundred gates, was a mag- 
niticeut city, on both sides of the Nile. Its ruins now 
occupy a space 27 miles in circumference. ^ ^j 

Ancient Works. Near the site of Memphis are those 
stupendous works, the Pyramids, the largest of which 
is about 500 feet high, and covers eleven acres of ground. 
Lake Maris, more than 200 miles in circumference, ii 
said to have been dug by a king of the same name, as i 
reservoir for the superabundant water of the Nile daring 
its inundation. The labyrinth was at the south end S 
lake Man*is, and consisted of 3000 chambers, commani' 
eating with each other by innumerable winding pamgo. 
FiHeen hundred of the chambers were below gromid. 

Near Thebes was the celebrated statue of Mtamsn^ 
which was fabulously said to utter a sound Woen ilm^ 
by the first rays of the sun. It was carried to Londoi 
in 1813. The tower of Pharos, on an island near Alei- 
andria, was buiVl o( ^uW^ m^cble^ and could he seen it 
the distance oi \0V) \xi\\e%. 

FINIS. 



QUESTIONS 



ON THE ANCIENT MAPS. 



lUP. or THE ROMAN EMPIHE. 

1 What Urge sea wai liCaated direcOj north of Aiia Minor? 
S What »ea between Aiia Minor and Greece ? 3 What §tat be- 
tween the Eaxine and the JEcean? 4 What lea N. of tho 
Euzine ? 6 What lea between Italjand injrricam ? 6 What 
tea between Sardinia and Italj ? 7 what tea alonrthe northern 
coast of Spain and western coait of France ? 8 What was the 
ancient name of the Baltic ' 

9 What strait connected Palos Maeotis with the Eoiine ? 10 
What strait between the Eaxine and Propontis? 11 What strait 
between the Propontis and JEgean sea r 12 What strait con- 
nected the Mediterranean and Atlantic ? 13 What strait be- 
tween Britain and Gaol ? 

14 What islands off the eastern coast of Spain ? 15 What 
islands near the S. W. extremity of Britain ? 

16 What country between the Eaxine and Mediterranean seas ? 
J7 What country between the iEgean and Ionian seas? IGMen-* 
' tion the countries on the northern shore of the Mediterranean 
beginning in the west. 19 Mention the- countries on the African 
shore of the Mediterranean, beginning in .the ea&t. 20 What 
country bet>veen the Euphrates and Tigris f 21 What countries 
between the Euxine and Caspian ? 22 What country N. of 
Mesopotamia? ,23 What countries directly S. of Germany?^ 
24 What large country E. of Germany ? 

25 What river formed the southern bonndary of Geraanj ? 
26 What river the eastern boundary ? 27 What river the west- 
ern bonndary ? 28 Mention the three largest rivers between the 
Rhine and Vistula with their correspondin|^ modem namei. 29 
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Mention the five largest rhren of Gaul and their modern Barnes. 
30 What large riyer flows into the Mediterranean from Spain? 
81 Mention the three largest riTen which flow into the Euziu 
with their modem names. 32 What large river flows into Palu 
Mseotis ? 33 What large river flows into the Caspian ? 

34 Mention the ancient divisions of Spain. ^ In what part 
of Spain was Boetica ? 36 What modem coontrj occupies the 
place of Lnsitania? 37 How wai Saguntum situated? SB 
Gades? 39 Hispalis? 40 Olisippo? 41 Carthago Nova? 42 
The port of Calle ? 

43 Mention the ancient divisions of Gaul. 44 In what part 
of Gaul was Aquitania? 45 In what part Narbonensis ? 46 III 
what part Lugdunensis ? 47 In what part were the Belgse ? 48 
How was Massilia situated ? 49 Lugdunum ? 50 Lutetia Pari- 
aiorum ? 51 Narbo? 

62 How was Babylon situated? 53 Nineveh? 54 Alexan- 
dria in Egypt ? 55 Memphis ? 56 Thebes f 

57 Which way from Damaseut was Palmyra P 58 Jemsalea? 
59 Antioch ? 60 Tyre and Sidon f 61 Babylon ? 

62 Which way from Parihagt is Rome ' 63 Syraonse ? 64 
Utica ? 65 Cirta ? 



M^P OF ITALY. 

1 What was the northern part of Italv called br the aneieat 
Romans? 2 In what part of Italy was Liguria? In what part 
Etruria ? 4 Iti what part, Latrum ? 5 In what part, Calabria: 
6 Id what part, Histria? 

7 In what part of Itnly was lake Verbanus ? 8 In what oart, 
lake ThrasymenuE i 9 What was the ancient name of the 
largest river in Italy? 10 What were the priockipal branches of 
the Padus from the N. ? 11 What considerable river, E. of tha 
Fadus ? 12 What was the name of the principal river in Gtroria? I 
13 What considerable river, S. of the Arnus? 14 In what part \ 
of Italy was the Rubicon ? 15 What large gulf on the S. £.00Mt ■ 
of Italy ? 16 What gulf, on the coast of Liguria ? 

17 Which way from Koroe was Brundusium ? 18 Whleh 
way, Ariminiiifu ? 19 Which wa>, Capua ? 20 Which way, Ra-. 
venna? 21 In what part of Italy was Rhegium? 22 In whit 
part, Canme? 

23 Where were Scylla and Charybdis ? 24 In what put of i 
Sicily was Syracuse ? 25 In what part, Panormns ? 26 In wlut 
part, Messina ? 27 In what part, Fnna ? 28 What cluster e( 
inlands off the northern coast of Sicily ? 29 What cluster, neaf 
the western extremity of the inland? 30 What island, S. of^tt* 
cily? 31 Which way from Sicily is Sardinia? 32 Wbatkvfl 
island north of Sardinia? 33 What island between CoraiM oi' 
Etruria? j- 
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MAP OF ORE&CE. '^ 



1 What province was in the oentre of Peloponnei ni i ft In 
fihat pari of Peloponnesus was Aohaia ? 3 In what part, ArgoUs ? 
I L*aconia^ 5 Me^seniaf 6 Mention the proTinoes of Greece 
Proper in their order, from S. £. to N. W. 

7 What gulf between Attica and Argolis? 8 What gnlf be- 
tween Argolis and Laconia? What gulfs on the southern coast* 
of Peloponnesus ? 10 What gulf on the northern coast of Pelo- 
pooncbus ? 11 What isthmus separated Saronicus Sinus from the 
Corinthian s^nlf ? 12 How was Thessalj boondcd ? 13 Which 
wa? from Thessalj was Epirus ? 14 What country immediate]/ 
N. of 'fbessalj and Lpirus? 15 What country, E. of Macedo- 
nia? 16 What peninsula between Themaicus Sinus and Strjmo- . 
nicus Sinus ? ^ 

17 What was the principal river in Thessalj f 18 Through 
what vale did the Peneus flow near its mouth ? 19 What cele- 
brated mountains in Thessalj near the mouth of the Pen%us ? 20 
Where was the celebrated pass or strait of Thermopjlx? 21 
What celebrated mountain in Phocis? 22 Where was Mount 
Helicon ? 23 Name the two largest rivers in Pelnoo^jf^Mfes 24 
What celebrated citj stgjtid.jyul^ "«« iLurotasf 25 Wha*y on 
the Alpheus? 

26 
ed 

Thebes 
was 

Delphi ? 33 Which waj from Thebes was Platwa? - a. ;Which 
wsij from Athens was Marathon ? 35 In what part of fhessaly 
is Pharsalus ? 36 Where was Thessalonimi situated P 37 Which 
waj from Thestalonica was Potidaea? 38 Which waj, Philippi? 
29 Which waj, Stagira ? 

40 Where was Mount Athos? 41 What large island £. of 
Mount Athos ? 42 What large island near the coast of B^eotia^ 
Attica and Locris ? 43 Which waj from Euboea and Attica were 
the Cjclades ? 44 What large island S. of the Cjirolades ? 45 
What large island off the coast of Epirus ? 46 Which waj from 
Actium was the island of Leucadia ? 47 Which waj from the 
Corinthian gulf was Ithaca? 48 What island near the coast of 
Attica opposite Eleusis i 

MAP OF ASU MINOR. 

1 What provinces of Asia Minor bordered on the Kuxine sea i 
% What provinces, on the JEgean sea ? 3 What provinces on the 
Mediterranean? 4 What provinces were in the interior? 6 
Which was the largest river flowing into the Euzine ^ 6 Where 
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doet the Granieoi ditobarge itielf ? Tlo what direeti<Mi doei the 
Maeander flow ? 8 What strait conneoti the Eaiine with Pio- 
pentis i 9 What strait cmmects Propontie with the £gean tea ? 

JO Where was Trojr situated ? 11 What moan tain near Troj? 
19 Name the famous cities on the coast of the JSgean sea* 

13 In what province of Asia Minor was Pergamns ? 14 lo 
what province Thjatira ? 15 Philadelphia ? 16 Laodicea f 17 
Sardis? 18 Gordiom? 19 Iconium? 20 Halicamassus ? SI 
Tarsus f 29 Nieje ? 23 Ljrstra ? 24 Sinope ? 

25 What small island off the coast near Troj ? 26 Which 
way from Smyrna was the island of Lesbos ? i7 Which waj 
Chioe ? 28 Which way Samos ? 29 What famous island near 
the 8. W. extremity of Asia Minor ? 30 What lar^e island S. of 
(;ilicia? 



MAP or PALESTINE. 

1 What large lake in the S. E. part of Palestine ? 2 What is 
the principal river of Palestine ? 3 In what part of the country 
does the Jordan rise ? 4 Through what lake does it pass ? 5 
Where does it empty ? 6 In what part of Palestine was Judsa? 
7 In i^b^ PyV^Q^iiJg^ ^ ^^ ^**** P^^i Samaria? 9 What 
was th^ncipal city lu 

10 \^ way from JtnLsaiem waT'Jti.-'y'-Hn ? \i Which way, 
Bethlelf 12 Which way^'Emmaus? ^'^alled br -^ ^®^' ^^ 
bron ? Which way, Joppa? 15 Name P .^„^:, •^..mcipal cities in 
the coui of the Philistines. 16^V«^uicb way from Samaria was 
Neapolii Sichem? 1*^ Ps'^e^ween what mountains was Sichem 
situated v^TV^What larpv city on the coast of Samaria? 19 
What cele^ated monntain near the coast N. of Cxsarea ? 

20 In what part of^alilee was Nazareth? 21 Which way 
from Nazareth was Cana of Galilee ? 22 What towns on the 
S. W. shore of the sea of Galilee ? 23 What town at the 
northern extremity of the lake ? 24 Which way from Capwnmtm 
was Bethsaida? 25 Which way, Chorazin? 26 Which way, 
Gadara ? 
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